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where  you  must! 


Use  seconds 


...But  there  is  no 
close  second  in  Chicago! 


Why?  Because  the  Tribune  is 

first  in  every  major  department 


Firs!  in  linage  (double  the  runner-up) 

First  in  coverage  of  every  income  group 

First  in  reaching  readers  with  college  educations 

First  in  circulation  (by  425,000  readers  .  .  .  every  day) 

First  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen— seren  out  of  every 

ten  newspaper-reading  families  in  Chicago  prefer  the  Tribune 

over  any  other  newspaper  as  their  basic  buying  guide.  Talk 

about  influence,  you  just  can't  miss  with  the  Tribune. 


Chicago  Tribune 


Souret:  Media  Recorde  and  Market  Paver 


NEVER  BUY 
THE  HUB 
WITHOUT  THE 
BIG  WHEEL 


Reach  twice  as  many  readers  in  families  with  children 

The  Hub  is  Boston’s  vital  30-mile 
City-RTZ.  The  Big  Wheel  is  the 
total  Boston  newspaper  market  — 
the  spokes  that  fsm  out  from  the 
Hub  for  60  miles  or  more.  Only  the 
Record  American  dominates  and 
delivers  both.  The  new  Phase  II  of 
the  Profile  of  the  New  Boston  Study, 
covering  the  total  newspaper  market, 
reports  that  the  Record  American 
delivers  45%  more  families  with 
children  than  the  Globe,  and  twice 
as  many  as  the  Herald-Traveler. 

Ask  your  Hearst  Advertising  Service 
Representative  for  the  Study  today. 

The  Recdfc^^Tmerican ...  the  Big  Wheel  in  the  new  Boston/ 

THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  TilBe^Union  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News  New  York  Journal-American  Seattle  Post-Intelllgencer 

Baltimore  News  American  San  Antonio  Light  Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 

Boston  Record  Amorican  and  Sunday  Advertiser  San  Francisco  Examiner  Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


II 


Milwaukee's  Market  looks  good  now  .  .  .  and  it's  growing  to  look  better! 


Second  in  Penetration  in  the  top  20 
Metro  Newspaper  Markets 


Most  metro  areas  are  growing  fast,  but  are 
becoming  increasingly  hard  to  cover.  News¬ 
paper  advertisers  frequently  must  add  more 
papers  to  their  schedules,  because  of  this 
growth  pattern.  But  Not  in  Milwaukee!  Here 
the  circulation  of  the  evening  Journal  and 
morning  Sentinel  has  expanded  with  the  metro 
area's  growth.  The  combined  two-newspaper 
penetration  of  104%  is  exceeded  in  only  one 


other  of  the  top  20  metro  markets.* 

Rank  metro  newspaper  markets  by  total 
retail  sales  with  the  number  of  papers  need¬ 
ed  for  any  degree  of  penetration,  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  becomes  one  of  your  “must”  buys. 
Only  two  papers  are  needed  to  penetrate  this 
newspaper  market  of  1%  billion  dollars  com¬ 
pletely.  We’ve  been  saying  it  for  years:  grow¬ 
ing  Milwaukee  is  big,  rich  and  easy  to  sell. 

'Cleveland  is  lirst. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 


NLW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO  •  FLORIDA  REP.:  THE  LEONARD  CO. 


but  in  "Teletype”  it’s  always  a  cap . . . 

because  it's  a  registered  trademark  identi¬ 
fying  Teletype  Corporation  products— and 
used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as  in: 
"Send  it  on  the  Teletype  printer."  Never 
just,  “Teletype  it." 


TELETYPE 


On  the  outside  trying  to  listen  in?  It's  easy  to  break 
thru  the  silence  barrier  with  a  subscription  to  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Informative,  inspirational,  E  &  P  covers 
the  industry  you  should  understand  —  thoroughly! 

Name  . 

Address . 

City . Zone . . .  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  1 0022 
$6J50  •  year,  U,  S.  and  Canada — all  ether  oauntriet,  $10j0O 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JULY 

12- 15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Marriott  ^^otor  \ 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

13- 17 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Lafayette  Hotel,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
13-24 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  sports  editors  (news;sap«rt  i 

under  75,000),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

16-19 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke. 

29-30— Ohio  Retail  Advertising  Workshop.  Columbus  Plaza,  Columbus. 

3  t-Aug.  2— National  Cartoonist  Society  western  section.  Santa  Cruz,  Calif, 
AUGUST 

7-8 — Missouri  Associated  Dailies  Summer  Meeting,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 

St.  Louis. 

9-11 — SNPA  (Eastern  Division)  Mechanical  Conference.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

11- 15 — United  States  Student  Press  Association,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

16-17— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Caroiinai,  | 
Blockade  Runner  Motel,  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C. 

16-18— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Community  Inn,  Kilgore,  Texas. 

16- 19 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Hotel  Sahara,  Las 
Vegas,  Nev. 

22 —  Montana  Associated  Press  State  Meeting,  Lewiston.  (In  conjunction 
with  Montana  State  Press  Association.) 

23- 27— Association  tor  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 

29- 30— Minnesota  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Meeting.  Bemidji. 

30- Sept.  2 — New  England  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Basin  Harbor 
Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

SEPTEMBER 

5-11 — International  Typographical  Union  convention.  Princess  Kaiulani 
Hotel,  Honolulu. 

12- 13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

13- 16 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Stadium  View  Inn,  Flushing  '■ 
Meadow,  N.  Y. 

15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  of  Canada,  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  - 
Montreal. 

18-20 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Continental  f 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  t 

18-20 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland,  i; 
Me. 

18-20 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  clinic.  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Das  f, 
Moines.  G 

20-22 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-Chicago, 
Chicago.  t' 

20-22 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Andrew  John-  4 
son,  Knoxville.  jj 

26-27 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Orlando  Hotel,  Decatur.  8 

26- 27 — Ohio  Dailies'  advertising  clinic.  Pick-Fort  Hayes.  Columbus.  I 

27- 29 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Claridge  Hotal,  ? 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  it 

27- 29 — New  England  AP  News  Executives- Association,  White  Cliffs  Motel, 

Plymouth,  Mass.  t 

28 —  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  Amer- 

lea,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  j 

OCTOBER  ; 

4-6 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg.  'i 

4- 7 — NNPA  Central  Region  Convention,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  • 

5- 6— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Parker  i 

House,  Boston. 

5-7 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  conference,  Statler 
Hilton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1 1-17 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

17- 18 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 20 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 

20-22 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  20th  general  assembly,  Hotel 
Maria  Isabel,  Mexico  City. 

22-24— PNPA  annual  convention,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel.  Philadelphia,  Pe. 
25-28 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Sheraton. 
Cleveland  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

NOVEMBER 

1 1-14— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

15-18 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and 
Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

17- 21 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Camelback  and 

Mountain  Shadows,  Phoenix.  Arizona. 

18- 21 — National  Editorial  Association  Fall  Meeting  &  Trade  Show,  Pick- 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 
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I  understand  you  are 


The  Manchester  Guardian 


And  I  hear  you  are 
‘‘The  Washington  Post 


of  America.” 


of  Britain.” 


guardu? 
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Not  really.  The  Guardijin  follows 
the  British  formula  of  national 
daily  circulation  and  backs  this 
with  a  Weekly  of  worldwide  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  Washington  Post 
fits  the  American  pattern  of 
locally  concentrated  circvilation 
and  does  this  so  well  it’s  read 

L 


by  three  out  of  five  Washing¬ 
tonians,  has  nearly  50%  more 
circulation  and  much  more  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other  Wash¬ 
ington  paper. 

But  to  this  extent  The  Guardian 
and  The  Washington  Post  are 
simil^ur:  Each  is  famed  beyond  its 


native  city.  Each  is  held  in  respect 
by  editors  and  world  leaders  every¬ 
where.  And  each  is  considered  essen¬ 
tial  reading  by  top  officials  of  its  own 
national  government. 


The  word  for  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  is... WOOD* 

^  New  Standard  Pony  Autoplate  ^  Special  Autoplate 

^  New  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Autoplate  ^  Supermatic  Autoplate 
^  Tensionplate  Heavy  Duty  Pony  ^  Tensionplate  Supermatic 

^  Tensionplate  Automiller 
^  Plate  Pre-Registering  Machine 


WOOD 


lAn  newspaper 

lllll  NIACHINERY 
IVU  CORPORATION 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

INI  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


UPI 

NEWSPICTURES 
TELL  THE  STORY 


HURLETRON 


DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
Group  and  Unit 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


rwin  J 


C^oiumn 


★  ★ 
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A  GAY,  COLOKFUL.  iiewsy  and  Itrief  column  entitleri  "World 
Fashions”’  now  appearing  in  the  30  Scripps  Leafnie  News, 
papers  is  written  by  Bette  Knight,  the  maiden  name  .d  Mrs. 
Frlward  W.  Scripps,  Hillsborough,  Calif.  She’s  the  wiii*  of  the 
president  of  the  Scripps  League  Newspapers  throughout  the 
West.  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scripps  recently  returned  from  visiting 
friends  in  Europe  and  Istanbul  and  attending  an  International  i 
Press  Institute  meeting. 

‘Bar#*’  With  Us — 

MosI  rrt'l  bait's  of  words 

On  wliul  lilt*  wonirii  wear 
But  shots  of  topless  bathing  suits 
.\re  inttre  than  they  eaii  “bare." 

—Lawrence  .4.  Barrett 

Pittsburg  (Kas.)  Headlight 

— James  Larkin  Pearson,  poet  laureate  of  North  Carolina 
and  former  newspaperman,  living  in  retirement  at  North  Wilkes- 
boro,  N.  C.,  is  writing  his  autobiography,  after  which  he  will  ■ 
attempt  to  finish  a  biography  of  Dolley  Madison  begun  by  j 
his  late  wife.  .  .  .  Louis  Graves,  living  in  retirement  at  Chapel  I 
Hill.  N.  C.,  after  a  distinguished  news  career  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  and  as  editor  of  the  Chapel  Hill  IVeeklj, 
had  an  interesting  column  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  about  meeting  ] 
Rudyard  Kipling  at  Lady  Astor’s  during  World  War  I.  .  .  .  ' 
Conrad  Alexander,  formerly  with  the  ^all  Street  Journal,  is 
living  in  retirement  at  Puilear,  N.  C.,  and  writing  an  erudite 
column  for  the  WiUces  Journal- Patriot,  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C.  \ 
This  newspaper  lost  one  of  the  most  unusual,  colorful  and 
courageous  country  correspondents  in  the  whole  country  in  j 
June  with  the  death  of  Ruth  Linney,  who  wrote  a  controversial 
and  cliatty  "Rambling  With  Ruth”  column.  i 

Grave  Digger 

To  have  to  di^  for  obit  facts 
To  this  reporter  is  a  crime 
Wlien  in  tbe  IVIoraue’s  old  dusty  stacks  . 

We  bad  tbeni  buried  all  the  time!  j 

— A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  ^ 

— Heady  heads:  “Sweet  Miss  Pickle  Says  She’s  No  Dill-y 
and  “Another  Perle  of  a  Fele  By  That  Mesta  Woman” — Aof 
York  Journal- American',  “Penny  Piper  Pipes  Peck  of  Gilded 
Woe” — New  York  Daily  News;  “Typewriter  Heiress  XXXs 
Out  Husband” — Los  Angeles  Times;  “Frey  (Rhymes  with  Pay) 
Doesn’t  Ride  for  Hay” — Seattle  Times. 

Make  Way  For  The  Press 

Fring<-  benefits  with  wliieh  no  one  but  a  newspaperman  would 
fill  his  wallet.  .  .  . 

PRESS  G.\BD:  SonielliiiiK  you  liopefully  show  to  a  policenun 
who's  tagging  you  for  overtime  parking.  He  looks  at  it  earefulh' 
returns  it  with  the  remark  “I  bate  reporters”  and  adds  the  charp 
of  nutpery. 

MOVIE  P.4SS:  It’s  f<»r  a  third-run  flicker  bouse  on  a  back 
street.  It’s  nut  giM>d  Thursdays,  Fridays,  Saturday’s,  Sundays  holi¬ 
days  or  nights  and  carries  a  50-cent  service  charge  and  20-rrni  , 
unius«-nieiit  fee.  '■ 

M.VL’S  BAB  (!.\RD;  Mai  is  an  old  friend  of  reporters.  He  love< 
them  mure  than  life  itself.  Tin-  curd  is  worth  five  cents  toward  an> 
drink  in  tbe  bouse  except  st-oleh,  bourbon,  rum,  rye,  vodka,  po- 
beer,  ale  and  sake.  It  may  be  used  only  on  Monday  niuminp 
betw€-en  7  and  8  o’elot-k. 

UISCOU.NT  C.4RD:  This  will  get  you  two  percent  off  any 
euntinued-niodel  television  set  which  was  manufactured  before 
and  lias  a  12-inrli-ur-under  screen. 

FAIRGROUNDS  P.4SS;  This  County  Fair  gem  is  so  precioo> 
that  it  is  not  transferable.  It  does  not  admit  your  car.  A  onc-doUar 
donation  (for  the  race  track  promoters)  is  required.  It  is  an 
exclusive  pass.  Only  500,000  have  been  issued. 

— Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Trardtt 
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THANKS  TO  THE  FOLKS  AT  PILLSBVRY. 


Wea..h.S.,oc„»HERALO^AME^ 

,h.  ..p  aword  ’’“/“lerwinne,  o^o.g  58  leoding 

and  Merchandising  Conte  •  -innnl  honor  We  are  grateful 

<;..ndav  newspapers  is  indeed  a  signal  honor,  we  arc  y 
Sunday  newspap  acknowledgment  of  our  effort. 


The  Pillsbury  Company 

Minneapolis  2,  Minnesota 


May  6 ,  1964 


JAMES  R.  PETERSOr 


Dili  iceman 
•efulh  . 
charp  * 

a  bark 

8,  holi- 
1  20-ren' 

le  lover 
ard  an’ 
ka,  »'«• 
niominp 


Mr.  C.  S.  Hurley 
Advertising  Director 
Herald-American 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Dear  Mr.  Hurley; 

Congratulations  on  winning  the  top  prize  in  the  Pillsbury 
Prize  Recipe  Insert  Merchandising  Contest.  The  Herald- 
American  was  chosen  the  winner  from  among  58  entrants  by 
The  Pillsbury  Company  and  Campbell-Mithun  for  outstanding 
merchandising  accomplishments. 

We  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  well  rounded  effort 
demonstrated  in  the  areas  of  trade  contacts,  coordination 
among  partner  sales, forces,  merchandising  ideas,  and  aid  in 
securing  outstanding  grocery  tie  in  ads.  It  is  merchandising 
such  as  this  that  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
decision  of  the  Prize  Recipe  partners  to  use  newspapers  to 
carry  this  supplement. 

We  would  appreciate  you  letting  us  know  whom  within  your 
organization  you  wish  to  take  the  two  trips  to  our  16th  Grand 
National  Bake-Off  which  will  be  held  in  Miami  Beach 
Ssptember  13,  14,  and  15.  Once  you  have  advised  us  we  will 
be  glad  to  make  the  necessary  reservations  and  arrangements 
for  their  trip. 


Sincerely, 


THE  SYMCUSE  HERALD-WERICM 

...  a  Sua^ay  uaH  of 


THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


MIUlll.jOIIIIII»mM«U>-«»IM»“ 

EvAniM  Sunday 

. ,.,onnUy  6,  ^.ow^n,  HECS  *  sanun 


thepost-stmdmd 
Morninc  and  Sunday 


editorial 


Publisher- Union  Studies 

dialogue  l)ei\\'een  newspaper  manageineni  ami  labor  which  got 
umlcr  way  a  year  ago  as  a  result  ol  the  tostly  newspaper  strikes  in 
New  York  and  (develand  is  beginning  to  bear  Iruit.  Two  lact-finding 
studies  by  a  combined  publisher-union  group  have  been  approved  to 
explore  the  application  ol  technologital  ailvances  and  how  they  alfect 
job  opportunities,  anil  the  role  ol  voluntary  arbitration  to  settle 
disputes. 

II  this  sort  ol  combined  ellort  hail  been  going  on  lor  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years  it  is  sale  to  say  a  lot  ol  newspaper  strikes  over  automation, 
manning  anil  the  use  ol  new  eipiijtment  might  never  have  taken  place. 

The  presiilents  ol  lour  newspaper  mechanical  unions  anil  lour 
members  ol  the  labor  relations  committee  ol  A.NPA  issueil  this  joint 
statement:  "  The  newspaper  business  cannot  allortl  to  ignore  the 
causes  ol  misunderstandings  that  result  in  work  stoppages,  lost  pro¬ 
duction.  anil  increaseil  costs.” 

It  is  well-stated  and  is  especially  signilicant  because  ol  its  endorse¬ 
ment  by  lour  union  leaders. 

\Ve  hope  this  first  taste  ol  labor-management  cooperation  will  lead 
to  further  joint  ellorts  which  can  only  result  in  benefitting  news- 
paj>ers  anil  everyone  who  works  lor  them. 


The  FBI — or,  the  CameVs  Nose 

^1  increasing  activity  ol  the  Federal  lJureau  ol  Investigation’s 
probing  into  newspaper  reporting  and  advertising  practices  threat¬ 
ens  to  achieve  sinister  projxmions,  il  it  hasn’t  already  done  so,  in 
our  opinion,  ft  is  like  the  camel’s  nose  appearing  uniler  the  tent — 
nothing  has  happened  to  the  tent  but  the  threat  is  always  there. 

I  he  FBI  activity  in  this  area  hail  its  start  in  the  steel  price  increase 
a  couple  ol  years  ago  when  government  agents  queried  newspa|H*rmen 
in  the  middle  ol  the  night  as  to  the  sources  ol  their  inionnation. 

Recently,  they  have  been  probing  the  source  ol  the  “Oswalil  Diarv” 
articles  written  by  a  Dallas  Sexes  reporter. 

Last  week  FBI  agents  calleil  on  the  jtublisher  ol  a  daily  newspaper 
in  .N’acogiloi lies.  Lex.,  and  the  ilirector  ol  a  radio  station  there  in¬ 
quiring  as  to  the  purihasers  ol  certain  jiolitical  advertising.  In  the 
case  ol  the  newspapei  the  sponsor’s  name  hail  been  inadvertetitly 
dropped  from  the  copy  by  a  prititer  and  the  FBI  was  so  notified. 

Does  all  ol  this  mean  that  newspaper  reporters  and  advertising 
men  are  going  to  have  to  answer  to  the  FBI  any  time  their  practices 
are  ilislikeil  or  critici/ed  by  someone?  W'e  don’t  like  the  looks  of  it. 


Guardian  of  the  Public  ^s  Purse 

^  I  lists  of  Pulitzer  Prizes  and  other  national  awards  are  filled  with 
the  names  ol  newspapers  and  rejwrters  who  have  done  outstanding 
investigative  reporting  disclosing  raids  on  the  public  treasury  by 
unscrupulous  officials.  The  Clexjeland  Plain  Dealer  has  gone  a  step 
further  and  uncovered  officials  who  haven’t  bothered  to  contribute 
their  share  to  the  public  treasury  by  way  ol  the  federal  income  tax. 
Using  a  little-known  federal  law  which  requires  IRS  to  keep  a  public 
record  of  taxpayers  who  have  filed  income  tax  returns,  the  P-D  dis¬ 
covered  and  exposed  numerous  public  officials  who  had  failed  to  file 
returns  over  a  period  of  years.  This  is  another  example  of  newspapers 
acting  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  purse  strings  not  only  to  uncover 
those  derelict  in  their  obligations  but  keeping  IRS  on  its  toes. 
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Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  ome  to 
you  in  sheep's  clothing,  hut  inwardly  they 
are  ravening  wolves.— St,  Matthew,  I'll; 
15. 
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HEY.  WAIT  A  MINUTE! 

Uianas,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 


MAN!  I  AM  GETTING  TIRED  OF 
THIS  PICKET  LINE! 

Alley,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


letters 


4, (KM)  LETTERS 

I  wa.s  deeply  interested  in  the  letter 
(June  27)  regarding  the  more  than  2.000 
letters  to  the  editor  published  in  1963  hy 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  and  the 
more  llian  1,750  letters  published  hy  the 
jVfit  Bedford  Standard-Times. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  1964  we 
published  1.983  letters  totalling  12,018 
column  inches.  We'll  probably  do  better 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year,  due  to 
the  summer  political  conventions  and  the 
November  election,  assuring  more  than 
4.000  published  letters  for  the  year. 

That’s  probably  not  a  record,  hut  I’ll 
wager  there  aren’t  very  many  papers 
printing  more. 

C.\RL  F.  Roff 

Promotion  Manager, 

The  Record, 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

A  SURPLICE 

In  the  interest  of  liturgical  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  accuracy,  may  I  point  out  that  Jean 
Sprain  Wilson,  whose  compilation  of  a 
glossary  for  desk  men  writing  on  fashions 
(June  13)  has  her  definition  of  “surplice” 
all  wrong.  If  any  future  writer  uses  the 
term  “surplice”  to  describe  a  “wrapped 
dress”,  he  or  she  will  demonstrate  ignor¬ 
ance  to  knowledgeable  church  people  in 
the  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopalian  or  Lu¬ 
theran  (-ommunions  whose  clergy  wear  sur¬ 
plices.  A  surplice  is  a  loose  white  linen 
over-garment  with  flowing  sleeves  which  is 
worn  over  the  cassock.  Generally  it  is 
about  three-quarter  length.  The  white  over- 
garment  choir  members  and  acolytes  wear 
and  which  may  be  considerably  shorter  is 
a  “cotta.” 

Alfred  P.  Kl.\usler 

Executive  Secretary. 

Associated  Church  Press, 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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STAR  JUGGLING  ACT 

Canfield,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News. 


Short  Takes 

Women’s  Page: 

The  brdie  had  ears  in  her  eyes  as  she 
posed  on  the  church  steps.  —  Turlock 
(Calif.)  Daily  Journal. 

• 

It  is  a  popular  beauty  shop  patronized 
by  women  who  want  the  latest  in  haid 
styling.  —  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Sentinel. 

• 

An  Alencon  lace  comet  held  her  illu¬ 
sion  veil.  —  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express. 

• 

The  bride  will  belined  with  cathedral 
candles  festooned  with  string  smilax. — 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 

• 

Lucille  Ball  doesn’t  know  it  to  this 
minute,  but  she  and  Mrs.  Walter  Lang 
had  on  the  same  black  sequin-top  chiffon 
cocktail  gown.  —  New  York  Joumal- 
American. 


S.  F.  FASHIONS 

Bimrose,  Portland  Oregonia'i 


THE  SECOND  PORT 

We  were  surprised  to  read  (“Texas  and 
England  Sections  Are  Linked”,  June  27) 
that  ....  Houston  is  the  second  port  in 
the  U.S. 

This  statement  is  incorrect  and  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  Felix  Prieto,  World  Trade  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Houston  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Perhaps  a  retraction  is  indicated  and 
we  would  certainly  appreciate  it. 

John  R.  O’Meallie 
Director  of  Advertising, 

Times-Picayune  Publishing  Corp. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

*  *  * 

‘TYPO’ 

I  was  compelled  to  do  a  double  take  on 
reading  your  otherwise  excellent  story  on 
the  Kennedy  Memorial  Library  fund  when 
I  came  upon  Mrs.  Kennedy’s  purported 
quote:  “I  can't  think  of  no  birthday  pres¬ 
ent  which  would  have  pleased  him  more.” 

The  former  First  Lady’s  syntax  is  im¬ 
peccable.  It  is  inconceivable  that  she 
would  have  made  the  foregoing  statement. 
All  of  which  proves  I  suppose  that  proof¬ 
reading  booboos  are  hound  to  occur  even 
in  the  best  regulated  magazines. 

Hymen  R.  Kaplan 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Two  ways  to  measure 
success  in  selling  the 
world’s  richest  market 


2 


In  the  first  half  of  1964,  The 
New  York  Times  increased  its 
share  of  advertising  carried  in 
New  York  newspapers  to  an  all- 
time  high  of  39%  (15%  more 
than  the  second  newspaper). 


And  carried  more  advertising 
(33,700,383  lines)  than  in  any 
previous  six-month  period. 


One  way  to  judge  a  newspaper’s  growth  is  to  measure  it  against  itself . .  . 
how  it  has  performed  in  the  past.  Another  way  is  to  measure  it  against 
other  newspapers  in  its  market . , .  right  now. 

By  either  standard,  The  New  York  Times  is  still  growing  in  its  ability  to  sell 
profitably  for  advertisers  in  the  richest  market  of  all. 

In  addition  to  its  record-setting  six-month  total  linage  and  share  of  field, 
The  Times  was  first  in  general,  automotive,  department  store,  financial 
and  classified  advertising  (with  67%  of  total  classified  linage  in  New 
York  newspapers). 

In  fact.  The  Times  carried  13%  more  advertising  linage  than  the  other 
two  New  York  morning  newspapers  put  together. . .  and  56%  more  than 
the  three  evening  newspapers  combined. 

Compelling  reasons  why  The  New  York  Times  should  be  your  first  choice 
in  selling  America's  first  market. 

Sl)f  Nfto  tjork  Simw  First  in  advertising  in  New  York  for  45  years 


Scranton’s  Blitz  Brings  Weary 
Press  Corps  to  San  Francisco 


960  Seats  for  Newsmen 
Flank  Rostrum  in  Palace 


lly  Josopli  X.  FlaninTv 

Scraiilon  reporter 

Win  or  lose  the  Republican 
Presidential  nomination,  there 
is  one  thinj;:  that  all  newsmen 
travelimr  with  Gov.  William  W. 
Scranton  would  have  to  admit 
—when  he  runs,  he  runs  hard. 

When  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  oj)ens  in  San 
Franci.sco  on  Monday,  Scranton 
will  briiiK  to  an  end  the  wildest, 
most  hectic  campaign  in  the 
history  of  American  j)olitics. 

In  ju.st  about  a  month,  the 
46-yeai-old  candidate  will  have 
visited  2i>  .states,  including  Cali¬ 
fornia  where  the  fate  of  his 
campaijrn  will  l>e  decided. 

As  the  loiiK  journey  neared 
its  end — returninp:  to  Illinois  for 
two  days  of  barnstorming  there 
—Jack  (\mmy,  Scranton’s  i)ress 
secretary,  was  tallyinR  up  the 
number  of  states  already  visited. 

23  SiaU's  in  .3  Weeks 

“Twenty-five  in  three  weeks,” 
he  said.  “Too  bad  we  don’t  have 
another  week  or  so.  We  could 
hit  the  other  25.” 

Conmy  wasn’t  too  far  from 
the  truth,  either,  as  the  weary 
newsmen  traveling  with  Scran¬ 
ton  could  verify.  They  had  al¬ 
ready  witnessed  campaipning 
that  involved  so  much  traveling 
in  such  a  short  period  of  time 
that  they  were  calling  it  Scran¬ 
ton’s  formula  for  “Instant 
Presidency.” 

Take  June  29  for  instance. 
That  was  the  day  that  newsmen 
traveling  with  the  Governor 
made  stops  in  five  states  before 
collapsing  in  their  beds  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

A  20-I1oiir  Day 

That  monumental  day  in  the 
history  of  American  campaign¬ 
ing  l)egan  with  Scranton  and 
the  newsmen  departing  from 
Scranton- Wilkes-Barre  airport 
in  Pennsylvania  at  7:30  A.M. 
The  group  flew  in  a  chartered 
plane  to  Charlotte,  N.C.,  where 
Scranton  met  with  the  state’s 
GOP  delegates,  then  helped  open 
Scranton  -  for  -  President  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  then  conducted  a 
news  conference. 


Ity  (!aiiiplH‘ll  Watson 

San  Francisco 
The  greatest  media  assem¬ 
blage  of  this  city’s  history  con¬ 
verged  here  this  week  for  the 
Republican  National  Conven¬ 
tion,  July  13-16. 

The  press  forces  gathered 
early  as  the  platform  sessions 
this  week  were  expected  to  key 
the  entire  campaign. 

The  media  are  massing  6,000, 


a  total  that  dwarfs  the  2,700 
press  gathered  here  for  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nations 
as  well  as  the  1,300  here  for  the 
GOP  convention  of  1956,  and 
the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty. 

The  forecast  compares  with 
around  5,000  in  Los  Angeles  for 
the  1960  Democratic  convention 
and  4,700  at  Chicago  for  that 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


ity  Kiciiard  L.  f^raves 

Asso«Malc<l  Press  writer 

Twenty  thou.sand  miles  ago, 
Pennsylvania  Gov.  William  W. 
Scranton  decided  the  only  way 
he  could  win  the  Republican 
Presidential  nomination  was 
with  an  air  blitz  on  GOP  dele¬ 
gates. 

That  was  June  12,  when  he 
announced  his  candidacy  in  Bal¬ 
timore.  His  objective  was  to  ice 
enough  delegates  to  keep  the 
front-runner,  U.S.  Sen.  Barry 
Goldwater  of  Arizona  from  bag¬ 
ging  the  nomination  on  the  first 
ballot  at  San  Francisco. 

The  air  mission  winged  otf  to 
a  shaky  start,  as  far  as  news¬ 
men  were  concerned.  In  fact  they 
were  left  behind.  That  was  when 
Scranton  flew  to  his  first  dele¬ 
gate  rendezvous  after  Baltimore 
in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Those  newsmen  who  trailed  in 
the  wake  of  the  first  Scranton 
sortie  had  to  find  their  own 
catch-as-catch-can  means — light 
planes,  rented  cars,  taxis.  From 
a  professional  standpoint  it 
looked  like  the  Scranton  air 
strike  would  never  get  off  the 
ground. 

Some  Changes  Are  Made 

But  25  states  later,  as  Scran¬ 
ton  headed  for  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  convention,  his  press  opera¬ 
tion  had  shaken  down  to  a 
smooth-running  operation  with 
a  minimum  of  the  irritations 
that  plague  newsmen  in  any 
campaign. 

Coming  back  from  Hartford, 
Scranton  and  his  .staff  knew 
something  else  would  have  to  be 
worked  out  for  their  trip,  as  far 
as  the  news  media  were  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  next  Monday,  June  15, 
newsmen  were  ushered  into  a 
DC-6  at  the  Scranton-Wilkes- 
Barre  airport.  Scranton  was  to 
fly  in  a  Jetstar,  a  small,  but 
extremely  fast  jet  passenger 
craft.  The  slower  DC-6  took  off 
first  for  the  westward  trip. 

Aboard  the  Jetstar,  Scranton, 
myself  and  Saul  Kohler  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer — the  pool 
men — and  a  few  of  Scranton’s 
staff  harnessed  up  for  the  take 
off. 

The  first  thing  that  happened 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


By  10:30  A.M.  the  group  was 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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960  Seats 

(Continued  from  pane  1)) 


year’s  Republican  >ratlierinK. 

The  larprest  temporary  com¬ 
munications  network  ever  set  up 
for  this  type  of  a  patherinp  has 
t>een  placed  in  operation,  com¬ 
munications  officials  said.  The 
total  cost  of  the.se  in.stallations 
has  lieen  estimated  at  from 
$3,000,000  to  $.'),000,000. 

Chief  factor  in  this  marshal¬ 
ling  of  men  and  equipment  is 
the  determined  effort  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  networks  to  establish 
.supremacy  in  their  field. 

For  newspapers,  400  tele¬ 
phone  equipment  specialists  in¬ 
stalled  press  facilities  alone. 
Western  Union  has  provided 
new  Telex  ser\'ice  in  addition  to 
batteries  of  tape  machines. 

.‘l.'l  Antennas 

Television  provisions  include 
33  microwave  antennas  outside 
the  convention  hall.  These  have 
cable  connections  to  30  tele¬ 
vision  cameras  in  the  convention 
arena. 

Inside  the  Cow  Palace,  the 
press  will  occupy  900  seats 
allotted  by  Warren  Duffee,  UPI, 
as  chairman  of  the  Standing 
Committee,  U.S.  Congressional 
Press  Galleries.  The.se  flank  the 
rostrum  on  both  sides. 

Weekly  newspapers  have 
dra\vTi  200  gallery  seats.  There 
are  IT.'j  for  periodicals. 

The  television  and  radio  gal¬ 
lery  is  estimated  at  1,000.  In 
addition,  an  unreported  number 
of  limited  area  passes  have  been 
issued.  These  are  for  work  space 
onlv. 

Robert  Smalley,  press  aide  to 
the  GOP  convention  committee, 
said  the  three  national  television 
networks  probably  have  2,000 
people  on  the  scene. 

CBS  drew  the  location  nearest 
the  speakers’  rostrum  with  NBC 
in  the  center.  ABC  has  the  out¬ 
side  post. 

These  studios  are  dwarfed  in 
size  by  the  individual  network 
areas  lining  most  of  the  North 
wing  just  off  the  arena.  Radio 
facilities  line  the  West  end, 
much  of  the  East  end  and  also 
overflow  into  the  North  exhibit 
building. 

The  working  press  off-stage 
arena  is  confined  to  the  South 
wing,  known  as  the  “South 
Barn’’  because  of  its  residents 
when  the  Cow  Palace — an  agri¬ 
cultural  hall — is  used  for  cattle 
shows. 

The  message  center,  Western 
Union,  a  general  press  room, 
railroad  and  air  lines  lounges 
are  in  this  hall.  AP  and  UPI 
and  their  photo  affiliates  also 
ai-e  located  here. 

Also  in  the  South  Barn  are 
the  news  rooms  of  the  New  York 
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Daily  News,  Chieayo  Tribune, 
Hearst  Newspapers,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  New  York  Times,  Los 
.4  nyeles  T  i  m  e  s.  Wash  ington 
Post,  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Time  magazine. 

Duplicate  Facilities 

Major  m€*dia  required  du|)li- 
cate  facilities  downtown  as  the 
Cow  Palace  is  just  l)eyond  San 
Francisco’s  southern  boundary, 
in  Daly  City. 

The  Continental  Ballroom  of 
the  new  Hilton  hotel  has  been 
converted  into  a  press  center. 
There’s  an  overflow  area  in  the 
Bellevue  Hotel  nearby. 

-AP  and  UPI  each  take  40  by 
4.')  foot  areas  in  the  Hilton  ball¬ 
room.  Flanking  them  are  GOP 
public  relations,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Newsweek,  Washington  Post, 
Neu'  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  Corinthian 
Broadcasting. 

Lining  one  wall  are  Press 
Wii*eless,  RCA,  the  three  San 
Francisco  dailies,  Oakland 
Tribune,  Ridder  Newspapers, 
Timmons  Bureau,  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  American  Cable  and 
WU  International. 

Sp«‘cial  Quarters 

One  central  area  lineup  in¬ 
cludes  the  news  rooms  of  Netv 
York  Times,  New  York  Daily 
Neivs,  Japan  Broadcasting,  Ad¬ 
vance  News  Ser\'ice,  Agence 
France  Presses,  Western  Union 
and  Time,  Life  and  Fortune. 

In  another  are  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Copley  News¬ 
papers,  Baltimore  Sun,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Cowles,  Washington 
Star  and  Wall  Street  Journal 
news  rooms. 

On  one  side  of  the  Bellevue 
lobby  are  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  RKO  and 
National  Committee  offices. 

On  another  are  the  Toledo 
Blade,  Congressional  Quarterly, 
Booth  Newspapers,  Newsday, 
Knight  Newspapers,  Dallas 
News,  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  Bufalo  Courier-Express, 
Detroit  News  and  Newark 
News. 

Also,  the  Kan.sas  City  Star, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Cincinnati 
Erujtiirer,  Omaha  World-Herald, 
New  York  Post  and  Cox  News¬ 
papers. 

Why  the  Name 

The  Cow  Palace  w’as  named 
by  an  indignant  newsman  while 
under  construction  29  years 
ago.  The  late  Benny  Home,  San 
Francisco  News  political  writer, 
protested  that  a  palace  was  be¬ 
ing  built  for  cows  while  people 
were  being  evicted  from  their 
homes. 

Bull  Hill  was  added  to  the 
nomenclature  when  transmission 


facilities  were  erected  on  a 
height  West  of  the  Palace. 

Terminal  railroads  again  op¬ 
erate  a  special  lounge  for  ac¬ 
credited  press  people.  A  South 
Bam  area  provided  special 
snack  service  with  dining  car 
waiters  in  attendance.  Tele¬ 
vision  sets  are  in  operation  to 
alert  visitors  to  unexpected  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  convention 
hall. 

An  adjacent  Air  Transporta¬ 
tion  Association  lounge  provides 
similar  facilities  for  delegates. 

(iohUiiiilli  on  GoIdH'uler 

More  than  190  reporters,  edi¬ 
tors,  photographers,  cameramen 
and  technicians  will  cover  the 
convention  for  United  Press 
International’s  newspaper,  radio 
and  television  subscribers?.  UPI 
Photos  will  l)e  on  the  .scene  with 
more  than  50  men. 

Julius  Frandsen,  Washington 
manager,  will  lie  in  charge  of 
the  convention  corps,  consisting 
mainly  of  31  members  of  the 
Washington  bureau,  nearly  all 
of  whom  have  covered  previous 
political  conventions.  Some  date 
their  experience  to  the  1930’s. 
Included  are  Lyle  C.  Wilson, 
Harry  Ferguson,  Raymond 
Lahr,  William  Theis,  and  Frank 
Eleazer. 

Assigned  to  Goldwater  will  be 
John  A.  Goldsmith,  long-time 
member  of  the  UPI  Senate  .staff. 

An  elaborate  communications 
system  l)egins  with  walkie-talkie 
radios  carried  by  reporters  and 
special  phones  which  will  link 
the  headquarters  hotel  (the 
Hilton)  with  other  hotels  where 
much  of  the  backstage  maneu¬ 
vering  will  go  on. 

By  the  time  the  balloting  and 
acceptance  speeches  are  over, 
UPI  Newsfilm  expects  to  .service 
about  a  million  feet  of  television 
film  to  100  stations  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  plus  every  major  network 
in  Europe,  Asia  and  South 
Africa. 

UPI  Audio,  a  voice  service, 
has  teamed  up  with  Meti-omedia 
Inc.,  to  feed  the  convention 
proceedings  to  more  than  65 
UPI  radio  subscribers  and  5 
Metromedia  stations. 

A  staff  of  AP  newsmen,  pho¬ 
tographers  and  editors  has  been 
assembled  in  San  Francisco 
from  many  parts  of  the  country. 
William  L.  Beale  Jr.,  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  chief  and  veteran  of 
14  national  conventions,  will  di¬ 
rect  coverage,  assisted  by  Mar¬ 
vin  L.  Arrowsmith,  former 
White  House  reporter  and  now 
general  news  editor  in  Washing¬ 
ton, 

F,  A.  Resch,  AP  general 
newsphoto  editor  whose  first 
convention  assignment  was  in 
1932,  will  direct  photographic 
coverage,  assisted  by  photo  news 
editor  Pat  McDonald  of  New 
York. 


Mr.  Beale  .said  his  star  of  60 
will  be  supnlemented  by  S.  F. 
Bureau  Chief  Willia*  i  J, 
Waugh’s  30-man  staff. 

Douglas  B.  Cornell,  vet  an  of 
almo.st  35  years  of  WasI  .ngton 
news  coverage,  will  write  the 
main  convention  storic..  for 
morning  newspapers.  ' 

Jack  Bell,  head  of  the  .AP’s 
.senate  staff  for  22  year.-;,  and 
Harry'  Kelly,  another  Washing¬ 
ton  veteran,  will  handle  the 
main  stories  for  afternoon  news- 
l)apers.  1 

Reiman  (Pat)  Morin,  winner 
of  two  Pulitzer  Prizes,  and  Saul 
Pett,  will  do  general  assignment 
and  feature  stories. 

Activities  of  the  candidates’ 
wives  and  of  women  delegates 
will  be  covered  by  Fiances 
Lewine  and  Doris  Klein. 

Special  assignments  include 
Walter  Mears  to  Barry  Gold- 
water,  Richard  Graves  to  Gov. 
William  W.  Scranton,  Robert  T. 
Gray  to  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Gene  Schroeder  to  Gov. 
George  W.  Romney,  Cornelius 
Hurley  to  Sen.  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  Geoffrey  Gould  to  Harold 
E.  Stassen,  and  Max  Harrelson 
to  Henry  Calwt  Lodge.  j 

Mr.  Resch’s  staff  of  jihoto-  I 
graphers,  picture  editors  and  I 
darkroom  technicians  numbers 
more  than  50,  and  his  arrange¬ 
ments  include  a  production  line 
to  develop  and  transmit  jihoto- 
graphs  within  minutes  after  the 
shutters  click. 

Southlund  to  Build 
Mill  in  East  Texas 

Lufkin,  Texas  ' 
Directors  of  Southland  Paper  j 
Mills  Inc.  voted  recently  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  newsprint  mill  in 
East  Texas  on  or  adjacent  to 
timberlands  owned  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  It  will  install  a  machine 
capable  of  producing  150,000 
tons  of  paper  annually  begin-  1 
ning  in  the  latter  half  of  1966. 
Cost  of  the  project  was  put  at  j 
$25  million. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  service,  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  ■ 
publisher  of  the  Dallas  Morning  . 
News,  resigned  from  the  board,  j 
His  son,  Joe  M.  Dealey,  was 
elected  to  his  place. 


His  First  in  1920 

San  Francisco 
Earl  C.  (Squire)  Behrens, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  jioliti- 
cal  editor,  has  covered  national 
political  conventions  since  1924. 
He  was  a  1920  observer  at  both 
conventions. 

His  biggest  headache  came 
this  year  in  helping  to  secure 
hotel  rooms  for  the  press.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  liaison  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Correspondents. 
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New^  Devices  for  tv 
Cottvention  Coverage 

By  Jean  Tarzian 


The  television  networks  arc 
promising  “better  and  more 
sophisticated  coverapre”  of  the 
national  political  conventions, 
i  with  the  help  of  new  electronic 
j  ievices.  The  key  word  is  mobil¬ 
ity. 

Perha)»s  the  most  amazing 
I  device  which  will  be.  used  by 
i  American  Broadcasting  Com- 
I  pany  is  the  100-pound  Ampex 
660  video  tape  recorder.  Called 
a  “flash  unit,”  it  uses  a  standard 
size  tape  that  can  be  played 
interchangeably  on  any  other 
660  recorder.  The  machine  can 
also  stop  tape  at  a  given  frame 
to  show  a  still  frame  picture. 

The  unit  is  light  weight  and 
gets  its  power  for  the  cameras, 
transmitting  equipment  and 
\-ideo  tape  machine  from  the 
engine  of  a  car,  said  George 
Hoover,  an  ABC  publicist. 

“You  plug  the  converter  into 
the  motor  and  it  changes  the 
energj'  from  the  car  into  elec¬ 
trical  energj'  to  run  the  equip¬ 
ment.  You  (lon’t  need  a  genera¬ 
tor,”  he  said. 

With  this  equipment,  ABC  can 
either  tape  or  go  “live”  without 
changing  cameras  and  other 
equipment. 

UKhtweight  Cameras 

ABC  newsmen  also  have  light¬ 
weight,  self-contained  television 
station  and  microwave  trans¬ 
mitters  and  receivers. 

The  Sylvania  “Newschief” 
camera  unit,  weighing  25  pounds 
and  transmitting  up  to  a  mile, 
is  a  cableless  unit  which  has  its 
own  transmitter,  antenna,  bat¬ 
teries  and  camera.  The  micro- 
wave  equipment,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  a  portable  radio,  also 
weighs  25  pounds.  It  is,  in  effect, 
a  miniature  cable  camera.  No 
special  lighting  is  needed  when 
using  the  camera;  it  has  the 
capability  of  filming  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  man’s  face  with  only 
the  illumination  of  a  cigaret  or 
cigar  tip,  according  to  Mr. 
Hoover. 

t  A  new  G.E.  communications 
system  will  be  used  as  a  trans- 
_  mission  and  reception  unit.  In 
normal  microwave  systems,  the 
'ideo  and  audio  signals  are 
transmitted  via  a  radio  beam. 
Here  the  signal  is  sent  by  a 
laser  bt'am. 

Wireless  Camera 

Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  also  will  use  a  wireless  tele¬ 
vision  camera.  The  Minicam 
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Mark  II,  capable  of  l)eing  oper¬ 
ated  by  one  man,  with  trans¬ 
mitter  pack,  power  supply  and 
transmitter,  weighs  less  than  29 
pounds.  Normal  lighting  condi¬ 
tions  will  suffice.  It  has  a  half- 
mile  range  from  pick-up  point. 

“Another  new  device  CBS  will 
use  is  a  city-wide  radio  paging 
system,”  said  Bob  Chandler,  of 
CBS  News. 

“There  is  always  the  problem 
that  no  one  is  near  a  phone 
when  you  want  him.  The  new 
system,  develoiied  by  General 
Electric,  employs  vest-pocket  re¬ 
ceivers  equipped  with  tiny 
speakers.  Each  receiver  is  as¬ 
signed  a  number  and  the  wearer 
will  first  hear  a  musical  tone, 
followed  by  a  message.  Even  if 
the  message  is  garbled,  the 
wearer  will  be  alerted  by  the 
musical  tone  to  call  in  to  head¬ 
quarters.” 

National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  has  a  walking  tv  station 
developed  by  Radio  Corporation 
of  America.  It  combines  a  small 
tv  camera  and  microwave  trans¬ 
mitter  in  a  lightweight  pack 
unit.  With  the  use  of  a  special 
antenna,  the  range  of  the  cam- 
eia  increases  from  several  hun¬ 
dred  feet  to  more  than  20  miles. 

NBC  has  also  ordered  four 
portable  tape  recorders,  each 
weighing  about  100  pounds  each. 
These  recorders  will  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  taping  of  pictures  and 
sound  at  the  scene  of  a  develop¬ 
ment  away  from  the  regular 
arena  cameras. 

Black  Beam  Sound 

Black  beam  sound — a  system 
for  transmitting  sound  using 
invisible  light — will  give  NBC 
News  two  additional  audio  chan¬ 
nels  from  the  convention  floor.  It 
consists  of  an  FM  modulated 
transmitter,  which  a  floor  re¬ 
porter  carries,  and  a  telescope¬ 
like  receiver  placed  at  a  high 
point  in  the  convention  hall. 

The  transmitter  sends  out 
ultra-violet  light  rays  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  and  the  receiver  picks 
up  the  light,  amplifies  it  and 
converts  it  into  electrical  energy. 

With  regular  portable  radio 
equipment,  each  network  is 
limited  by  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  to  four  audio 
channels  from  the  floor.  But 
black  beam  sound  does  not  re¬ 
quire  FCC  licensing,  which  en¬ 
ables  NBC  to  equip  two  floor 
reporters  with  black  beam 
transmitters,  boosting  the  sound 
channels  from  four  to  six. 

for  July  11,  1964 


FAMILY  MOVEMENT — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cullen  Murphy  and  their 
seven  children  have  forsaken  Cos  Cob,  Conn,  for  Dublin  for  two  years. 
Mr.  Murphy,  creator  of  the  King  Features  Syndicate  strip,  "Big  Ben 
Bolt,"  will  continue  his  work  in  Ireland. 


Floor  reporters  will  also  carry 
lightweight  portable  radio  gear, 
providing  two-way  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  television  control 
l)ooth  and  permitting  them  to 
broadcast  directly  to  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

‘Crash’  Mobile  Unit 
The  new  “crash”  mobile  unit, 
entirely  self-contained,  has  a  5 
KW  gasoline  engine  generator  to 
supply  the  power  to  operate  its 
technical  equipment:  two  port¬ 
able  cameras  (walking  tv  sta¬ 
tions),  a  portable  recorder, 
microwave  transmitting  and  re¬ 
ceiving  equipment,  a  video 
switching  system  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  audio  and  communications 
gear. 

Last  but  not  least  is  the  NBC 
News  Convention  Wire,  a  net¬ 


work  of  teletype  machines  link¬ 
ing  the  news  rooms  with  the 
Huntley-Brinkley  booth,  the  con¬ 
trol  rooms,  studios,  executive 
offices  and  other  major  work 
areas. 

Information  for  this  wire  will 
come  from  reporters  all  over  the 
convention. 

One  copy  of  the  material  will 
go  to  Huntley  and  Brinkley, 
other  copies  will  go  to  the  radio 
control  room. 

• 

A(1  Man  Killed 

Calistoga,  Calif. 

James  Scarbourgh,  34,  adver¬ 
tising  salesman,  Burlingame 
(Calif.)  Advance-Star,  was 
killed  July  3  when  his  auto  rolled 
over  twice  as  he  led  a  Napa 
County  Fair  race. 
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AP  Putting 
Computer  on 
News  Wire 

The  first  wire  service  com¬ 
puter  designed  to  handle  daily 
transmission  of  general  news  to 
newspapers  goes  into  operation 
Sunday  (July  12),  Associated 
Press  announced  this  week. 

The  AP  said  the  computer,  its 
third  IBM  1(?2()  to  be  put  into 
service,  will  justify  lines  for  its 
typesetting  general  news  circuit 
—the  TA  Wire — as  well  as  for 
the  AP  Sports  Wire.  Both  cir¬ 
cuits  span  the  country. 

AP  al.so  announced  that  si¬ 
multaneously  the  speed  of  its  TA 
Wire  would  l)e  increa.sed  to  66 
words  per  minute.  The  circuit 
has  lieen  opei  ating  at  b;!  w.p.m. 
since  its  inception  12  years  ago. 
The  Sports  Wire  was  Iwosted  to 
66  w.p.m.  a  year  ago. 

Two  other  AP  computers  have 
been  operating  16  months  and 
are  us^  to  compile  stock  tables 
and  other  financial  data,  as  well 
as  preparing  certain  news  texts 
for  transmission  over  l,(ir>0-word 
per  minute  dataspeed  circuits 
and  other  wires. 

lOO.tKHl  Words  u  Uav 


feeds  from  the  computer  through 
the  perforator  at  the  rate  of 
l,0.b0  words  a  minute  and  there 
is  a  backlog  sometimes  before 
tran.smission. 

AP  has  more  than  1,(100  news¬ 
papers  on  its  automatic  tyjje- 
setting  circuits,  including  about 
200  directly  .served  by  the  TA 
W'ire.  Some  .state  circuits  are 
already  operating  at  the  66 
w.p.m.  speed. 

Al)out  720  man-hours  were 
spent  i)rogramming  the  com- 
l)uter.  This  work  was  in  charge 
of  Mel  Fennell  and  Bob  Hall  of 
AP  and  Jerry  Kaplan  of  IBM. 
The  wires  are  in  charge  of 
Bei  nie  Farrell,  New  York  traffic 
chief. 

AP  technicians  will  visit  every 
AP  member  on  the  circuit  for 
the  (|uick  change  of  gears  in 
receiving  machines. 

• 

knight  Newspapers 
Tn  Inerease  Sl«K*k 

Akron,  O. 

Stockholders  and  directors  of 
Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  have 
voted  to  increase  the  ca])ital 
stock  of  the  corporation  from 
r*,000  common  shares  to  6,0(t0,- 
000  in  order  to  provide  for  fur¬ 
ther  expansion. 

The  announcement  of  the 
Ilian  came  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  officers,  directors  and 
stockholders  here  last  week. 


Raymond  K.  Price,  Jr. 


Whitney  Appoints 
Price  As  Editor 
Of  Editorial  Page 

Raymond  K.  Price  Jr.  has 
l>een  appointed  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  X(  W  York  Herald 
Tribune,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  John  Hay  Whitney, 
editor  in  chief  and  ))ublisher. 

Mr.  Price  succeeds  Dwight  E. 
Sargent  whose  appointment  as 
curator  of  the  Nieman  Founda¬ 
tion  at  Harvard  University  was 
announced  May  12.  Mr.  Sargent 


Dr.  Paulirg 
Loses  Clai  m 
On  Editorial 

The  U.S.  Circuit  C. ’.irt  of 
Appeals  in  New  York  tb  s  week 
affirmed  dismissal  of  a  suit 
brought  by  Dr.  Linus  C.  Pauling  ’ 
against  the  Xew  York  Xi  wa. 

Dr.  Pauling,  a  Nobel  pri2e 
winner  in  chemistry  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Institute  of  Technology, 
sut'd  the  News  Syndicate  Co. 
for  $r)(K),0()()  because  of  editorial  ' 
comments  alxmt  him  on  Sept.  2, 
11)61.  The  News  referred  to  him 
as  a  “loudmouth”  and  a  Com¬ 
munist  sympathizer  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  nuclear  tests  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  scientist  alleged  the  edi¬ 
torial  was  malicious  and  the 
trial  judge,  Archie  O.  Dawson,  ' 
had  ijermitted  hearsay  c-vidence  ■ 
against  him. 

By  his  own  publicity-seeking 
and  support  of  causes  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  Communism,  the  News  i 
.said.  Dr.  Pauling  had  created  ) 
for  himself  “a  reputation  that  j 
could  not  and  did  not  suffer  any  | 
damage  by  I'eason  of  the  edi-  j 
torial.”  I 

The  trial  jury  returned  a 


E.  Blanton  Kimbell,  AP  man¬ 
ager  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  said  the  computerization, 
along  with  the  increased  speed 
of  the  TA  Wire  will  mean 
almost  a  one-third  increase  in 
speed  and  volume  of  copy.  The 
TA  will  have  the  capacity  for 
almost  100,000  words  of  auto¬ 
matic  typesetting  copy  in  a  24- 
hour  period,  he  said. 

Unjustified  tape  will  be 
punched  by  operators  at  both 
the  TA  Wire  and  Sports  Wire 
sending  points.  The  tape  will 
feed  into  the  computer  and  the 
1620  will  perform  in  a  split 
second  these  functions  which  had 
consumed  time  and  effort  of  the 
operators : 

1.  automatic  justification  of 
lines. 

2.  hyphenation  where  neces¬ 
sary'. 

3.  automatic  quadding  out  of 
the  last  line  in  each  paragraph. 

In  addition,  the  computer  has 
been  programmed  to  produce 
baseball  box  scores  for  the 
Sports  Wire — at  a  great  time 
saving. 


Perforator  Modified 


John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  presided 
and  all  officers  and  directors  of 
the  Knight  newspapers  and  sub¬ 
sidiaries  were  reelected. 

The  companies  are:  Knight 
Newspapers,  Inc.;  the  Detroit 
Free  Pres^;  Miami  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  the  Gables  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  at  Coral  Gables,  Fla.; 
the  Keynoter  Publishing  Co.  at 
Marathon,  Fla.;  the  Beacon 
Journal  Publishing  Co.  at  Ak¬ 
ron;  the  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Ob¬ 
server  and  the  Charlotte  News; 
the  Portage  Newspaper  Supply 
Co.;  the  Miami  Herald  Lend-a- 
Hand  Fund  Inc.,  the  Charlotte 
Observer  Transportation  Co. ; 
the  Knight  Foundation,  and  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  Charities  Inc. 


‘Profile  in  Courage’ 
Editorial  in  Demand 


Mr.  Kimbell  said  modifications 
of  the  standard  perforator  to  fit 
AP  needs  w’ere  designed  bv 
C.  H.  McDonald,  AP  chief  of 
maintenance.  He  also  designed 
and  built  a  plexiglass  tape  bin 
to  prevent  tape  snarls.  The  tape 


Chicago 

A  total  of  39,485  reprints  of 
the  Chieayo  Tribune’s  “Profile 
in  Courage”  editorial,  June  20, 
have  lieen  ordered  by  the  public, 
according  to  Dale  Osborn,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tribune’s  public 
service  office. 

The  editorial  praised  Sen. 
Barry  Goldwater  for  following 
his  conscience  in  voting  against 
the  civil  rights  bill. 

The  reprints  are  free  for  the 
first  five  copies;  there  is  a  one 
cent  charge  for  each  additional 
copy. 


will  take  over  his  new  post  in 
Cambridge  shortly. 

Mr.  Price,  who  is  34,  came  to 
the  Herald  Tribune  in  1957  as 
assistant  to  the  chief  editorial 
writer.  Since  then  he  has 
served  in  various  capacities,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  editorial  writer, 
acting  Sunday  editor  and,  since 
last  December,  assistant  to  the 
imblisher. 

After  graduation  from  Yale 
University  in  1951,  Mr.  Price 
.served  with  the  Navy.  He  was 
on  the  editorial  staffs  of  Collier’s 
and  Life  liefore  joining  the 
Herald  Tribune. 


Heavier  Linage  Due 
For  Aiitu  Openings 


Commitments  hav’e  been  made 
assuring  newspapers  more  linage 
than  last  year  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  models  of  automo¬ 
biles  in  the  fall.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  learned  this  week. 

Black  and  white,  ROP  color, 
and  SpectaColor  will  be  used 
heavily,  with  the  ads  running 
closer  together  this  year  than 
usual  between  Sept.  17  and 
Oct.  9. 

Chevrolet  will  probably  be  the 
biggest  user  of  space,  as  it  was 
last  year  when  four  pages  of 
ROP  color  opened  the  campaign. 
It  is  expected  that  SpectaColor 
will  be  used  by  at  least  one 
manufacturer  probably  in  35 
new'spapers. 


verdict  in  fav’or  of  the  News  in 
May,  1963,  and  Judge  Dawson 
dismissed  the  complaint. 

The  appellate  court’s  unani¬ 
mous  opinion,  written  by  Judge 
Henry  J.  Friendly,  found  that 
the  editorial  came  under  the 
doctrine  of  fair  comment  and 
said  Judge  Dawson  had  not  been 
guilty  of  unfairness  toward  the 
plaintiff. 

Judge  Friendly  added  that  the 
court  might  have  reached  the 
.same  conclusion  on  the  basis  of 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling  in 
Times  v.  Sullivan. 

“The  sole  point  actually  de¬ 
termined  by  that  decision,”  he 
wrote,  “was  that  the  First 
Amendment  requires  a  state  to 
recognize  a  privilege  for  criti¬ 
cism  of  official  conduct.” 

Extension  of  the  decision,  the 
judge  said,  might  in  the  future 
protect  a  newspaper  from  a  libel 
claim  when  commenting,  without 
malice,  on  the  activities  of  non¬ 
officeholders  involved  in  debate 
on  public  issues. 


Daily  in  a  Weekly 

London 

John  F.  Day  Jr.  of  .the  Time- 
Life  broadcasting  staff  here  has 
bought  a  partnership  in  the 
weekly  Exmouth  Journal,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Devonshire.  He  has 
worked  for  several  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  and  was 
director  of  news  for  CBS. 
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Maj.  Virgil  I.  Grissom 


lly  Warren  Burkett 

Houston 

A  pair  of  former  newspaper- 
boys  w’ill  make  America’s  next 
headlines  in  space. 

Astronauts  Virgil  I.  (Gus) 
Grissom  and  .John  Young,  how¬ 
ever,  are  only  two  of  the  19 
.space  i)ilots  who  financed  their 
youthful  excursions  into  model 
airplanes,  bicycles,  and  cars 
with  their  earnings  from  a 
new'spaper  route. 

At  14,  Grissom  cornered  a 
large  share  of  the  newspaper 
carrier  business  in  his  home¬ 
town  of  Mitchell,  Indiana.  For 
about  three  years,  l)eginning  in 
1940,  Grissom  carried  the  Bed¬ 
ford  ( Ind.)  Mail,  Bedford 
Times,  Indianapolis  Star  and 
Louisville  Courier  Journal,  Gris¬ 
som,  now  an  Air  Force  major 
at  38,  enlisted  as  a  cadet  in 
1944  after  graduation  from 
Mitchell  High  School. 

Maj.  Grissom  will  fly  as 
spacecraft  commander  this  fall 
when  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration 
launches  the  first  two-man  Gem¬ 
ini  space  ship.  He  also  will  be¬ 
come  the  first  American  to  make 
two  space  flights;  he  nearly 
drowned  when  his  capsule  sank 
after  the  first  flight,  July  21, 
1961. 

Grissom’s  co-pilot.  Navy  Lt. 
Commander  John  Young,  was 
one  of  the  youngest  carrier  boys 
in  Orlando,  Florida.  Born  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  1930,  Young  said  he 
carried  the  Orlando  Sentinel  in 
1939-40. 

The  Youngest 

Youngest  carrier  boy  of  them 
all  was  the  first  American  into 
space.  Navy  Commander  Alan 
B.  Shepard  Jr.,  40.  Commander 


Shejjard  said  he  was  carrying 
the  Boston  (ilohe  and  the  Boston 
Herald  to  residents  of  Ea.st 
Derry,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1930-33  when  he  was  in  the  i)ri- 
mary  grades. 

Shepard’s  early  business 
training  .stuck  with  him.  He’s  a 
director  of  the  Baytown,  Texas, 
State  Bank  and  has  investments 
in  oil  and  quarterhorse  ranch¬ 
ing.  A  virus  infection  grounded 
him  several  months  ago,  and  he 
now  runs  the  training  program 
for  the  29  astronauts  assigned 
to  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Houston. 

Newspaper  editois  and  read¬ 
ers  will  read  a  lot  at)out  the  two 
astronauts  who  serve  as  the  re¬ 
serve  of  “backup”  pilots  for 
Grissom  and  Young.  They  are 
Navy  Commander  Walter  M. 
Schirra  Jr.,  41,  senior  pilot,  and 
Air  Force  Capt.  Thomas  P. 
Stafford,  the  co-pilot. 

Schirra  never  carried  a  news- 
l)aper  route.  Stafford,  however, 
delivered  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  the  Oklahoma  City  Times 
in  his  hometown  of  Weather¬ 
ford,  Oklahoma,  in  1944-45. 

3  from  Columbus 

More  astronauts  have  carried 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 
and  Columbus  Citizen  than  any 
other  newspaper. 

Marine  Lt.  Colonel  John  H. 
Glenn  Jr.,  42,  was  the  most 
famous  carrier  Iwy  of  them  all. 
“I  had  a  newspaper  route  for 
the  Columbus  Citizen  for  ap- 
l)roximately  two  years  and  for 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  for  a 
short  jieriod  of  time,  about  three 
months,  when  I  was  about  12 
years  of  age,”  Col.  Glenn  re¬ 
called  recently.  He  distributed 
the  .state  editions  in  his  home 
town  of  New  Concord,  Ohio. 

Col.  Glenn  is  recuperating 
slowly  from  the  head  injury  he 
received  in  his  Ohio  hotel  apart¬ 
ment  on  the  eve  of  his  planned 
entry  into  the  U.S.  Senate  race. 

Two  members  of  the  third  or 
“Apollo”  group  of  astronauts 
had  routes  while  they  lived  in 
Columbus.  Air  Force  Capt. 
Michael  Collins,  33,  delivered 
the  newspapers  in  1943  while 
his  father,  the  late  Maj.  Gen. 
James  L.  Collins,  maintained 
the  family  home  there.  Colum¬ 
bus  was  the  permanent  home¬ 
town  for  Air  Force  Capt.  Bonn 
F.  Eisel,  33,  who  carried  a 
route  in  1942. 

Civilian  astronaut  Elliot  M. 
See,  37,  learned  the  carrier  bus¬ 
iness  with  the  afternoon  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle  in  1941-42,  but 
he  switched  over  to  the  Dallas 
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Morning  Xcu's  (1942-44)  when 
his  family  moved  to  Dallas. 

Marine  Captain  Clifton  C. 
Williams,  Jr.,  31  and  the  only 
bachelor  in  the  i)rogram,  was  a 
carrier  for  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press  and  Register  in  1943-4.5. 

Karly  Riser 

Frank  Borman,  now  an  .Air 
Force  major,  was  a  carrier  boy 
to  warm  the  heai-ts  of  all  circu¬ 
lation  managers.  For  nearly 
three  years,  back  in  1940,  he 
threw  the  newspa|)ers  on  a 
morning  and  two  evening  routes 
for  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen 
and  the  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
Maj.  Borman,  35,  resumed  his 
early  rising  habits  when  he  left 
Tucson  for  West  Point. 

The  most  consistent  carrier 
l)oys  in  their  youth  were  Apollo 
astronauts  Alan  Bean,  32,  and 
R.  Walter  Cunningham,  32. 
They  kept  at  their  routes  stead¬ 
ily  for  more  than  four  years. 

Bean,  a  Navy  lieutenant,  de¬ 
livered  the  Fori  Worth  (Texas) 
Press  in  1945-49. 

Cunningham,  one  of  the  two 
PhD.  astronauts,  delivered  the 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  E\'ening 
Outlook  in  1944-48. 

Circulation  men  who  read  and 
l>elieve  their  newspapers’  astrol- 
ofyy  columns  may  draw  .some 
conclusions  about  dependability 
from  the  coincidence  that  Lt. 
Bean  was  born  on  March  15  and 
Cunningham  on  March  16  of 
1932. 

Can't  Remember  Names 

On  the  other  hand,  four  astro¬ 
nauts  were  blessed  with  those 
short,  youthful  memories  that 
give  route  managers  grey  hairs. 
Today,  they  admit,  they  can’t 
lemember  the  names  of  their 
newspapers. 

Neil  Armstrong,  33,  had  a 
route  in  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
in  1941-43,  he  recalls.  And  AF 
Capt.  David  R.  Scott,  32,  de¬ 
livered  one  of  the  San  Antonio 
newspapers  in  1943  while  his 
parents.  Brig.  Gen.  and  Mrs. 
Tom  W.  Scott,  lived  in  Texas. 

James  A.  McDivitt,  35-year- 
old  AF  captain,  and  Charles  A. 
Bassett  II,  32-year-old  AF  cap¬ 
tain,  both  had  weekly  routes. 
Capt.  Bassett  lived  in  North 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  at  the  time, 
1943,  and  McDivitt  was  a  sub¬ 
stitute  carrier  in  Berlin,  Wis¬ 
consin,  1941-42. 

Eleven  astronauts  earned 
pocket  money  some  other  way. 
These  include  AF  Maj.  Edwin 
E.  Aldrin,  Jr.,  34;  AF  Capt. 
William  A.  Anders,  30;  Navy 


Lt.  Commdr.  John  Young 


Lt.  Charles  Conrad,  Jr.,  34;  AF 
Maj.  Gordon  Cooper,  37;  AF 
Capt.  Theodore  C.  Freeman,  34; 
Navy  Lt.  Comdr.  Richard  F. 
Gordon,  34;  Navy  Lt.  Comdr. 
James  A.  Lovell,  36;  Navy 
Comdr.  Walter  M.  Schirra; 
Donald  K.  (Deke)  Slayton,  40; 
Russell  L.  Schweickart,  28;  and 
AF  Capt.  Edward  H.  White  II, 
33. 

All  29  of  the  flying  astronauts 
will  have  their  names  in  print 
as  both  newsmakers  and  au¬ 
thors.  Their  bylines  will  apjiear 
on  many  of  their  old  newspaper 
routes  through  personal  stories 
.syndicated  through  the  World 
Book  Encyclopedia’s  Science 
Service. 

• 

New  Daily  Plaiiiietl 
For  Indiana  Town 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

A  new  evening  daily  is  being 
organized  here  hy  Thomas  E. 
Jones,  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Jeffersonville  Post  and  the  Free 
Press.  It  will  be  owned  by  Com¬ 
merce  Publishing  Co.,  of  which 
George  Lane,  a  local  banker,  is 
l)resident. 

Other  principals  in  the  com¬ 
pany  are  Ronald  R.  Fifer,  an 
attorney,  and  Paul  Hadley, 
manager  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  company  has 
acquired  the  two  papers  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Jones  and  has 
retained  John  F.  Foltz,  Indiana 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Times,  to 
be  editor.  This  is  his  home  town. 

Clark  County  already  is 
served  by  the  Evening  News, 
published  here  by  Owen  Voigt. 
It  supports  the  Democratic 
party. 
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>0  BADGES  l\  PIG  STIES 

Frolicking  with  Mr.  K 
Through  Scandinavia 

By  Ednin  Roth 


in  parliament  again,  but  the 
Norwegians  preserved  the  sac- 
rodness  of  their  parliament’s 
beautiful  debating  chamber.  We 
could  see  it,  but  we  could  not 
use  it. 

Security  was  far  less  strict 
and  much  less  obvious  in  Nor¬ 
way  than  either  in  Denmark  or 
in  Sweden. 

Of  all  the  many  papers  we 
got  during  Khrushchev’s  three 


weeks’  Scandinavian  tour,  most 
of  us  will  treasure  the  'anish 
government’s  working  p;ograin 
for  the  press.  Its  English  ver¬ 
sion  contained  this  delightful 
sentence  about  Copeni.agen’s 
big  agricultural  show:  Whai 
Prime  Minister  Khrushchev  has 
left  the  platform,  newsmen  will 
Iward  the  buses  and  pros  -ed  to 
the  pig  sties,  where  there  \ill  be 
no  restrictions  for  the  Pn  ss.” 


Oslo,  Norway 

In  shiny  white  steel  helmets 
and  gray  uniforms,  many  mili¬ 
tary  policemen  stood  with  their 
black  army  lx)ots  on  the  carpets 
inside  Stockholm’s  royal  palace 
— turning  their  backs  on  King 
Gustaf  Adolf  of  Sw'eden  and  his 
guest.  Never  before  had  Swe¬ 
dish  soldiers  stood  with  their 
backs  to  their  king,  and  they  did 
so  only  because  his  guest  was 
Nikita  Sergeyevitch  Khru¬ 
shchev. 

They  had  to  stand  with  their 
faces  toward  the  newsmen  to 
ensure  (although  our  special 
police  card  with  photograph,  and 
green  “Supplementary  admis¬ 
sion  Card  Number  3”  giving  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  palace  had  been 
checked  five  times  before  we  got 
there)  that  none  of  us  would 
attempt  to  kill  Khrushchev  or 
to  kidnap  him. 

But  no  greater  contrast  was 
possible  than  that  betw-een 
Khrushchev’s  visit  to  King  Gus¬ 
taf  Adolf  of  Sweden,  and  his 
earlier  visit  to  King  Frederick 
of  Denmark  in  his  summer  castle 
at  Fredensborg  near  Copen¬ 
hagen.  When  the  Danish  royal 
family  and  the  Soviet  premier 
walked  into  the  castle  park  after 
lunch,  all  accredited  newsmen 
were  admitted.  Meanwhile  we 
had  been  given  an  excellent 
lunch  near  the  castle  by  the 
Danish  government.  There  were 
no  soldiers  in  field  uniforms,  no 
guards  stood  facing  us,  and  the 
Danish  royal  family  with  Khru¬ 
shchev  left  their  path  to  walk 
right  into  the  crowd  of  news¬ 
men. 


In  the  Tivoli  Gardens 

On  some  events  of  the  Danish 
tour,  only  a  small  “Inner  Pool” 
of  newsmen  could  be  near  Khru¬ 
shchev,  but  the  “pool  briefings” 
worked  well,  and  the  basic  ac¬ 
creditation  cards  could  get  all 
of  us  near  Khrushchev  much  of 
the  time.  Khrushchev’s  visits  to 
the  Danish  farms  in  the  Fuen 
area  were  riotously  funny. 
Whenever  photographers  went 
into  fields  or  got  too  near  cows, 
Khrushchev  yelled  at  them: 
“You  vandals!  You  barbarians!” 
He  threatened  photographers 
with  his  walking  stick.  Once 
he  suggested  loudly  that  a  bull 
should  be  turned  against  the 
photographers. 

Our  press  center  in  Copen¬ 


hagen  was  a  large  restaurant 
with  a  dance  hall,  which  is 
usually  a  part  of  the  famous 
Tivoli  Gardens. 

In  Stockholm,  the  entire  par¬ 
liament  building  was  handed 
over  to  the  newsmen  as  a  press 
center.  Parliament’s  debating 
chamber  became  a  theater  in 
which  Khrushchev’s  televised 
appearances  were  projected  to 
a  huge  screen  for  newsmen 
watching  from  the  deputies’ 
seats.  But  with  everything  over¬ 
organized  into  lunatic  confusion, 
about  800  newsmen  from  all 
over  the  world  had  to  chase  40 
separate  and  different  “Supple¬ 
mentary  Admission  Cards.” 
Several  dozen  members  of  Swe¬ 
den’s  various  security  services 
acted  as  “Press  Officers”  with 
red,  yellow  and  green  armbands. 

The  Swedes  supplied  an  after¬ 
noon  of  such  superb  madness 
that  none  of  us  will  ever  forget 
it.  When  Khrushchev  toured  a 
huge  farm,  he  and  his  party 
rode  on  a  farm  wagon  drawn  by 
a  tractor.  A  second  farm  wagon 
drawn  by  the  same  tractor  con¬ 
tained  all  newsmen  who  could 
jump  on  it  before  it  was  full. 
For  other  newsmen,  seven  more 
tractors  pulled  14  other  farm 
wagons. 

Crazy  Procession 

This  crazy  procession  driving 
across  the  fields  in  hot  sunshine 
would  have  been  funny  enough. 
But  added  to  it  were  mounted 
policemen  riding  among  the 
cattle  like  cowboys.  About  200 
policemen  carrying  guns,  clubs, 
and  long  swords  linked  hands  to 
form  a  ring  around  the  wagon 
containing  Khrushchev,  and  ran 
beside  it  in  a  kind  of  cossack 
dance. 

Two  hours  later,  “Supple¬ 
mentary  Admission  Card  Num¬ 
ber  40  (Pink)”  admitted  news¬ 
men  to  the  garden  of  Prime 
Minister  Tage  Erlander’s  coun¬ 
try  home.  There  we  were 
guarded  by  about  300  policemen, 
as  Khrushchev  spent  the  night 
in  this  house.  But  Khrushchev 
waved  the  policemen  aside  to 
hold  a  clowning  press  confer¬ 
ence.  Suddenly  he  noticed  a  row 
boat  tied  to  the  wooden  pier  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden.  He 
climbed  into  it,  and  insisted  on 
rowing  Prime  Minister  Tage 
Erlander  across  the  lake. 

In  Oslo,  the  press  center  was 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDEINT 

Adventure  on  Pay, 
Sans  Trench  Coat 


Foreign  correspondents  have 
undergone  a  transformation 
since  the  days  before  World  War 
II,  a  sur\'ey  by  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  has  disclosed. 

Correspondents  themselves 
think  that  “today’s  breetl,  while 
less  colorful  and  less  personable, 
is  more  serious,  better  educated, 
more  specialized  and  more  in¬ 
clined  to  depth  reporting  and 
analysis.” 

“There  used  to  be  some  gen¬ 
iuses,  but  most  were  transient 
bums,”  one  correspondent  wrote 
on  his  surv’ey  questionnaire,  “but 
now  there  are  fewer  of  either 
and  more  pros.” 

Another  remarked:  “The  days 
of  the  trench-coater  who  wore 
out  the  T’  key  is  passing.  There 
are  more  newsmen,  fewer  cor¬ 
respondents.” 

The  sur\'ey’s  findings  are  re¬ 
ported  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Columbia  Jmimalism  Re¬ 
view,  a  quarterly  published  by 
the  journalism  school,  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  titled  “The  Foreign  Corre¬ 
spondent  and  His  Work.”  The 
authors  are  Frederick  T.  C.  Yu, 
associate  professor  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia,  and  John  Lu- 
ter,  coordinator  of  the  School’s 
Advanced  International  Report¬ 
ing  Program. 

"The  sun’ey  results  are  based 
on  responses  to  a  nine-page 
questionnaire  from  140  of  the 
estimated  350  to  450  American 
reporters  working  abroad  full 
time  as  correspondents  for 
American  news  media. 

College  Degrees 

The  sur\'ey  found  that  today’s 
correspondents  are  well-educat¬ 
ed — 57  percent  hold  at  least  one 
college  degree  and  a  third  of 
these  have  two  degrees  or  more. 
A  typical  one  is  likely  to  be  a 
married  man,  in  his  late  thirties 
or  early  forties,  with  at  least 
one  child.  Politically,  49  percent 
of  the  140  correspondents  are 
Democrats;  41  percent  are  inde¬ 
pendents.  Six  percent  listed 
themselves  as  Republicans. 


They  have  had  an  average  of 
17  years  experience  in  journal¬ 
ism,  10  as  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents.  More  than  a  third  of  the 
correspondents  earn  more  than 
$15,000  a  year.  A  slightly  larger 
group  makes  between  $10,000 
and  $15,000.  Only  16  percent  are 
paid  less  than  $10,000. 

The  correspondents  are  of 
widely  diversified  origins — from 
all  areas  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
best  represented.  No  one  uni¬ 
versity  has  furnished  a  majority 
of  correspondents.  Fourteen  of 
the  140  respondents  were  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Har\’ard,  13  from  the 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  No  other  institution 
supplied  more  than  five. 

His  Own  Boss 

A  majority  know  French,  and 
many  know  German.  But  knowl¬ 
edge  of  less  popular  languages 
is  a  different  story.  No  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Africa  listed  any 
competence  in  an  African  lan¬ 
guage.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
were  taking  some  instruction, 
often  at  their  own  expense,  to 
learn  languages. 

The  correspondents  reported 
that  69  percent  of  their  working 
time  was  spent  reporting,  with 
the  rest  occupied  with  adminis¬ 
trative  and  public  relations  mat¬ 
ters.  However,  the  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  continues  to  be  his 
own  boss.  The  questionnaires 
show  that  the  correspondents 
themselves  suggested  an  aver¬ 
age  of  80  percent  of  the  stories 
they  filed. 

To  get  the  news  they  traveled 
an  average  of  2,156  miles  per 
month,  but  sharp  divergencies 
appeared  for  each  area.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  governmental  restric¬ 
tions  confined  reporters  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  about  200  miles 
a  month,  while  correspondents 
in  Canada  (during  a  political 
campaign)  averaged  4,416  miles. 

In  spite  of  some  of  the  large 
areas  assigned  for  coverage,  53 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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2,000  Attend 
4th  Spectacle 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Despite  a  forenoon  tempera¬ 
ture  of  103  degrees,  more  than 
2,000  jjersons  tumed  out  for  the 
Arizona  Republic’s  second  an¬ 
nual  Fourth  of  July  “Ring-the- 
bells-for-Freedom”  celebration 
at  Encanto  Park. 

The  gathering  was  timed  to 
coincide  with  Independence  Day 
obsenances  throughout  Ari- 


Honored  guests  included  Gov. 
Paul  Fannin  and  other  dignitar¬ 
ies.  Jesse  A.  Udall,  chief  justice 
of  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court, 
presided.  George  Miller,  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  local  Boy  Scout  coun¬ 
cil,  appeared  as  the  principal 
speaker. 

A  concert  was  jiresented  by 
the  Arizona  National  Guard’s 
108th  Army  Band.  The  program 
also  included  the  presentation  of 
brass  “freedom  bells”  to  10  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Republic’s  “Why 
Ring  Bells”  essay  contest  for 
children. 

Closing  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  the  ringing  of  a  giant 
Santa  Fe  Railway  steam  engine 
bell. 


NEWS  FROM  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.! — A  post  rider  delivers  a  copy  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  Mayor  Glynn  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
at  ceremonies  July  4  in  front  of  the  Hartford  Courant  building.  The 
historic  moment  in  1776  was  re-enacted  before  1,000  persons  in  a 
colorful  program  which  was  part  of  the  Courant's  200th  anniversary 
celebration.  Col.  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  Courant  publisher,  is  seen  (at 
left),  his  arm  in  a  sling  due  to  a  fall  (not  a  feigned  revolutionary  war 
wound,  he  explained).  In  colonial  costume  (at  right)  is  George  Green, 
a  descendant  of  Thomas  Green,  first  publisher  of  the  Courant.  Others 
on  the  stand  are  state  officials,  Hartford's  oldest  minister,  a  priest  who 
carried  the  Courant  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  Jerome  H.  Walker, 
executive  editor  of  E&P.  The  event  was  arranged  by  Bob  Eddy,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Courant. 


lohing  leaiure  oi  cne  pro-  Milwaukee  Sentinel  photographer  James  L.  Stanfield  caught  Columnist 

gram  was  the  ringing  of  a  giant  Wilson  with  an  unusual  cocktail  party  companion  who  spelled  his 

Santa  F  e  Railway  steam  engine  middle  name  with  two  T's  "Lloyd  Tthe  Llama."  Wilson  was  covering  the 

"Day  in  Old  Milwaukee"  celebration. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  July  11,  1964 


20-Page  Section 
For  the  Circus 


Milwaukee 

A  salute  to  Milwaukee’s 
Fourth  of  July  festival — “A 
Day  in  Old  Milwaukee” — was 
offered  by  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  with  a  special  20-page  sec¬ 
tion  added  to  the  usual  Saturday 
morning  edition. 

Some  385,000  copies  of  the 
supplement  were  circulated.  A 
full  color,  circus-type  poster 
featuring  an  old  time  circus 
clown  appeared  on  the  front 
liage  to  announce  “the  greatest 
show  on  earth.” 

The  supplement  outlined  news 
of  the  downtown  circus  parade 
and  old  photographs  and  stories 
were  used  to  describe  some  of 
the  traditions  connected  with 
the  circus. 

Full  Guverage 

The  July  4th  spectacular  was 
covered  by  a  corps  of  newsmen 
from  all  areas  of  Wisconsin. 
Press  facilities  were  provided  in 
the  annex  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  building,  according  to 
Courtland  R.  Conlee,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Journal  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 
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NAB  Seeks 
Man  to  Fill 
Collins’  Job 

The  quest  for  a  new  president 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  will  be^n  for¬ 
mally  July  14  when  the  44- 
member  joint  lx)ard  meets  in 
Chicago. 

LeRoy  Collins,  former  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Florida  who  took  the 
$75,0()0-a-year  position  as  chief 
spokesman  for  the  broadcasting 
industry  Jan.  4,  1961,  is  return¬ 
ing  to  gov'ernment  service  at 
less  than  $25,000-a-year  in  the 
post  of  director  of  community 
relations  service  which  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Civil  Rights  Bill, 

Mr.  Collins’  contract  runs 
through  1965.  He  told  a  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  that  NAB 
will  settle  with  him  for  $60,000 
plus  some  incidentals  that  in¬ 
clude  a  car  and  a  color  tv  set. 
President  Johnson  has  made  it 
clear  that  Mr.  Collins  must 
sever  all  ties  with  the  broadcast 
business  to  conform  to  conflict- 
of-interest  laws  when  he  enters 
federal  service. 

Tlie  Key  ('.ommitlee 

A  five-man  executive  commit¬ 
tee  undoubtedly  will  propose 
nominees  for  the  NAB  presi¬ 
dency.  Its  members  are  Willard 
Schroeder  of  the  Time-Life  sta¬ 
tions;  Mike  Sharpiro  of  the 
DaUdif  MinDihifi  \ewii  station, 
WFAA;  John  Dille  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth 
and  president  of  WSJV-tv  at 
South  Bend;  Rex  G.  Howell  of 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  and  Jack 
Lee  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Some  industry  observers  be¬ 
lieve  the  NAB  hierarchy  may 
select  someone  for  president  this 
time  who  is  identified  with 
broadcasting.  In  this  event,  these 
names  are  mentioned:  J.  Leon¬ 
ard  Reinsch,  of  Cox  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp. ;  Donald  H.  McGan- 
non,  Westinghouse  group;  Clair 
R.  McCullough,  Steinman  sta¬ 
tions;  Ward  L.  Quaal,  of  the 
Chieago  Trihune  family;  and 
John  S.  Hayes,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post-Neu’xweck  stations.  All 
except  Mr.  McGannon  in  this 
list  manage  newspaper-affiliated 
stations. 

The  selection  committee,  it 
was  .said,  might  even  choose  to 
wait  until  after  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  conventions  are 
out  of  the  way.  One  or  the  other 
might  produce  a  leading  candi¬ 
date  for  the  NAB  job.  In  1960, 
it  was  recalled.  Governor  Collins 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention. 


Castro  Invites 
Newsmen  to  Cuba 

Premier  Fidel  Castro  has  in¬ 
vited  25  U.  S.  newspapers  and 
magazines  to  send  reportei  s  to 
Cuba  and  the  State  Department 
-said  it  would  validate  passports 
for  “Imna  fide”  news  assign¬ 
ments. 

Dr.  Castro  was  said  to  have 
taken  the  step  in  an  etfort  to 
offset  reports  by  Cuban  exiles. 
Whatever  the  visiting  newsmen 
might  write,  he  intimated  in  an 
inteiwiew,  it  could  not  be  worse 
than  the  exiles  stories. 

If  any  of  the  news  media 
accept  the  Cuban  leader’s  offer 
to  pay  their  expenses,  the  State 
Department  said  they  will  have 
to  register  as  foreign  agents. 

On  the  invitation  list  were  22 
dailies,  Time,  Neu’steeek  and 
the  monthly  Wnr-Peaee  Report. 
The  Xew  York  Times  has  a  resi¬ 
dent  correspondent,  Richard 
Eder,  in  Havana. 

• 

L4PA  Won’t  Take 
Share  in  Newspaper 

The  executive  committee  of 
the  Inter-American  Press  .4sso- 
ciation  has  resolved  to  renounce 
the  bequest  of  a  half  interest  in 
the  newspaper  El  Intransigentc 
of  Salta,  Argentina. 

lAPA  President  John  R. 
Reitemeyer,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  said  the  decision  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  its  certifi¬ 
cate  of  incorporation  does  not 
provide  that  the  association 
shall  operate  a  new.spaper  or 
participate  in  any  commercial 
venture. 

The  request  was  made  by 
Martin  Michel  Torino,  editor 
and  publisher  of  El  Intran- 
sigente,  who  died  March  31. 
First  reports  said  the  lAPA  had 
inherited  full  ownership  of  the 
newspaiier,  but  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  later  that  Mr.  Michel 
Torino  owned  only  half  of  the 
enterprise,  with  the  other  half 
belonging  to  his  sister. 

• 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Rep  in  New  England 

Terence  F.  MacGrath  has  l>een 
appointed  advertising  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

One  time  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  manager  for  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Lines,  he  was  pre¬ 
viously  vicepresident  and  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  for  Ellington 
and  Co.  Inc.,  (now  West,  Weir 
and  Bartel). 

Richai’d  W.  Carpenter,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  said  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Grath  will  cover  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  states  from  offices  in 
Tetford,  Vermont. 


Printers  Out 
In  Computer 
Job  Dispute 

A  newspaper  spokesman  said 
union  printers  walked  off  their 
jobs  Thursday  afternoon. 


Toronto 

Negotiators  for  Toronto’s 
three  daily  newspapers  and 
their  union  printers  were  work¬ 
ing  up  to  a  crisis  deadline 
Thinsday  (July  9)  in  an  effort 
to  .settle  the  issue  of  computer 
jurisdiction  in  a  new  contract. 

The  newspaper’s  managements 
had  already  announced  that  they 
intended  to  publish  in  the  event 
the  Tyj)ographicaI  Union  called 
a  strike.  Representatives  of 
the  Intel-national  Typographical 
Union  and  high  government  offi¬ 
cials  entered  the  talks  Wednes¬ 
day  that  ran  on  until  early 
Thursday.  Another  meeting  was 
.scheduled  for  Thursday  after¬ 
noon. 

Bargaining  for  a  new  contract 
lietween  the  Union  and  the  new.s- 
papers — the  Globe  &  Mail,  the 
Star  and  the  Telegram  —  has 
lieen  going  on  for  21  months.  All 
of  the  terms,  except  jurisdiction 
over  computers  used  in  type- 
.setting,  were  settled  and  the 
newspapers  declared  they  would 
po.st  them  as  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  effective  July  9. 

Wages  will  increase  by  $7  a 
week  for  day-shift  workers  and 
$11  a  week  for  night  and  com¬ 
bined  -  shift  workers.  Shorter 
hours  and  improved  health  and 
welfare  benefits  were  put  into 
effect  some  time  ago. 

The  conditions  of  work  also 
cover  the  use  of  tape  produced 
outside  the  newspaper  plant  and 
the  repi-oduction  of  adv-ertise- 
ments  for  which  the  type  has 
lieen  set  elsewhere. 

Computers  to  be  used  by  all 
three  newspapers  in  multi-pur¬ 
pose  operations,  including  busi¬ 
ness  office  work  as  well  as  prepa¬ 
ration  of  tape  for  typesetting 
machines.  The  union  insisted 
that  its  members  operate  and 
maintain  the  machines  when 
they  are  doing  work  normally 
done  by  printers. 

The  employers  want  the  com¬ 
puters  in  a  center  where  the 
data-processing  .staff  would  do 
all  types  of  work.  They  offered 
to  transfer  one  or  more  printers 
to  the  center,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  composing  room  work 
done  there.  This  was  rejected  by 
the  International  Union. 

The  pressmen’s  union  con¬ 
tract  does  not  give  members  the 
right  to  observ-e  the  picket  lines 
of  another  union. 

EDITOR  SC  F 


Dew  Is  Electet 
NAM  PresideD  , 

Sl'RING  LaKK.  N.  J. 

At  the  list  annual  meeCng  of 
Newspaper  .4ssociation  Man¬ 
agers  here  July  2,  G.  R.'  hard 
Dew  was  elect e<l  to  presirkncy. 

Mr.  Dew,  a  long-time  nr  mW 
of  NAM,  is  general  manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  to  serve 
for  the  coming  year  wen  John 
Paul  Jones,  vice))resident,  Flori¬ 
da  Press  Association;  and  W. 
Melvin  Street,  .secretary  treas-  a 
urer.  New  York  State  Pub-  ] 
lisher’s  Association. 

Chosen  to  fill  one-year  terms 
on  the  l)oard  of  directors  were 
Elmer  E.  White,  Michigan; 
William  M.  Long,  Colorado;  and 
Gordon  P.  Owen  Jr.,  Utah. 

Retiring  president  Ralph  W. 
Keller  was  voted  life  meinber- 
.ship  in  the  association.  Mr.  ^ 
Keller  is  retiring  later  this  year 
as  manager  of  the  Minnesota 
Newspaper  Association. 

Thirty-five  press  associations 
were  represented  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  which  had  an  attendance  of 
47  staff  membei’s  and  regi.stered 
guests  plus  wiv-es  and  children. 
Program  chairman  was  Lloyd  ■ 
P.  Burns,  manager  of  the  New  I 
Jersey-  Press  Association.  The 
group  announced  plans  for  the 
August,  1965,  meeting  in  Las 
Vegas. 

• 

Ph.D.  ill  Research 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

The  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  will  offer  an  interdisciplin¬ 
ary  inogram  leading  to  the 
degree  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
with  a  major  in  Mass  Communi¬ 
cations  Research  starting  in 
September.  The  in-ogram  will 
include  courses  in  journalism 
and  communications,  statistics, 
reading  knowledge  of  two  for¬ 
eign  languages,  and  areas  of 
specialization  for  individual  stu¬ 
dents  in  business  administration, 
economics,  history,  political  sci-  ^ 
ence,  and  sociology-.  Dr.  Wayne 
A.  Danielson,  who  l>ecame  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism 
July-  1,  will  head  the  i)rogram. 

•  t; 

Associate  Editor 

Atlanta 

Reese  Cleghom  has  been 
named  associate  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  with  direct  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  editorial 
page  and  the  page  opposite.  He 
has  been  associated  with  the 
Journal  since  1950,  except  for  a 
few  y-ears  when  he  worked  for 
the  Associated  Press  in  New 
York  and  was  publisher  of  a 
weekly-  newspaper  in  California. 

•UBLISHER  for  July  11,  1964 
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Fu  lancialHouse  Builds 
Response  from  Dailies 


B’  Philip  N.  Srhuyler 

Sheai.on,  Hammill  &  Co.,  na- 
tionwicli-  stock  brokers  and  in- 
vestmeiu  hankers  with  51  offices 
in  41  ities,  is  increasinR  the 
number  and  quality  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising,'  response  by  using  a 
large-.si'ace  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Bruce  Friedlich.  i)resident  of 
Bruce  Friedlich  &  Co.,  Inc.,  12 
E.  44th  St.,  New  York,  the 
agency  luindling  the  account, 
this  week  explained  the  intent 
of  the  campaign. 

“The  iiasic  pur])ose,”  he  said, 
"is  to  show  sojjhisticated  inves¬ 
tors  the  .stature  and  competence 
of  Shea  I  son,  Hammill.  We  want 
to  build  understanding  of  the 
firm  as  a  leader  in  the  field,  one 
that  l)elieves  that  wise  investing 
decisions  can  only  be  based  on 
.sound  research. 

“But  l)eyond  this  institutional 
approach  we  like  to  offer  .some¬ 
thing  to  test  the  effectiveness 
of  the  ad  and  to  provide  quali¬ 
fied  ])rosj)ects  for  our  clients. 
.^0  far  the  direct  response  to 
our  newspaper  campaign  has 
l)een  very  high.” 

The  large-space  newspaper 
ads,  which  started  Jan.  25,  1964, 
have  appeared  chiefly  in  the 
Sew  York  Tioirs,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Los  Anqeles 
Times  and  in  all  editions  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal, 

.S3  Per  Inquiry 

The  first  ad  in  the  series 
brought  in  5175  requests  for  a 
24-page  booklet  outlining  the 
firm’s  opinion  of  the  outlook  for 
1964.  It  also  lists  stocks  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  firm’s  Investment 
Policy  Committee.  Mr.  Friedlich 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no 
coupon  in  the  ad.  The  suggestion 
to  request  the  booklet  was  buried 
in  the  final  paragraph,  after 
about  500  words  of  text,  under 
the  subhead,  “Would  You  Like 
a  Sample?”  Friedlich  estimated 
the  co.«t  ])er  inquiry  at  about  $3 
each.  He  considered  this  excel¬ 
lent  for  a  non-couponed  adver¬ 
tisement  since  only  10%  of  the 
public  own  stocks. 

The  campaign  has  broken  new 
ground  in  the  investment  ad¬ 
vertising  field.  Rarely  do  brok¬ 
erage  houses  use  such  large 
.‘'pace  or  compelling  photos  and 
headlines.  The  ads  were  the 
product  of  the  agency’s  crea¬ 
tive  staff,  headed  by  Dennis 
Webster,  vicepresident  and  crea¬ 
tive  director  and  Gene  Moore, 
'icepresident  and  account  ex¬ 


ecutive.  Besides  bringing  defi¬ 
nite,  traceable  results,  they 
have  caused  considerable  favor¬ 
able  talk  in  financial  circles  na¬ 
tionwide. 

The  Shearson-Friedlich  ads 
measure  seven  columns  by  full 
depth  of  a  standard  i)age.  The 
one  that  opened  the  series  and 
brought  the  huge  returns  fea¬ 
tured  a  i)hotogiaph  of  the  firm’s 
research  men  across  the  toj)  half 
of  the  space. 


Bruce  Friedlich 

Mark  Shaw,  the  well-known 
l)hotographer  who  lecently  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  of  his  photographs 
of  the  Kennedy  family,  took  the 
shot.  He  posed  the  20  men  in 
an  informal  and  interesting 
groui)ing  around  two  ladders 
and  a  stool.  To  add  to  the 
warmth  of  the  picture,  two  men 
smoked  pipes  and  one  of  the 
firm’s  partners  was  seated  on  a 
jilain  wooden  stool  in  the  front 
row. 

Format  Copied 

So  unusual  was  Shaw’s  group¬ 
ing  of  the  people  that  the  format 
was  soon  copied,  first  by  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  displaying  its 
“creative”  staff,  later  by  both 
a  newspaper  and  a  tv  network. 
Then  a  prominent  charity  called 
Friedlich  for  the  name  of  the 
photographer  so  that  they  could 
match  the  high  quality  in  their 
fund-raising  appeal. 

The  picture  caption  in  the  ad 
listed  the  names  and  titles  of 
the  Shearson  analysts  and  the 
bold  headline  read: 

These  are  the  men  who  rec¬ 
ommend  stocks  at  Shearson. 

We  pay  them  $533,000  a  year. 

Let  them  w’ork  for  you  with¬ 
out  charge. 

The  more  than  500  words  of 


\i)vkrtisim;  .^news 


text  set  in  three  w’ide-measure 
columns  presented  an  in-depth 
rei)ort  on  the  partners  and 
analysts  who  select  the  .stocks 
that  they  believe  have  “the  best 
chance  of  making  money  foi- 
Shearson  clients.” 

It  read,  in  part:  “What  makes 
a  security  analyst?  Each  Shear- 
son  analyst  is  a  specialist.  The 
oil  analyst,  for  example,  is  a 
former  working  geologist  who 
knows  how  to  read  between  the 
lines  of  a  drilling  report.  The 
U.  S.  government  Ixjrrowed  our 
transportation  analyst  after 
World  War  II  as  an  advisor  on 
railroad  lx)mb  damage  and  re¬ 
construction  potential  in  Euro])e. 
And  even  he  learns  something 
new  every  day. 

“Each  analy.st  is  a  profe.s- 
sional  cynic.  He  spends  hour 
after  hour  on  critical  study  of 
company  reports,  trade  maga¬ 
zines  and  financial  statements 
and  poring  over  basic  economic 
data.  He  also  gets  off  his  seat 
and  goes  out  where  the  news  is 
.  .  .  into  executive  suites,  plants 
and  laboratories.” 

The  copy  also  explained  that 
the  men  pictured  traveled  “more 
than  350,000  miles  last  year, 
studied  more  than  10,400  an¬ 
nual  reports  and  held  more  than 
5,400  interviews  with  company 
executives. 

Then,  described  in  detail,  was 
the  firm’s  “Investment  Policy 
Committee,”  members  of  which 
make  final  decisions  on  the  se¬ 
lection  of  securities.  “They  run 
the  Investment  Policy  Commit¬ 
tee  with  a  hard-nosed  skepti¬ 
cism  that  subjects  enthusiastic 
reports  by  analysts  to  a  barrage 
of  probing  questions.”  Of  the 
thousands  of  securities  analyzed, 
Shearson  approves  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  number. 

Finally  came  the  paragraph 
suggesting  the  reader  might  like 
a  sample,  obtained  by  writing 
the  firm. 

Other  .4ds  In  Series 

Other  ads  in  the  Shearson 
series  are  equally  provocative 
and  to  the  point.  One,  which 
ran  in  new'spapers  all  over  the 
country  on  Valentine’s  Day,  pic¬ 
tured  an  elaborate  Valentine 
greeting  tom  in  two;  the  head¬ 
line  was,  “Don’t  Fall  in  Love 
with  Your  Stocks  (it  can  break 
your  heart).”  Another  Friedlich 
creation  had  a  bold,  all-type 
headline,  “How  to  Turn  $20,000 
into  a  Pittance  in  Your  Spare 
Time.”  Still  another,  bigger  than 
life-size,  showed  a  telephone 


SECTION 


Doni  Ml  iflion  win  you*  stocks 


with  the  word  “no”  coming  out 
of  the  earphone  and  with  the 
head,  “One  little  word  from  your 
.stock  broker  may  sometimes 
have  you  a  lot  of  money.” 

Bruce  Friedlich  has  handled 
the  Shearson  account  since  1958. 
The  firm’s  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  has  grown  each  year, 
beginning  at  $160,000  a  year, 
and  now  running  at  $460,000.  In 
that  time  Shearson  has  tripled 
in  size.  “We  like  to  think  good 
advertising  and  promotion  have 
been  an  important  element  in 
this  growth,”  Mr.  Friedlich  said. 
Five  senior  partners  of  the  firm 
give  final  approval  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising.  Rudolph  Brennan  is 
the  partner  in  direct  charge  of 
advertising  and  Arthur  Falk  is 
advertising  manager. 

“Our  philosophy,”  Mr.  Fried¬ 
lich  commented,  “is  to  learn  all 
we  can  about  a  client’s  problems 
and  possibilities,  then  give  the 
facts  in  an  interesting  way.  On 
Shearson,  and  our  other  ac¬ 
counts,  we  also  work  very  closely 
with  the  client  on  booklets, 
direct  mail,  reports  and  other 
sales  aids. 

“One  reason  Shearson’s  con¬ 
tact  with  the  public  has  been 
so  effective  is  that  we  use  the 
same  high  quality  of  copy  and 
art  in  the  collateral  material  as 
we  do  in  space  ads.” 

Mr.  Friedlich  estimated  that 
the  once-a-month  Shearson 
newspaper  campaign  so  far  has 
nearly  doubled  the  response  for¬ 
merly  received  via  radio  com¬ 
mercials.  Radio  had  been  used  in 
15  cities,  has  been  cut  back  to 
six. 

“We  find  also  that  we  get  a 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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higher  quality  of  people  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  ne\vsi)ai)ef  copy 
than  to  the  radio  coininercials,” 
Friedlich  said.  The  newspaper 
campaign  has  also  l)een  adapted, 
with  excellent  results,  for  care¬ 
fully  selected  magazines. 

Agency  in  3lli  ^etir 

Bruce  Friedlich  &  Co.  opemnl 
its  doors  on  Feb.  1,  1960,  with 
the  Sheanson  account.  Then 
there  was  a  staff  of  three.  Now 
in  its  fifth  year,  the  agency  has 
15  people  and  billings  have 
passed  the  $2,000,000  mark. 

Other  Friedlich  accounts  that 
rely  heavily  on  newspapers  aie 
Fortune  Magazine  and  .Vcic.s- 
week.  Newsweek  is  using  s|)lit- 
runs  in  newspapers  to  test  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  copy  under 
the  direction  of  S.  Arthur 
Dembner,  vicepresident  and  cir¬ 
culation  director. 

For  Fortune,  the  agency  also 
concentrates  its  subscription  ad¬ 
vertising  primarily  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  C.  S.  Lovelace,  Fortune’s 
circulation  director,  is  seeking 
good  quality  subscribers  in  suffi¬ 
cient  numl^rs  to  make  the  in¬ 
sertions  worthwhile. 

Another  Friedlich  account. 
The  William  J.  Burns  Interna¬ 
tional  Detective  Agency,  Inc., 
divides  its  advertising  l)udget 
between  magazines  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Friedlich  is  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  to  have  won 
the  Burns  account  in  1962  in 
competition  with  17  agencies. 

Mr.  Friedlich  grew  up  in  Des 
Moines,  and  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1941. 
While  in  college  he  .started  and 
ran  his  own  advertising  agency 
to  help  pay  his  way.  From  col¬ 
lege  he  went  to  the  Cleveland 
office  of  Fortune.  After  service 
in  World  War  II,  he  returned 
to  that  magazine.  In  1954  he 
was  made  New  York  sales  man¬ 
ager,  continuing  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  until  1956.  In  that  year  he 
left  to  become  director  of  sales 
for  Bache  &  Co.  In  1958  he  en¬ 
tered  the  agency  business,  han¬ 
dling  the  Shearson  advertising. 
• 

Ad  Service  Names 
West  Coast  .Agent 

Michael  J.  Brissett  has  joined 
Metro  Associated  Services,  Inc. 
as  West  Coast  representative. 

For  the  past  seven  years,  Mr. 
Brissett  has  been  a  representa¬ 
tive  for  Multi-Ad  Services  Inc., 
and  prior  to  that,  he  served  as 
business  manager  for  the 
Gainesville  (Ga.)  Daily  Times. 
He  was  in  charge  of  both  the 
advertising  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments. 


f  A  pretty  face  can  fool  you  in  carpets,  too. 

Don’t  be  fooled 
the  answer  is  wool. 


KtTn\  (  — /Ac  tilumaie 

•'  ■•(•i  the  iiiSMer  I x  M<«»/ 


Kerns  Carpets,  Milwaukee  special¬ 
ty  store,  ran  a  full-page  four-color 
ROP  ad  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
during  the  April  co-op  promotion. 
Milton  Kerns,  president,  said  the 
store  "had  more  action  on  wool 
than  in  any  recent  week,  and  we 
attribute  the  change  directly  to 
the  ad." 


‘’FaHliioii  Fair*’  Foiiiiiig 
For  Men’s  &  Boys’  Wear 

.American  Institute  of  Men’s 
and  Boy’s  Wear  has  announced 
“The  National  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Fashion  Fair’’  Oct.  18-31. 

It  is  Iteing  organized  as  “an 
annual  event  that  will  encourage 
every  family  in  .America  to  visit 
its  local  men’s  and  boys’  wear 
stoies.’’  Retailers  are  being 
urged  to  “irlan  now  and  coordi¬ 
nate  your  i)romotion  during  this 
])eak  selling  season.” 

• 

In  .4gency  PR  PosI 

Heniy  .Alfaro,  a  former  finan¬ 
cial  reporter  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  staff  of  Mac- 
Manus,  John  &  Adams  Inc.  as 
an  account  executive  in  the 
agency’s  Los  Angeles  office. 


Another  typical  ad  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  was  this  half-page  black- 
and-white  appearing  in  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian.  Jack  Gradwohl, 
owner  of  House  of  Carpets,  at¬ 
tributed  a  number  of  sales  directly 
to  the  ad. 

283  Stores  Ran 
Wool  Carpet  Ads 

The  carpet  shopping  i)ublic 
in  145  cities  in  the  U.S.  got 
the  message  that  “The  Answer 
is  Wool”  as  a  result  of  the 
coojjerative  adveitising  program 
sponsored  by  Wool  Carpets  of 
America  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  April  (E&P  April  11). 

According  to  a  report  from 
WCA,  the  latest  count  on  the 
number  of  retail  carpet  outlets 
and  newsi)apers  participating  in 
the  i)iogram  is  283  specialty, 
furniture  and  department  stores 
in  145  market  areas.  They  placed 
full-i)age  or  half-page  ads  in 
more  than  390  newspapers  fea¬ 
turing  “The  .Answer  is  Wool” 
theme  in  headlines  and  copy. 
WCA  said  most  of  ads  were 
black-and-white,  but  a  large 
number  utilized  two-color  and 
several  made  use  of  four-color 
ROP. 

The  cooperative  program  was 
launched  with  the  placement 
of  national  advertisements  by 
WCA  in  the  April  18  issues  of 
newspapers  in  23  major  trading 
areas.  Wool  Carpets  of  America 
shared  50%  of  the  cost  of  those 
retail  ads  during  the  promotion 
period  where  the  store  agreed 
to  devote  the  ads  exclusively  to 
wool  lines,  run  a  minimum  ad  of 
1000  lines,  which  was  not  pait 
of  a  larger  ad,  and  which  fea¬ 
tured  the  campaign  theme  in  the 
headline.  Advertising  kits  were 
sent  to  more  than  12,000  carpet 
retailers. 

Due  to  the  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse  another  co-op  campaign 
is  being  planned  for  the  Fall. 


Rainier,  Cole 
Win  West  ■s  \ 
Color  Prizes 

Si'N  Vallk'.  Idaho 

Sicks’  Rainier  Brewin'-  Com¬ 
pany  copy  won  fii  st  placi  in  the 
ROP  color  division  of  Adver¬ 
tising  -Association  of  tin  West 
competition,  it  was  announced 
here  July  6. 

The  Seattle  comj)any’s  entry 
was  prepared  by  Doyle,  Dane 
Bernbach,  of  Los  Angeles,  with  ;; 
FaI  Bigelow  copywriter  and  Stan 
Jones  art  director.  Dave  Little 
is  the  advertising  manager. 

.A  color  supi)lement  division 
was  added  to  this  year’s  competi¬ 
tions  for  awards  posted  by  VVest- 
ern  dailies  from  a  trust  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Divi¬ 
sion,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

First  place  in  this  division  ' 
went  to  Cole  of  California,  Los 
Angeles.  Barbara  Kelly  is  the 
advertising  manager  and  R.  .M. 
Klosterman,  Inc.,  the  agency.  ' 
Janet  Carlson  wrote  copy  and 
Nick  Silva  is  art  directoi-.  | 

Dual  d  inner 

First  places  in  both  divi.sions 
of  the  black  and  white  general 
advertisement  division  went  to 
Tar  Card,  San  Francisco  for 
Campbell-Ewald  copy  by  Robert 
Pritikin  and  art  by  Gene  Icardi. 
Champ  Titus  is  ad  manager. 

The  second  and  third  place 
ROP  color  awards  went  for  copy 
prepared  by  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.  The  advertisers  were  South¬ 
ern  California  and  Southern 
Counties  Gas,  Los  Angeles,  and 
California  Packing  Corj).,  San 
Francisco. 

Color  supplement  lunnersup 
awards  wrent  to  Knudsen  Cream¬ 
ery  for  advertising  prej/ared  by 
Grey  Advertising  and  to  Sunkist 
Growers’  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
entry. 

Sicks’  Rainier  coupled  its  first 
place  in  ROP  color  with  a  third- 
place  in  large-size  black  and 
white  advertising.  Bank  of 
America  was  second  and  also 
took  third  place  in  the  under 
640-line  black  and  white  divi¬ 
sion  with  KGO-tv,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  second.  I 

Top  Bureau  of  Adveitising 
awards  for  retail  copy  in  cities 
of  more  than  65,000  went  to 
Puget  Sound  Electric,  Seattle; 
KLAC  Radio,  Los  Angeles  and 
Purity  Stores,  Burlingame,  Calif.  I 

Winners  in  the  under  75,000  I 
division  were  Pepper  Mill  Steak-  j 
house,  Pasadena,  Calif.;  First 
State  Bank  of  San  Leandro  and 
Bevilacqua  Homes-Lido  Faire. 
San  Leandro,  Calif. 
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IS  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 


IN  ONE  OF  THESE  STATES? 

ARIZONA 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

IDAHO 

MONTANA 

NEVADA 

NEW  MEXICO 

OREGON 

UTAH 

WASHINGTON 

WYOMING 


Then  your  readers  will  find  Neil  Morgan’s  column  a  must. 

Morgan  has  ranged  over  more  than  30,000  miles  in  the  West,  reporting 

on  its  people,  places,  problems  and  potential.  Provide  your  readers  with  Neil’s  exciting 

ASSIGNMENT:  WEST  column.  For  sample  reports  contact  Rembert  James, 

Editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California. 

Area  Code:  714.  Telephone:  234-7111. 


Mews  Sewice 


Target  Selling  Pits 
Papers  vs  Magazines 

By  Philip  Schuyler 


How  research£*d  facts  are  mar¬ 
shalled  to  promote  newspapers 
over  maffazines  as  advertising 
media  was  demonstrated  recently 
by  a  “target  selling  presenta¬ 
tion”  put  on  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  before  top 
executives  of  McKesson  &  Rob¬ 
bins,  Inc. 

The  s|)ecific  “target”  was 
Martin’s  VVO  Scotch,  which  last 
October  introduced  its  new  8- 
year-old  brand  with  a  $r>00,0()() 
campaign  in  (5!)  newspapers  in 
53  markets.  The  BoA’s  objective 
was  to  hold  and  expand  the  use 
of  newsjjapers  by  this  important 
advertiser. 

McK  &  R  was  represente<l  at 
the  presentation  by  John  J.  Bert¬ 
rand,  executive  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  the  liquor  division, 
Joseph  D.  Cotier,  vicepresident, 
and  R.  W.  Barnard,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  Previously  the 
same  story  had  been  told  to  a 
group  at  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
McK  &  R’s  advertising  agency. 
Attending  this  session  were  Jack 
Heaton,  account  executive,  Har- 

Everything 
in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 

THE  SUN 


old  Seiber,  assistant  media 
supervisjor,  Paul  Roth,  grouj) 
head,  and  Ned  Irish,  copywriter. 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  BoA 
l)resident,  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  assistwl  by  Dr.  Fred 
Williams,  marketing  consultant, 
and  George  Lloyd,  account  ex- 
wutive.  At  the  agency  Dr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Lloyd  told  the 
story  with  Ed  Partikian  of  the 
bureau  .staff.  At  McK  &  R  the 
writer  was  an  invited  guest. 

(Atiiiplele  .Source  of  Data 

Que.stioned  afterwards,  Mr. 
Barnard  said  he  v’alued  efforts 
of  Mr.  Lipscomb  and  BoA, 
which,  he  said  representtnl  “one 
complete  source  for  factual  in¬ 
formation  l)oth  on  the  newspaper 
medium  and  on  whiskey  and 
wines,  market  by  market.” 

As  to  future  advertising  plans 
for  Martin’s  VVO,  not  adver¬ 
tising  at  present,  Mr.  Barnard 
.said  they  were  at  “dead  center.” 

“Advertising  will  start  this 
coming  August,”  he  said.  “What 
media  or  medium  we  will  use 
will  depend  upon  the  creative 
strategy  still  to  be  determined.” 

Mr.  Lipscomb  began  his  pre¬ 
sentation  with  the  assertion  that 
sales  of  Scotch  comprised  a 
“wonderful  success  story  for 
!  U.S.  newspapers.” 

“By  regular  use  of  small 
space,  the  leading  brands  have 
.shown  steady  sales  increases  at 
excellent  cost  efficiency,”  Mr. 
:  Lipscomb  said.  “But  in  our 
studies  of  Scotch,  we  have  found 
that  the  growth  has  varied  .state 
by  state,  and  often  city  by  city.” 


That’s  why 
The  Sunpapcrs 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 
In 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 

Editorial  Offices: 

Baltimore,  Washington,  London,  Bonn, 
Moscow,  Rome,  New  Delhi,  Rio  de  Janeiro 


Five-Cily  Survey 

Mr.  Lipscomb  had  fliji-card 
charts  which  broke  down  in  de¬ 
tail  a  five-city  survey  made  by 
N.  T.  Fouriezos  and  Associates 
j  for  the  BoA.  Five  cities  were 
specifically  studied:  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  St.  Louis,  Columbus,  New¬ 
ark,  and  Tampa. 

The  presentation  emphasized 
the  difference  in  the  types  of 
liquor  used  in  different  cities. 

'  “This  calls  for  localized  sell¬ 
ing,  for  strategy  that  needs 
media  weight  in  newspapers,” 
i  he  maintained. 

San  Francisco,  for  example,  is 
generally  aiiead  of  the  other 
cities  in  mention  of  vodka  and 
gin,  and  takes  the  lead  together 
with  Newark  in  the  proportion 
of  those  that  use  Scotch  at  home. 
There  are  probably  several  rea¬ 
sons  for  this.  First,  San  Fran- 


ci.scans  are  more  likely  than 
others  to  expre.ss  a  preference 
for  cocktail.s,  which  would  in¬ 
crease  the  proportion  who  buy 
gin  and  vodka.  Second,  as  a  pace- 
.setting  city,  San  Francisco  is 
likely  to  be  in  the  foreground 
for  new  trends,  and  both  Scotch 
and  vodka  have  in  recent  years 
been  among  liquors  taken  up  on 
an  increasingly  wide  .scale.  This 
holds  true  also  in  the  case  of 
rum,  which  has  In-en  increasing 
in  popularity  in  recent  years; 
while  only  11%  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  in  San  Fiancisco  report 
they  buy  it  for  home  use,  this 
is  more  than  double  the  amount 
in  any  of  the  other  cities. 

Despite  the  city  differences, 
the  domestic  whiskeys — Iwurlwii, 
blends  and  rye — predominate.  In 
Columbus,  only  20  j)ercent  men¬ 
tioned  other  types  than  these. 
St.  Louis  shows  a  little  more 
“big  city”  character,  with  alniut 
a  (|uarter  each  mentioning 
Scotch  and  gin  as  being  bought 
for  home  use. 

In  Newark,  besides  the  nearly 
four  out  of  10  who  name  Scotch, 
a  fifth  also  .say  they  buy  Ca¬ 
nadian  w'hiskey  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  No  other  city  is  near 
this  level  of  home  consumption 
of  Canadian  whiskeys. 

(^uiiMimplion  by  Brands 

The  chart  goes  into  detail 
with  a  market  by  market  anal¬ 
ysis  of  Ohio  liquor  consumption. 
Ohio  is  a  controlUnl  state  and 
accurate  figures  are  available. 
Sales  of  various  brands  are 
broken  down  by  markets. 

Sales  of  Martin’s  VVO  could 
be  and  were  compared  with  com¬ 
petitive  brands,  including  John¬ 
nie  Walker,  Ballantine,  Black 
and  White,  and  Dewar’s. 

When  the  survey  was  made, 
those  questioned  were  asked  “Did 
you  happen  to  read  a  newspaper 
yesterday?”  and  8f>%  answered 
that  they  had. 

The  survey  also  showed  that 
no  single  magazine  could  provide 
through  its  subscribers  a  local 
audience  as  large  as  the  daily 
newspaper  audience  of  liquor 
buyers.  This  table  was  .shown : 

16%  subscribed  to  Life;  10% 
to  Look;  8%  to  SEP;  6%  to 
Time;  2%  to  Sports  Illustrated; 
1%  to  S^mset;  3%  to  Natioyial 
Geographic;  1%  to  New  Yorker; 
2%  to  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report;  2%  to  Newsweek;  2% 
to  Esquire;  7%  to  McCall’s;  1% 
to  Argosjf;  3%  to  True;  3%  to 
Ladies  Home  Jo^irtial;  1%  to 
Redhook;  2%  to  TV  Guide;  1% 
to  Popular  Science;  36%  to 
Popular  Mechanics;  36%  to  all 
others  including  Reader’s 
Digest,  while  49%  had  no  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  all. 

A  table  show’ed  that  an  ad 
placed  in  Life  in  the  five  cities 
surveyed  would  reach  16%  of 


the  li«|U()r  drinkers  who  sub¬ 
scribe  to  that  magazine,  f  the 
same  ad  were  placed  in  1.  ik  as 
well  an  additional  65  wo;  id  be 
leached  through  .sub.scri|  dons. 
All  told,  if  an  ad  were  iilai  ,>d  in 
each  of  six  magazines,  after 
eliminating  overlap  in  sub,  crip- 
tion.s,  30%  of  the  liquor  di  iikers 
would  be  covered  through  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

If  the  base  is  broadened  to 
include  all  tho.se  men  wh  >  an¬ 
swer  in  the  affirmative  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Apart  from  sub.scri)itions, 
have  you  read  a  current  i.ssue  of 
any  magazine  within  the  last 
seven  days?”,  a  total  of  51% 
would  be  reached  in  all  six  mag¬ 
azines  in  these  markets. 

<M)mplete  Flexibility 

Mr.  Lipscomb  noted  that  news¬ 
papers  provide  “complete  flexi- 
liility.”  This  is  important,  since 
the  research  showed  the  wide 
variations  in  local  markets.  He 
sugge.sted  that  use  of  small 
space,  such  as  is  done  by  (!utty 
Sark,  is  “most  productiv’e,”  per¬ 
mitting  coverage  of  the  whole 
market  at  low  cost. 

“The  Scotch  market  is  there,” 
he  said.  “To  reach  and  .sell 
Scotch  to  consumers  you  should 
aim  at  coverage  of  the  total  mar¬ 
ket  through  new’spapers.” 

Mr.  Lipscomb  reminded  the 
advertiser  that,  according  to  the 
latest  Nielsen  study,  newspapers 
go  into  87.5%  of  all  homes  in 
this  country,  the  “highest  in 
history,  and  still  ascending.” 

“Our  research  also  shows  that 
people  are  reading  newspapers 
more  thoroughly  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,”  Mr,  Lipscomb  said. 
“Seventy-one  percent  go  through 
the  daily  paper  page  by  jiage. 
Readers  average  37  minutes  a 
day  with  their  newspapers — 
more  minutes  than  ever  before. 

“The  basic  reason  for  this 
increased  attention  to  news¬ 
papers  is,  first,  because  people 
are  better  educated  today,  and 
secondly,  because  the  One  World 
of  the  i940’s  is  really  here,  and 
as  leading  citizens  of  the  world, 
Americans  must  know  what  is 
going  on  all  over  the  world  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Best-Read  Feature 

“Nevertheless,  advertising  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  one  of  the  best-read 
features  of  the  newspaper.  Our 
surveys  show  that  men  first  read 
general  news,  then  sports;  third, 
advertising;  fourth,  comics; 
fifth,  editorial  page.  In  the  ease 
of  women,  advertising  follows 
right  after  general  news,  and 
before  society,  comics  and  the 
editorial  page. 

“Your  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  can  mention  price  in 
states  where  98%  of  the  Scotch 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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An  Apple  from  the  Teacher 

(and  the  Senator,  the  Dean,  the  City  Editor,  the  Managing  Editor) 


These  five  men  — all  leaders  in  their 
fields  — were  the  judges  who  recently 
awarded  Newsday  first  place  in  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Writers  Association's  1964  nationwide 
competition  for  outstanding  coverage  of  local 
educational  issues.  The  award  was  presented 
to  Martin  Buskin,  Newsday  education  editor, 
and  Bernie  Bookbinder,  a  Newsday  reporter, 
for  their  comprehensive  survey,  "New  Dimen¬ 
sions  of  Education  on  Long  Island,”  published 
August  13,  1963,  in  Newsday’s  annual  Back 
to  School  Report. 

Their  award  is  the  sixth  top  honor  won 
this  year  by  Newsday  and  members  of  its 
staff.  Others  are: 


•  New  York  State  Publishers  Association 
Award  for  distinguished  news  coverage  and 
presentation  during  the  year  1963. 

•  Two  Silurian  Awards  for  public  service  re¬ 
porting  and  feature  news  photography. 

•  Best  Idea. of  the  Year  Award  from  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
for  Newsday’s  new  edge-indexing  system. 

•  Ayer  Award  for  excellence  in  typography, 
makeup  and  printing  among  tabloids. 

Since  its  founding  in  1940,  Newsday  and 
its  staff  have  won  22  major  awards,  including 
the  Pulitzer  Prize. 


NOW  AMERICA'S  8th  LARGEST 
EVENING  NEWSPAPER.  DAILY 
CIRCULATION  TOPS  390,000 

Newsday 

HARRY  F., GUGGENHEIM,  PRESIDENT 
AND  PUBLISHER.  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES, 
GARDEN  CITY,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
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New  PR  Division 


yao/jffi  TffAN  i  How  Toy  Market 

Beats  Off-Sea^^on 


is  sold,  96%  of  the  straight 
whiskeys.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  mentioning  price  increases 
the  percentage  of  men  reading 
the  liquor  advertising.” 

Mr.  Lipscomb  also  mentioned 
a  Trendex  survey  showing  72% 
of  retailers  prefer  to  have  adver¬ 
tising  placed  in  local  papers. 

To  realize  the  importance  of 
newspapers  as  an  advertising 
medium,  Mr.  Lipscomb  said  that 
classified  and  retail  advertising 
must  be  considered  as  well  as 
national.  He  said  the  30  million 
users  of  classified  advertising 
were  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
newspaper  was  the  greatest 
market  place  for  all  advertisers. 
In  the  case  of  general  or  local 
advertising,  he  said  that  two 
billion  dollars  plus,  or  over  half, 
was  paid  for  by  manufacturers’ 
dollars. 

“This  has  grown  43%  in  the 
last  seven  years,”  he  said. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Lipscomb 
listed  these  points  as  the  major 
reasons  why  newspapers  are  the 
best  available  medium  for  liquor 
advertising: 

“1.  You  can  pinpoint  your 
advertising. 

“2.  You  can  reach  all  who  buy 
liquor. 

“3.  You  can  talk  price. 

“4.  You  can  vary  your  adver¬ 
tising  appeal  according  to  what 
research  has  shown  to  be  the 
tastes  of  varying  markets.” 


2,000,000  ADS  IN  SIGHT — Earlier  than  ever  before,  the  Houston 
Chronicle's  "Miss  Classified"  passed  the  one-million  ads  mark  in  less 
than  six  months.  With  a  total  of  1,945,132  ads  in  1963,  the  Chronicle 
looks  for  more  than  2,000,000  this  year.  Reviewing  the  achievement, 
above,  are:  Left  to  right — Ed  Greener,  CAM;  Ethel  Kelley,  supervisor; 
P.  L.  Du  Ross,  classified  director,  and  J.  H.  Butler,  general  manager  of 
the  Chronicle. 


Rate  Equality 


Plan  Adopted 


Benson  Inge,  until  recently 
head  of  his  own  public  relations 
firm,  and  prior  to  that  vicepres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  Ted  Bates  &  Co.,  has 
joined  the  advertising  agency  of 
Philip  I.  Ross  Co.  Inc.,  to  head 
up  a  new  PR  division. 


ZAMBIA 

INDEPENDENCE  CELEBRATIONS 


On  October  24,  1964,  the  British  Protectorate 
of  Northern  Rhodesia  becomes  the  independent 
Republic  of  Zambia. 

Celebrations  will  be  held  to  mark  the  occasion 
and  arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the 
reception  of  accredited  Press,  Broadcasting  and 
Television  representatives.  Media  organizations 
intending  to  send  a  representative(s)  to  cover  the 
celebrations,  are  asked  to  contact,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  Chief  Information  Officer,  P.O.  Box 
R.W.  20.,  Lusaka,  Northern  Rhodesia. 


This  Week  Offering 
30*30  Plan  on  Coffee 


Bend,  Ore. 

“Equal  rates”  for  general  and 
national  advertisers  are  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  Bend  Bulletin 
by  Glenn  Cushman,  general 
manager.  The  6,726  circulation 
daily  is  published  by  Robert  W. 
Chandler  and  represented  by 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates. 

The  new  rates  provide  for  9c 
a  line  or  $1.26  a  column  inch 
effective  Aug.  1.  This  brings  re¬ 
tail  rates  in  line  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  rate  which  has 
prevailed  since  April,  1960. 

Lower  rates  based  on  volume 
and  frequency  are  available  to 
both  general  and  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  who  sign  contracts.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  monthly  earned  rate 
is  available  without  contract  for 
users  of  1500  or  more  inches. 
This  provides  a  range  from  88 
cents  to  $1.26  per  column  inch. 


Employing  the  “target  ac¬ 
count”  idea,  a  new  This  Week 
presentation  is  being  shown  to 
coffee  processors  and  their  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 

Lasting  30  minutes,  the  color 
slide  demonstration  and  the  nar¬ 
ration  highlight  changes  taking 
place  in  the  coffee  industry  and 
relate  these  changes  to  new  ad¬ 
vertising  opportunities. 

Near  the  end  of  the  program. 
This  Week  makes  a  30-30  propo¬ 
sition;  that  is,  30  four-color  Pi¬ 
pages  at  a  30%  discount.  The 
total  cost  to  the  advertiser  ac¬ 
cepting  this  buy  is  $658,440, 
net. 


NR&A  Names  McCabe 


Bordentov,  N,  N.  J. 

Supermarket  merchandising 
of  swimming  pools  and  j-ool  sup¬ 
plies  and  newspaper  advertising 
keep  volume  high  during  what 
was  formerly  the  slack  season 
for  Jay’s  Kiddieramas,  of  Bor- 
dentown  and  Trenton,  N.  J. 

They  are  the  big  plus  items 
for  today’s  toy  merchandiser, 
Jay’s  president,  F.  Roy  Miller, 
says.  Pools  are  featured  in  ad- 
v'ertising  April-through-August 

Mr.  Miller  uses  four  newspa¬ 
pers  (3  dailies  and  one  weekly) 
that  cover  the  central  New  Je^ 
sey  and  eastern  Pennsylvania 
area  of  Bucks  County,  with  a 
five-column  display  ad  at  least 
once  a  week. 

He  uses  supermarket-type  ads, 
with  “Summer  Fun  in  Your 
Own  Backyard”  stressed  in  the 
copy  lead.  Besides  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  family  having  fun  in 
one  of  the  many  full-sized,  above 
ground,  brand  name  pools  sold 
at  Jay’s,  the  copy  might  list 
up  to  50  items  in  pools  and  a^ 
cessories,  with  price,  size'  and 
description  stated. 


Hoover  and  Underwood 
Move  Up  in  PR  Firm 


Boyd,  Copy  Writer, 
Moves  to  New  Agency 

Los  Angeles 
Andrew  C.  Boyd  Jr.  joins 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams  Inc., 
as  vicepresident  and  creative 
director  on  July  20,  according 
to  John  A,  Masterson,  manager 
of  the  agency’s  Los  Angeles 
office. 

Mr.  Boyd  is  leaving  his  post 
as  senior  vicepresident  of  Erwin 
Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  Inc. 
He  has  been  with  EWRR  for  16 
years,  starting  his  career  as  a 
copy  writer. 


In  executive  promotions  by 
Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.,  public  re¬ 
lations  and  advertising  agency, 
Donald  D.  Hoover,  president, 
wras  named  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer 
for  eastern  operations. 

Don  Underwood,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  is  now 
president  and  Morris  E.  Jacobs, 
founder  of  the  company,  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  a  former  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  IndianapoUs 
Times,  and  was  an  editorial  staff 
member  of  the  Indianapoh 
News.  He  joined  Bozell  &  Jacobs 
in  1933. 

Mr.  Underwood  is  a  former 
political  writer  for  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  and  was  chief  of 
the  Washington  bureau  for  that 
newspaper.  He  opened  the  Wash 
ington  office  for  Bozell  &  Jacobs 
in  1949. 


Joel  D.  McCabe,  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Record,  has  been  named 
to  the  New  York  staff  of  Nelson 
Roberts  &  Associates  to  succeed 
N.  L.  (Les)  Huebsch,  retiring 
after  21  years  with  the  news¬ 
paper  representatives’  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  McCabe  joined  the 
Record  in  1960  from  the  media 
department  of  Doherty,  Clifford, 
Steers  and  Shenfield,  New  York 
ad  agency. 


PR  Post  Filled 


John  H.  Pierpont  has  join« 
Anna  M.  Rosenberg  Associate 
in  New  York  City  as  the  senior 
account  executive  for  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  Ameriw 
Inc.  He  has  held  several  pubbt 
relations  posts  since  1946.  P**" 
viously  he  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daik 
News. 
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The  WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

for  BEST  EDITORIAL 


Occasionally  you  hear  people  (even  newspaper  people) 
say,  "Editorial  pages  are  pretty  wishy-washy  since  the 
passing  of  personal  journalism." 

This  is  a  myth,  of  course.  There  is  probably  the  same 
proportion  of  courageous,  hard-hitting  editorial  pages  to¬ 
day  that  there  was  50  years  ago,  or  100. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  no  wishy-washy  editorial 
wins  the  Allan  B.  Rogers  Memorial  Cup,  awarded  annually 
by  the  editors  of  UPl. 

Especially  twice  in  a  row. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Daily  152,634  Sunday  103,882 


Richard  C.  Steele 
President  and 
Publisher 


Represented  by 
Moloney,  Regan 
and  Schmitt,  Inc. 


Justus  Retires; 
Changes  Are  Made 
In  Tulsa  Agency 

Tn^A,  Okla. 

Changes  in  the  executive  staff 
of  Newspaper  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  agency  for  the  Tulsa  World 
and  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  have 
lieen  announced  with  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Rex  A.  Justus,  business 
manager  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

L.  W.  McFctridge,  circulation 
director  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  NPC,  succeeds  Mr.  Justus  as 
business  manager. 

Carl  P.  Flynn  advances  from 
local  advertising  manager  to  ad- 
v’ertising  director. 

John  Zoller,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  is  now  circulation  director. 

In  Cliarge  of  Natioiiul  Ads 

Matt  Elder  is  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  director  in  charge  of  na¬ 
tional  accounts. 

Upton  Hudson,  auditor  and 
treasurer  of  the  Tribune,  be¬ 
comes  comptroller  of  NPC. 

Rol)ert  E.  Lorton,  grandson  of 
the  World’s  late  publisher,  Eu¬ 
gene  Lorton,  replaces  Mr.  Justus 
on  the  NPC  Iward  of  directors. 

Mr.  Justus  came  to  Tulsa  from 
Westville,  Mo.  in  1916  to  be  an 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
World,  in  a  three-man  depart¬ 
ment.  In  recent  years  he  has  had 
.'jO  employes  under  his  super¬ 
vision. 


IN  STYLISH  COMPANY — Fashion  winner  Barbara  Meyer  (right)  re¬ 
ceives  congratulations  after  learning  she  will  study  for  one  year  with  < 
Hollywood  designer  in  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Deily 
News.  With  Barbara  are  Ann  Landers,  Chicago  Sun-Times  advice  colum¬ 
nist.  and  Laurence  T.  Knott,  Field  Enterprises  Newspaper  Division  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager. 


So  are  we.  We  meet  about 
260  deadlines  a  day. 

That’s  how  many  flights 
w'e  operate  daily. 

Deadlines  are  vital  to  you. 
But  our  deadlines — on- 
time  departures — are 
important  to  us,  too. 

Next  time  your  assign¬ 
ment  calls  for  a  flight 
deadline,  give  us  a  call. 

We  are  a  transcontinental 
carrier  serving  all  three 
coasts  of  the  nation — 
East,  Gulf  and  West. 

Check  your  dateline. 

Then  check  National. 


Howard  Succeeils 
Schniell  in  A«1  Post 

Easton,  Pa. 

Charles  H.  Schmell  letired 
June  30  as  manager  of  national 
advertising,  after  40  years  with 
the  Easton  Express. 

Edward  E.  Howard,  assistant 
manager  of  national  advertising, 
was  named  manager  on  July  1. 

Mr.  Schmell  joined  the  Ex¬ 
press  May  4,  1924,  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  He  liecame  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  in 
1948.  He  is  a  graduate  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration  of  Church-  tising  agencies  for  Verified 
man  Business  College  and  Audit  Circulation  Corporation’s 
.studied  business  law’  at  Lehigh  verification  of  magazine  and 
University.  He  is  a  member  of  new’spaper  audience  was  re- 
the  New’spaper  Advertising  Ex-  affirmed  at  the  1964  annual 
ecutives  Association.  meeting  of  the  company’s  board 

Mr.  How’ard  joined  the  nation-  of  governors  in  New  York  June 
al  advertising  department  as  a  27. 

salesman  March  13,  1953.  Before  VAC,  which  headquarters  in 
that  he  w’orked  part  time  in  the  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  verifies 
retail  advertising  department,  readership  by  means  of  direct 
He  w’as  appointed  assistant  man-  contact  with  a  random  sampling 


STRANGE  MEETING  place  for  these  two  editors  was  the  Chicle 
Daily  News  annual  fashion  awards  show,  but  Lawrence  S.  Fannin;, 
executive  editor  (left),  and  Bob  Rose,,  city  editor,  seem  to  be  takin; 
it  in  stride. 


^JHETNAntMALSl 


Throughout  the  United  States . . . 


COMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONC  MATS 


Made  by  craftsmen  and  for  craftsmen,  Wood  Flong  mats  are  specified  in  not  only 
every  one  of  our  50  United  States  but  in  43  countries  abroad,  as  well.  With  us,  mats 
are  our  only  product,  not  our  by-product  and  your  craftsmen  of  today  can  tell  the 
difference  in  Wood  Flong  mats  by  the  way  they  perform.  With  Wood  Flong  mats, 
good  molds,  good  plates  and  clean,  sharp  printing  are  all  yours,  time  after  time.  If 
you’re  looking  for  cleaner,  better  printing-at  less  cost  in  time  and  money,  with  fewer 
remakes-look  to  your  Wood  Flong  representative  today.  He’ll  be  glad  to  prove  it  with 
a  free  trial  run. 


One-pi.ee  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mat-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STBKEOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


New  York  OHice:  SSI  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7-29SO 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 
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Daily’s  Motor  Route 
Drivers  Are  Selling 

Revamping  of  the  Hartford  from  14  to  24  percent  for  an 
(Conn.)  Cotirant’s  entire  deliv-  ov’erall  gain  from  samples  of  | 
ery  system  has  had  .several  bene-  20.5  percent.  | 

ficial  results  including  the  de-  The  gain  on  motor  routes  for  | 
velopment  of  motor  route  opera-  the  year  ending  in  May  was  | 
tors  into  salesmen  rather  than  1,115  new  subscribers, 
truck  drivers.  Another  Courant  approach  is  I 

RajTuond  G.  Schroll,  Courant  a  continual  analysis  of  motor  j 
circulation  manager,  described  routes  investigating  growing  i 
the  deliverj'  system  changes  and  areas  with  the  thought  of  es-  | 
how  various  ideas  worked  out  tablishing  a  carrier-route  with 
during  the  recent  Miami  Beach,  a  nucleus  of  motor  route  sub-  | 
Fla.,  convention  of  the  Inter-  scribers,  even  at  the  expense  of  | 
national  Circulation  Managers  subsidizing  the  carrier  route  un-  | 
Association.  til  it  becomes  self-sustaining,  j 

With  52  motor  routes  servic-  Some  200  motor  route  subscrib¬ 
ing  9,500  office-paid  subscribers  ers  per  year  are  transferred  to  | 
in  rural  Connecticut  areas,  23  carrier  routes  in  this  manner, 
are  full-time  operators  and  29  according  to  Mr.  Schroll. 
part-time  operators.  The  former  The  Courant  also  will  estab- 
are  salaried  with  bonus  arrange-  lish  a  sub-motor  route  or  part- 
ments,  while  the  part-timers  time  operator  with  own  vehicle 
work  on  a  profit  margin  plus  to  relieve  a  full-time  motor  ' 
mileage  and  bonus  arrange-  route  of  non  -  productive  or  | 
ments.  worked-over  area,  extending  the  | 

Even  though  the  part-timers  full-time  operator  into  areas  I 
are  included  in  all  promotion  with  a  greater  potential  for  | 
efforts,  they  show  little  inclina-  growth.  ] 

tion  to  produce  new  business.  With  redevelopment  and  new  | 
As  a  result,  the  majority  of  highways  causing  a  shifting  of  I 
new  motor  route  business  is  population  to  suburban  areas,  I 
brought  in  by  the  salaried  op-  a  constant  vigil  for  new  areas  | 
erators.  The  tendency  of  part-  opening  up  is  required,  Mr.  f 
timers  is  to  conser\'e  their  ve-  Schroll  advised, 
hides  as  much  as  possible,  even  When  bundle  delivery  became  j 
though  a  premium  is  offered  for  too  cumbersome,  necessitating  [ 
new  business.  the  use  of  heavy  duty  transport  | 

Systematic  use  of  samples  equipment,  the  Courant  utilized 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Wilful  Little  Group 

Mary  McCarthy’s  new  novel,  Tlie  Group,  has  beesi  I 

more  widely  discussed  for  other  reasons,  but  it  con-  | 

tains  a  conversation  about  usage  that  attracted  my  I 

attention.  I  must  add  that  there  were  a  number  of  | 

other  things  in  the  book  that  I  found  equally  and,  to  |  : 

tell  the  truth  (a  phrase  suggesting,  as  Leacock  put  it,  |  j 

that  the  user  had  considered  lying  about  it)  even  more  | 

interesting.  The  passage  follows:  j 

“Mother’s  shock  area,”  continued  Helen  imper-  | 
turbably,  “is  confined  to  the  higher  brain  centers;  {  ; 

the  ‘bump’  of  grammar  and  usage  is  highly  devel-  |  ; 

oped.  She’s  morally  offended  by  impure  English.”  | 

“Like  what?”  encouraged  Kay. 

“Dangling  modifiers.  Improper  prepositions.  Ag-  f 

gravating  to  mean  annoying,  demean  to  mean  lower,  | 
sinister."  \  1 

"Sinister?"  echoed  the  publisher’s  reader.  i 

“Mother  says  it  only  means  left-handed  or  done 
with  the  left  hand.  If  you  tell  her  a  person  is  sinister, 
all  she  will  infer,  she  says,  is  that  he’s  left-handed.  1 

A  deed,  she  allows,  may  be  sinister,  if  it’s  done  side-  | 


wise  or  ‘under  the  robe’  or  ‘on  the  wrong  side  of  | 
the  blanket.’  ”  j 

“I  never  heard  that,"  cried  Pokey,  as  if  indignant.  | 

The  group  around  Helen  had  grown  larger  and  was  I 

forming  into  a  circle.  | 

"Infer,  imply,"  prompted  Libby,  eager  to  be  heard.  | 
“Ummhum,”  said  Helena.  “But  that’s  too  common-  | 
place  to  be  under  Mother’s  special  protection.  Me-  I 


ticulous,  which  is  not  a  synonym  for  neat.  She  sets 
great  store  by  Latin  roots,  you  notice,  but  she  frowns 
on  the  ablative  absolute  as  a  construction  in  Eng¬ 
lish.” 


overcomes,  to  some  extent,  these 
difficulties,  Mr.  Schroll  said. 

Each  driver  uses  10  samples 
for  two-wreek  periods,  with  a 
personal  contact  made.  Reports 
are  spot-checked  by  motor  route 
supervisors  and  assistants  to 
verify  deliven,'  and  follow-up 
calls.  Sample  use  is  stepped  up 
during  spring  and  fall  promo¬ 
tion  drives — 20  to  30  per  oper¬ 
ator.  Orders  .secured  will  varv 


"t  miss 


News-Journal  Papers 
Single-Rate  Plan 

economically  delivers 
98%  of  families  with 
more  buying  income 
For  dotails  contact: 
St^,  Breokt  ft  Finley,  or 
News-Journal  Papers 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


a  bulk  delivery  set-up.  The  re¬ 
duced  bundle  loads  got  the  news¬ 
paper  back  to  using  passenger 
station  wagons  with  modified 
heav^y  duty  equipment,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  operational  cost  by  $2,- 
297  monthly  on  leased  v^icles 
alone. 

Mr.  Schroll  advised  a  careful 
check  of  all  “stop”  orders.  Many 
times  the  cause  has  been  poor 
ser\’ice  or  a  misunderstanding 
over  payment  which  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  and  the  subscriber  stays. 
• 

From  8c  to  a  Dime 

Boston 

The  Traveler,  evening  com¬ 
panion  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
moved  its  price  up  from  8c  to 
10c  on  July  6.  The  Herald  has 
l)een  10c  for  several  years.  The 
Globe,  morning  and  evening,  and 
the  Record- American,  all-day, 
are  at  8c. 

• 

Up  to  $2  a  Month 

Redding,  Calif. 

The  Reelding  Record-Search¬ 
light  went  to  a  $2  monthly  sub¬ 
scription  price  July  1.  The  move 
reflects  a  25-cent  increase. 


“Yowl”  said  Harald’s  friend,  Mr.  Sissono,  the  one 
who  had  taken  pictures  at  the  wedding, 

“Oh,  and  I  cannot  help  but  feel.” 

“What’s  wrong  with  that?”  asked  several  voices. 

“/  cannot  help  feeling  or  I  cannot  but  feel." 
“More!”  said  the  publisher’s  reader. 

Helena  demurred.  “I  cannot  help  feeling,”  she 
said,  “that  that  is  enough  of  Mother’s  ‘pet  peeves.’  ” 
Now,  this  exchange  contains  a  number  of  implied  ob¬ 
ject  lessons  for  critics  of  usage,  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional,  or  perhaps  it  is  one  big  lesson.  But  I  will  not 
waste  any  effort  attempting  to  explain  or  enlarge  or 
interpret,  because  those  who  cannot  see  the  lesson  for 
themselves  are,  I  am  afraid,  beyond  help. 

For  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  novel,  even 
through  reviews,  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  explain  that 
the  people  speaking  are  all  Vassar  graduates  and  their 
friends,  a  reasonably  sophisticated  and  well-educated 
bunch. 

One  thing  I  did  in  transcribing  this  passage  was  to 
put  quotations  by  different  people  in  different  para¬ 
graphs.  In  the  book  it  is  all  one  paragraph.  I  think  the 
practice  of  jamming  quotations  cheek  by  jowl  should 
be  discouraged,  because  I  was  annoyed  and  distracted 
many  times  unscrambling  just  who  had  said  what.  So 
I  vote  for  preserving  the  old  rule:  new  speaker,  new 
paragraph,  except  for  very  brief  exchanges. 
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Ray  Kelly,  Bulletin  sportswriter,  and  Sandy  (irady,  Bulletin  sports  columnist,  interview  Gene  Mauch,  Phillies  manager 


Philadelphians  get  more  than  the  score  in  The  Builetin 

Philadelphians  know  that  the  best  way  to  enjoy  a  Sandy  transforms  a  ballplayer  from  a  number  on  a 

Phillies  game  is  to  be  in  the  stands.  But  whether  they’re  scorecard  into  a  living  being,  full  of  hopes  and  dreams, 
in  Connie  Mack  Stadium  or  not . . .  they’re  always  at  the  successes  and  failures.  Sandy  breathes  life  into  his  uniform, 

game  . . .  when  they  read  Ray  Kelly  and  Sandy  Grady  in  distinguishes  him  as  an  individual ...  as  a  man  who  plays 

The  Bulletin.  a  boy’s  game  for  his  bread  and  wine. 

Ray,  a  past  president  of  the  Baseball  Writers  Associa-  Ray  Kelly  and  Sandy  Grady  are  two  more  reasons 

tion  of  America,  is  a  ballplayer’s  sportswriter.  In  his  why  in  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

youth,  he  was  an  outstanding  athlete;  only  a  broken  leg  ...  the  newspaper  that  is  Philadelphia  in  tone,  character, 

kept  him  from  signing  a  pro  baseball  contract.  spirit  and  expression. 

He  worked  out  with  the  ball  clubs  in  spring  training;  In  this  friendly  atmosphere  of  acceptance  and  under- 

Connie  Mack  called  him  “my  utility  infielder.”  standing,  your  advertising  in  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Sandy  Grady  might  be  overlooked  in  a  crowd  of  "^ays  home,  is  read  by  the  family  at  home, 

people.  He  is  earnest,  smiling,  slightly  built.  But  Phila-  To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with  The  Bulletin  . . .  very 

delphians  don’t  overlook  his  sports  column  in  The  Bulletin.  often,  it  is  all  you  need. 

In  Philadelphia  Nearly  Everybody  Reads  The  Bulletin 
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PROMOTION 

Power  Replaces  Data 
In  New  Presentation 

By  (ieorjje  ilt 


The  newspaper  presentation 
that  agency  men  have  l)een  ask¬ 
ing  for  is  making  the  rounds. 
In  countless  speeches  in  the  past 
year,  leaders  have  urged  news¬ 
papers  to  get  beyond  the  fig¬ 
ures,  and  get  down  to  the  brass- 
tacks  of  “what  makes  a  news¬ 
paper  different  from  other 
m^ia.” 

Rawlings  Keefe,  manager  of 
general  advertising,  Norfolk- 
Virgin  ian- Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star,  who  has  travelled  about 
45,000  miles  making  sales  calls 
in  the  past  three  years,  has  been 
showing  “What  is  a  newspa¬ 
per?”  to  agency  buyers.  Since 
mid-May,  executives  at  more 
than  40  agencies  and  firms  in 
the  Detroit  and  New  York 
areas  have  seen  “What  is  a 
newspaper?”. 

Maurice  Bennett,  advertising 
promotion  manager,  who  wrote 
the  pitch,  calls  it  “a  presenta¬ 
tion  that  seeks  to  set  forth  tho.se 
unique  and  very  basic  charac¬ 
teristics  of  daily  newspapers 
that  spell  out  the  value  of  the 
newspaper  as  an  advertising 
medium.” 

While  the  presentation  was 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Otters  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

T»  la  touch  with  markctina. 

advcrtltlno,  publichini  and  irathic 
arte  ic  Australia  road 
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primarily  designetl  to  sell  view¬ 
ers  on  newspapers  in  Norfolk, 
it  makes  a  poignant  case  for  nil 
newspapers. 

Physically,  the  .sales  tool  looks 
like  a  gold-plated  attache  case 
which  ojtens  to  become  a  “l)ox 
easel,  containing  altout  two  doz¬ 
en  cards.” 

A  mailing  piece  that  goes  to 
prospective  viewers  a  few  days 
before  Mr.  Keefe’s  arrival 
points  out  that  the  presentation 
is  “not  an  exercise  in  boxcar 
figures.”  In  fact  it  is  devoid  of 
figures  or  charts.  As  Mr.  Ki-efe 
points  out  to  his  audiences, 
agency  people  have  all  these 
figures  at  their  fingertips  in 
standard  market  references  and 
don’t  need  to  have  them  indict¬ 
ed  on  them  in  a  presentation. 
Instead,  he  presents  one  exam¬ 
ple  after  another  of  local  facts 
that  demonstrate  the  impact  and 
relationship  of  the  newspaper 
on  its  community,  that  makes  it 
an  effective  advertising  medium. 

“You  see,”  Mr.  Keefe  tells  his 
agency  audiences,  “the  basic  an¬ 
swers  about  newspapers  are 
found  in  areas  where  most  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  look.  The  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  built-in  advertising 
power  of  a  newspaper  can’t  be 
figured  with  a  sliderule,  or  even 
a  computer.” 

.Slums  Funds  and  a  Bridge 

The  presentation  starts  dra¬ 
matically  by  telling  that  in  1950 
Norfolk  was  first  in  America  in 
SLUMS! 

It  then  goes  on  to  document 
the  role  of  the  Norfolk  newspa¬ 
pers  in  making  their  city  first  in 
the  South  in  redevelopment, 
using  quotes  from  city  officials, 
and  illustrated  by  striking  be- 
fore-and-after  photos. 

A  series  of  subsequent  cards 
points  out  that  for  25  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  Norfolk  has  exceed¬ 
ed  its  goals  in  United  Fund 
drives,  thanks  to  newspaper  sup¬ 
port.  Again,  the  story  is  sub¬ 


stantiated  by  (luotes  fiom  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  charity  drive,  and 
illustiated  with  examiiles  of  the 
newsjjaper’s  efforts. 

“How  do  you  sell  a  $200-mil- 
lion  l)ond  issue  for  the  Che.sa- 
peake  Bay  Bridge  -  Tunnel?” 
asks  the  i)resentation.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  there,  too,  from  a  Mei- 
rill.  Lynch  executive,  who  states, 
“T  h  e  Virginian-Pilot  a  n  d 
Ledger-Star  persuaded  the  i)ub- 
lic  that  this  amazing  engineer¬ 
ing  feat  was  possible.  They  put 
mo.st  of  Virginia  vigorously  be¬ 
hind  the  project.” 

“How  do  you  kick  out  ineffi¬ 
cient  politicians?  How  do  you 
open  .schools  closed  to  integia- 
tion  l)ecause  of  a  State’s  mas¬ 
sive  resistance  program?  How 
do  you  get  peoi)le  to  act,  some¬ 
times  when  they  don’t  want  to 
act?”  the  copy  continues. 

“The  answer  is  also  provided: 
“It  should  be  pretty  obvious 
that  to  do  all  of  these  things  you 
must  employ  the  help  of  one  pri- 
maiy  activating  force.  You  need 
the  power  of  daily  newspapers.” 

High  family  coverage  is  men¬ 
tioned,  and  comparisons  with 
other  media  are  i)asse<l  over 
rather  quickly,  but  the  presen¬ 
tation’s  basic  theme  sticks  to  the 
power  of  nevv’spapers. 

“Newspapers  hav’e  the  jiower 
to  cause  people  to  act,  to  change 
their  lives  and  habits,  to  mold 
their  thinking.  And  this  j)ower 
is  made  up  of  the  same  ingredi¬ 
ents  that  any  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  must  put  into  its  advertising 
to  make  it  do  its  most  effective 
job  of  selling,”  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  sales  message. 

Reception  of  the  newspaper 
story  has  been  unanimously  en¬ 
thusiastic. 

A  Chevrolet  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive,  for  instance,  stated, 
“it’s  a  pleasure  to  see  such  a 
demonstration  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  newspai^ers,  instead  of 
being  like  some  presentations 
that  attempt  to  tell  us  how  to 
run  the  automobile  business.” 

With  receptions  such  as  this, 
Mr.  Keefe  is  enjoying  taking 
“What  is  a  newspaper?”  on  the 
road,  along  with  representatives 
of  the  Branham  Company,  the 
papers’  national  representatives. 

“What’s  more,”  he  said  in  his 
soft  Virginia  drawl,  “it’s  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  business.” 

*  9|C 

BETER  MUG — The  Medicine 


Hat  (Alta.)  News,  who.co  un¬ 
usual  campaign  of  mailing  a 
beanpot,  vase  and  brick  to  agen¬ 
cy  executives  won  a  first  jirize 
for  diiect  mail  in  E&I”s  1963 
liromotion  contest,  has  done  it 
again.  Advertising  sales  man¬ 
ager  Mike  Bricker  has  come  up 
with  a  new  mailing.  He’s  sending 
six-inch  high  personalized  l)eer 
mugs  to  his  client  and  agency 
list.  The  mugs,  which  carry  the 
lecipient’s  name  in  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  letters,  are  made  locally. 
Tucked  into  each  .stein  is  a  full- 
page,  full-color  ad  reprint,  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  News’  color 
craftsmanship,  a  n  d  cari  ying 
low-key  sales  copy. 

*  «  * 

COVERAGE  —  A  brochure 
from  Booth  Michigan  Newspa¬ 
pers  shows  household  coverage 
by  the  Booth  papers  in  68  Michi¬ 
gan  counties.  A  page  map  shows 
four  degrees  of  density,  and 
other  maps  show  comparable 
coveiage  from  Detroit  newspa¬ 
pers.  A  clip-on  memo  states  that 
“users  of  Michigan  newspapers 
have  told  us  that  these  reports 
on  newspaper  coverage  have 
been  helpful  in  budgeting  and 
scheduling.” 

♦  * 

SLOGAN — Les  Byck,  jiromo- 
tion  manager  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  sent  along  a  copy  of 
a  new'  letterhead  used  in  corre¬ 
spondence  with  clients.  It  car¬ 
ries  the  slogan:  “Your  features 
are  your  Stars***PROMOTE 
THEM!” 

4c  * 

KID  CLASSIFIED  —  1,500 
youngsters  took  advantage  of 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  Newi 
offer  to  place  classified  ads  for 
four  days  free,  under  the  head¬ 
ing,  “Kids  Classified.”  In  1963, 
just  over  a  third  of  the  young¬ 
sters  checked  reported  getting 
jobs  as  a  result  of  their  gratis 
ads.  This  year  the  mark  was 
nearly  10  percent  higher.  About 
600  of  the  ads  were  from  kids 
seeking  summer  employment. 

*  *  * 

WORKING  WOMEN- 
“Meet  the  women  who  are  ‘sold’ 
on  the  News,”  says  a  brochure 
released  by  the  Detroit  News. 
The  folder  reveals  that  53  per¬ 
cent  of  metropolitan  Detroit’s 
working  women  are  housewives, 
and  that  78  percent  of  the  work¬ 
ing  housewives  commute  by 
automobile. 
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Tfere’s  more  to  New  England 
tiftn  summer  on  the  Cape . . . 


\  It 

Falmouth,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. — New  England  Council 
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THIS  MESSAGE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m),  Express  (e),  Telegram  (s) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s).  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e).  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle(E), 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e),  Union  (m),  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (d), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (e),  Providence  Bulletin  (e). 

Providence  Journal  (m&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 


CONNECUTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 
Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s), 

Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s),  Torrington  Register  (e), 
Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s). 


$1,234,000,000  of  America’s  Vacation 
Dollars  are  Spent  in  New  England 


Just  about  ever)  body  knows  that  New  England  is  a  summer 
vacation  paradise.  Folks  from  everv^vhere  travel  to  Tangle- 
wood  and  the  Berkshires,  Mystic  and  Cape  Cod,  Winni- 
pesaukee,  Newport,  and  on  up  the  Maine  c-oast.  And  the 
N'acation  dollars  add  mightily  to  the  area’s  economy,  too. 


Here  are  some  facts  about  New  England  today: 

•  1st  among  U.S.  regions  in  per  family  food  sales 

•  2nd  of  U.S.  regions  in  per  household  income  and  sales 

•  New  England  has  over  24,500  manufacturing  plants 

•  Per  capita  income  runs  1 1  %  ahead  of  the  U.S.  average 


and  New  England  produces  . . . 

•  1  /6th  of  the  nation's  electronic  equipment 

•  1/3rd  of  the  nation's  shoes 

•  1/3rd  of  the  nation's  fabricated  plastics 

•  1/2  of  the  nation's  newsprint 

•  4/5ths  of  the  nation's  ammunition 


Newspapers  give  you  saturation 
coverage  of  New  England! 


No  other  media  is  as  local  as  newspapers,  and  no 


other  media  gives  the  100%  household 
c-overage  afforded  by  newspapers. 

Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Newsday’s  Rise  Told 
In  Guggenheim  Story 


Alicia’s  part,  and  a  total  invest¬ 
ment  of  some  three-quarters  of 
a  million  dollars  on  Harry’s  part 
to  brinp  Newsday  from  a  strug- 
pflinp  tabloid  with  average  first- 
year  circulation  of  15,000  to  its 
present  status.  Now  the  eighth- 
largest  evening  newspaper  in 
the  country,  it  has  a  circulation 


York  Tim-es  fell  over  barrel 
while  taking  a  picture  nd  had 
to  be  rescued  and  j)ut  ba  k  on  his 
feet.”  The  book  gives  an  enter¬ 
taining  account  of  the  er.tertain- 
ment  of  VIPs.  It’s  slightly 
amusing  and  amazing,  1  owever, 
to  find  the  former  Chief  of  Pro¬ 
tocol  making  obvious  t'rotocol 


By  Ray  Erwin 

SEED  MONEY:  THE  GITCGENHEIM 

STORY.  Hy  Milton  Lomask.  Farrar, 

Straus  and  Co.  June  26.  307  pages. 

Illustrated.  $6.50. 

The  Guggenheim  family  and 
its  fortunes  and  its  philanthro¬ 
pies  are  all  large.  All  have 
played  an  influential  role  in  the 
development  of  America.  There 
are  four  foundations  bearing  the 
family  name  and  a  fifth  was 
self-liquidating  and  has  closed 
its  books. 

Milton  Lomask  briefly  de¬ 
scribes  how  the  Guggenheim  for¬ 
tune  was  made,  but  his  major 
concern  is  how  it  is  being  spent 
to  “seed”  many  worthy  enter¬ 
prises. 

Ochs  Gels  Help 

Newspapermen  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  a  chapter  on 
Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  present 
head  of  the  family  and  publisher 
of  Newsday,  Long  Island.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  it’s  revealed  that  Dan¬ 
iel  Guggenheim,  Harry’s  father, 
while  out  walking  once  met 
Adolph  Ochs,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times,  who  looked 
worried.  Upon  inquiry,  “Mr. 
Dan”  learned  that  Mr.  Ochs 
needed  $250,000  for  his  news¬ 
paper.  Guggenheim  promptly 
made  the  publisher  a  friendly 
loan  without  interest  for  that 
amount. 

Harry  Guggenheim,  educated 
at  Cambridge  and  a  World  War 
I  Navy  aviator,  in  1926  was 
named  president  of  the  Daniel 
Guggenheim  Fund  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Aeronautics  and  he 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
Lindbergh  flight  and  with  the 
promotion  of  aviation  through 
the  years.  He  was  Ambassador 
to  Cuba  during  the  Hoover  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Since  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1930,  he  has  been 
the  principal  executive  officer  of 
the  Daniel  and  Florence  Guggen¬ 
heim  Foundation,  its  president 
since  the  death  of  his  mother  in 
1944;  and  since  the  death  of  his 
Uncle  Sol  in  1949  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  Solomon  R.  Guggen¬ 
heim  Foundation. 

From  1936  to  1940,  Harry 
Guggenheim  was  president  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  on  the 
Control  of  Crime  in  New  York. 

Racing  Stable 

His  racing  stable,  Cain  Hoy, 
named  for  his  South  Carolina 
plantation,  in  1959,  with  $757,- 
000  winnings,  led  the  country  in 
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purses  won;  in  1960,  with  $715,- 
000,  it  came  in  second.  Harry 
Guggenheim  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Jockey  Club  and  in 
1954  he  was  a  leader  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  New  York  Racing 
Association,  a  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zation  which  owns  and  operates 
most  of  New  York  State’s 
thoroughbred  race  tracks  under 
a  plan  which  permits  all  profits 
to  go  to  the  state  in  taxes. 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh  wrote 
“We”  in  1927  at  “Falaise,”  the 
Harry  Guggenheim  estate  on 
Long  Island. 

Harry  Guggenheim  saw  over¬ 
seas  duty  in  both  World  Wars, 
returning  from  the  first  with 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander 
in  the  Navy,  and  from  the  second 
with  that  of  captain. 

Here  is  how  Mr.  Lomask  re¬ 
counts  the  story  of  the  founding 
of  Newsday: 

Newsday’s  Birth 

“It  was  Harry’s  (Guggen¬ 
heim)  conviction  that  ‘people 
who  make  a  business  out  of 
pleasure  seldom  are  happy’  that 
prompted  him  to  help  found  the 
Long  Island  newspaper  News- 
day.  A  venture  that  was  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  great  legends 
of  American  journalism,  its  de¬ 
velopment  goes  back  to  the  early 
months  of  Harry’s  marriage  to 
the  late  Alicia  Patterson,  second 
oldest  of  the  three  daughters  of 
the  late  Joseph  Medill  Patterson, 
founder  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  Trim,  petite  and  appeal¬ 
ing  with  her  stabbing  Celtic 
.smile  and  temperament  to  match, 
her  ready  wit  and  throaty,  halt¬ 
ing  way  of  speaking,  Alicia 
Patterson,  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  to  Harry,  was  a  refu¬ 
gee  from  two  previous  mar¬ 
riages,  both  childless,  both  term¬ 
inated  by  divorce.  Restless  and 
energetic,  she  had  spent  the  last 
few  years  fighting  a  losing  battle 
with  boredom  as  a  roving  sports¬ 
woman  and  nightclub  habitue. 
In  1940  Harry  diagnosed  her 
discontent  as  that  of  a  lively 
mind  not  having  enough  to  oc¬ 
cupy  it.  In  his  opinion  ‘everybody 
ought  to  have  a  job,’  so  he  pur¬ 
chased  for  $70,000  the  facilities 
of  a  little  Long  Island  news¬ 
paper  that  had  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  after  nine  issues. 

“From  these  beginnings  grew 
Newsday.  It  was  not  an  easy 
growth.  It  took  about  seven 
years  of  brilliant  editing  on 


in  excess  of  385,000,  occupies  its 
own  new  plant  in  Garden  City, 
employs  over  eleven  hundred 
people  (not  counting  six  thou- 
.sand  delivery  boys) ,  carries  more 
advertising  linage  than  any 
New  York  newspaper  —  more 
than  any  United  States  news¬ 
paper  except  the  Los  Angeles 
Times — and  is  possessor  of  the 
1954  Pulitzer  Prize  for  an  expose 
of  a  union  shakedown  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  counties  it  serves. 

Opposing  Editorials 

“During  her  lifetime  Alicia 
owned  49  percent  of  what  is 
now  Newsday,  Incorporated, 
against  Harry’s  51;  and  when 
moved  by  a  great  national  issue, 
he  put  in  his  ‘two  percent  worth,’ 
to  utilize  a  bon  mot  struck  off  by 
Time  magazine.  Newsday 
readers  were  sometimes  regaled 
by  opposing  editorials  on  facing 
pages,  signed  respectively  by 
Harry  (moderate  Republican) 
and  Alicia  (progressiv’e  Demo¬ 
crat).  From  the  beginning 
Harry  has  supervised  all  of  the 
newspaper’s  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  matters,  concerning  himself 
with  its  expansion  and  construc¬ 
tion  policies  and  with  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  all  labor  relations  and 
negotiations.  During  the  last  23 
years  of  her  life  Alicia  ran — or 
rather  ‘drove,’  as  one  of  her 
editors  once  said — the  editorial 
department.  Alicia  drove  herself, 
too.  She  was  still  very  young, 
only  56,  at  the  time  of  her 
death  on  July  2,  1963.” 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

“These  are  the  nearest  thing 
to  a  dictatorship  we  have  in  this 
country!”  President  Eisenhower 
exclaimed  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
II,  as  he  gestured  wryly  at  the 
swarms  of  photographers  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  airport  when  Her 
Majesty  arrived  for  a  state  visit. 
Wiley  'T.  Buchanan  Jr.,  who  was 
Chief  of  Protocol  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  term  of  the  Eisenhower  Ad¬ 
ministration,  makes  this  revela¬ 
tion  in  his  new  book,  “Red 
Carpet  at  the  White  House” 
(Dutton.  256  pages.  Illustrated. 
$4.95).  Of  the  tour  of  the  coun¬ 
try  by  Khrushchev,  Mr.  Buchan¬ 
an  writes:  “In  the  confusion, 
Harrison  Salisbury  of  the  New 


errors.  Examples:  Fraiiklin  D. 
Roo.sevelt  was  never  S  cretary 
of  the  Nav>’,  but  was  Assistant 
Secretary.  The  correct  title  is 
Chief  Ju.stice  of  the  United 
States.  Prince  Philip  hri.s  never 
l>een  accorded  the  title  of  Prince 
Consort  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
City  government  is  callf  d  civic  J 
government  at  one  point.  J 

The  value  and  extent  of  news-  jj 
paper  advertising  are  set  forth  | 
in  the  new  fourth  edition  of  “The  j 
Dartnell  Sales  Promotion  Hand-  1 
book”  (The  Dartnell  Corp.,  4660  ] 
Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  I 
60640.  1,053  pages).  | 

A  study  of  fine  tyjiography  j 
through  five  centuries  is  given  in 
“The  Typographic  Book — 1450- 
1935”  (By  Stanley  Morison  and 
Kenneth  Day.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press.  299  pages.  Large 
format.  Illustrated.  $30). 

Grace  Goulder,  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  “Ohio  Scenes  and  Citizens” 
for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
for  21  years,  is  the  author  of  a 
new  lx)ok  with  the  same  title. 
This  is  her  second  book;  the  first 
was  “This  Is  Ohio.”  Executive 
Editor  Philip  W.  Porter  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  and  others  at¬ 
tended  an  autograph  party  for  ■ 
her. 

Mel  Heimer,  “My  New  York” 
columnist  for  King  Features 
Syndicate  and  formerly  rewrite 
man  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Iwfore  that  with 
Westchester  County  News¬ 
papers,  is  the  author  of  a  serious 
novel  about  the  motion  picture 
industry,  “West  Wind”  Crrident 
Press.  $5.95).  Mr.  Heimer  has 
written  other  novels  and  more 
than  200  magazine  short  stories. 

Much  new  material,  32  photo¬ 
graphs  and  an  index  have  been 
added  to  the  best-.selling  expose 
of  Las  Vegas,  “The  Green  Felt 
Jungle”  ('Trident  Press)  fora 
Pocket  Book  edition  to  lie  pub¬ 
lished  Aug.  1  (75c).  The  con¬ 
troversial  best-seller  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Ed  Reid  and  Ovid  Demar- 
is,  veteran  newsmen-authors. 

Alan  Rich,  chief  music  critic 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trih- 
nne,  is  author  of  “Career  Oppor¬ 
tunities  In  Music”  (E.  P.  Dutton 
Co.  225  pages.  Illustrated.  $4.50). 

Latest  book  by  Charles  M- 
Schulz,  creator  of  the  “Peanuts 
comic  strip,  is  “What  Was  Bug¬ 
ging  01’  Pharaoh?”  (Warner 
Press.  $1). 
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SCAN-A-SIZER 


STANDARD 


ILLUSTRATOR 


CADET 


From  Among  These  Four  Models 
at  Terms  to  Suit  Your  Needs 


All  Scan-A-Graver'*  models  are  available  for  sale;  for  lease;  or  lease  now 
—purchase  later.  Only  Fairchild  offers  you  a  program  to  meet  your  indi¬ 
vidual  requirements— a  choice  of  models  and  a  number  of  purchase  or 
lease  plans— all  designed  to  save  you  money. 

For  instance,  sale  prices  start  at  $3,340  for  a  like-new  Cadet  Scan-A- 
Graver.  They  range  up  to  $6,400  for  a  like-new  Scan-A-Sizer*’— the  only 
machine  that  provides  continuous  enlarging  and  reducing  in  any  ratio 
up  to  four  times,  two  screen  sizes,  and  interchangeable  large  and  small 
engraving  cylinders. 

When  you  choose  a  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver  or  Scan-A-Sizer  you 
arc  assured  of: 

•  A  new  machine  warranty 

•  Lifetime  service  available  from  Fairchild  factory-trained  specialists 

•  Individual  engravings  when  you  need  them— without  waiting  to  gang 
copy;  less  material  waste;  lower  cost  engravings 

•  All  engravings  made  with  conventional  45  “halftone  dot  pattern,  includ¬ 
ing  line-tones- ready  for  your  press  in  minutes 

•  Cuts  made  on  easy-to-handle,  flexible  Scan-A-Plate® 

•  Easy  operation,  convenient  controls 

•  Reverse  cuts  at  the  flick  of  a  switch 

•  A  product  backed  by  the  world’s  most  experienced  manufacturer  of 
electronic  engravers. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  more  newspapers  use  Scan-A- 
Gravers  than  any  other  electronic  engraving  equipment. 

Scan-A-Graver  is  your  best  buy.  But  don’t  just  take  our  word  for  it! 
Make  us  prove  it.  Send  the  coupon  today. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment  •  Dept.  SAG  16 
221  Fairchild  Avenue  •  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

I  am  interested  in  a  Scan-A-Graver  to 
help  increase  my  profits. 

_ Send  literature 

_ Have  Fairchild  Representative  call. 

_ Weekly _ Daily.  Other _ 


Name 


Company. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
district  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANOELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
IN  CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  CANADA  LTD.,  TORONTO.  ONT. 
OVERSEAS:  AMSTERDAM,  THE  NETHERLANDS  •  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


State 


Cutting  News  Costs, 
Other  ANPA  Ideas 


How  tw'o  newspapers  in  the 
same  state,  but  not  in  tough 
competition,  can  cooperate  to  re¬ 
duce  news  coverage  costs  is  be¬ 
ing  demonstrated  by  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  and  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  (Fla.)  Tinu^s.  What 
they  are  doing  was  an  award 
winner  in  the  “Best  Idea  of  the 
Year”  contest  conducted  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

Details  are  told  here,  along 
with  other  prize-winning  entries 
and  some  which  the  judges  did 
not  reward  but  which  relate 
some  plant,  news,  reader  serv¬ 
ice  or  personnel  idea  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  a  member  newspaper 
last  year. 

To  set  up  the  cooperative  news 
and  photo  exchange  plan,  George 
Beebe,  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald,  sat  down  with  Don 
Baldwin,  executive  editor  of  the 
Times,  and  outlined  how  news 
content  of  both  papers  could  be 
improved  and  costs  reduced.  The 
tw'o  newspapers,  250  miles  apart, 
compete  with  each  other  only  in 
one  fringe  circulation  area.  Each 
paper  is  stronger  in  some  fields 
of  coverage  than  the  other.  Both 
are  strengthened  by  making  the 
better  coverage  of  each  avail¬ 
able  to  the  other.  Some  other 
specific  advantages  are: 

Specific  Advantages 

1.  The  two  newspapers  ar¬ 
range  news  assignments  in  the 
state  to  avoid  double  staffing. 
One  reporter  and  photographer 
covers  for  both  papers.  The  Her¬ 
ald  actually  serves  as  the  East 
Coast  bureau  for  the  Times  and 
the  Times  as  the  West  Coast 
Bureau  of  the  Herald. 

2.  Color  art  work  is  ex¬ 
changed,  making  additional  ex- 
pensiv'e  features  available  at  lit¬ 
tle  extra  cost. 

3.  In  effect,  the  plan  doubles 
each  newspaper’s  staff  in  the 
state  capital  at  Tallahassee  and 
in  Washington.  Coverage  of 
each  bureau  is  available  to  both 
papers.  By  working  closely  with 
each  other  duplication  is  avoid¬ 
ed.  With  the  two  staffs  working 
almost  as  one  the  two  papers 
believe  they  are  getting  the  best 
legislative  coverage  in  the  state. 

4.  Each  newspaper  saves 
money  and  is  served  more  effi¬ 
ciently  by  sharing  one  leased 
teletype  circuit  from  Wash- 
ingrton  and  Tallahassee.  The  two 
reports  of  both  newspapers’  bu¬ 
reaus  are  received  simultaneous¬ 
ly  at  the  Herald  and  the  Times. 
■The  same  circuit  is  used  to  com¬ 
municate  between  the  Herald 


and  the  Times  and  for  transmis¬ 
sion  to  each  other  of  locally  de¬ 
veloped  stories. 

5.  The  two  newspapers  share 
out  -  of  -  town  college  football 
news  and  picture  coverage.  This 
permits  a  better  spread  of  staff 
and  the  added  manpower  gives 
both  papers  better  coverage. 

Save-lhe-Job  Plan 

The  Herald  received  an  award 
for  submitting  the  newrs  and 
photo  exchange  idea,  and  also 
won  in  the  personnel  category 
for  a  “Save-the-Job”  plan  in¬ 
troduced  shortly  after  installa¬ 
tion  of  automated  and  data  proc¬ 
essing  equipment  in  both  the 
production  and  business  depart¬ 
ments. 

“It  was  our  aim  to  preserve 
jobs  of  those  employees  af¬ 
fected,”  Harry  H.  Horton,  per¬ 
sonnel  director,  explained. 

According  to  his  solution  of 
the  problem,  company  policy  was 
developed  whereby: 

“No  employee  would  be  sepa¬ 
rated  because  of  improved  tech¬ 
nology. 

“Any  employee  affected  by  the 
changes  would  be  reassigned  to 
the  personnel  department  as 
soon  as  they  became  excess  in 
their  own  department. 

“Each  employee  would  be  re¬ 
evaluated  for  additional  or 
hitherto  unknowm  skills  and 
abilities. 

“Where  necessary,  suitable 
training,  both  fonnal  and  in¬ 
formal  would  be  provided  to  help 
an  employee  qualify  for  a  new 
position. 

“All  assigned  to  the  Person¬ 
nel  Pool  would  have  the  option 
of  re-assignment  or  voluntary 
separation. 

“Those  preferring  separation 
would  be  given  severance  pay  at 
the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  weeks 
of  pay  for  each  year  of  service, 
wdth  a  minimum  of  four  weeks. 

“Those  assigned  to  the  pool 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  their 
former  job  and  an  effort  is  made 
to  place  them  in  positions  w’here 
the  pay  is  the  same  or  near  the 
old  rate.  In  those  cases  where 
the  rate  is  lower  by  10%  or 
more,  they  remain  at  the  older 
and  higher  rate  for  a  period  of 
tw'o  years.  If  the  new  job  has 
not  been  upgraded  to  match  the 
old  rate  by  that  time,  the  rate 
is  reduced  by  5%  a  year  until 
they  balance.” 

Employes’  Pool 

This  policy  went  into  effect 
in  March  1963.  As  of  April  8, 
1964  25  employes  had  been  de¬ 


clared  excess  and  assigned  to 
the  pool.  Four  requested  sev¬ 
erance  pay.  Seven  are  currently 
in  the  pool  awaiting  re-assign- 
ment.  Fourteen  have  been  re¬ 
assigned  to  regular  full-time 
positions  that  have  become 
available  through  normal  turn¬ 
over. 

“The  results  of  the  policy  and 
its  reception  by  Herald  employes 
have  been  quite  gratifying,”  Mr. 
Horton  said.  “There  has  been 
little  resistance  to  the  program. 
On  the  basis  of  current  experi¬ 
ence,  we  feel  that  we  will  have 
little  difficulty  with  anticipated 
reduction  of  force  through  im¬ 
proved  technology. 

“At  a  time  when  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  new  technology  to  all 
phases  of  newspaper  production 
is  becoming  increasingly  im- 
l)ortant,  and  at  a  time  when 
installation  of  new  techniques 
can  be  justified  only  by  reduc¬ 
tion  in  force,  this  idea  has  done 
much  in  helping  us  reach  our 
goals  and  provide  job  security 
at  the  same  time.” 

‘Edge-Indexing’ 

Newsday,  of  Garden  City, 
L.  I.,  is  the  first  newspaper  in 
this  country  to  use  edge-index¬ 
ing,  customarily  reserved  for 
dictionaries  and  reference  books 
as  a  service  to  its  readers. 

“If  your  copy  of  Newsday  has 
a  half-circle  punched  out  on  the 
open  edge,  it’s  to  help  you  find 
and  pull  out  the  center  section, 
now  inserted  right  side  up,”  is 
how  the  innovation  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  half-circle  punch  was 
achieved  by  equipment  pioneered 
by  Newsday  and  installed  on  its 
presses.  Today  almost  all  copies 
of  the  tabloid  are  being  thus 
edge-indexed.  Some  editions  run 
as  high  as  288  pages. 

Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  created  the 
concept  of  punching  the  semi¬ 
circular  cutout  on  the  edges  of 
the  papers’  outer  section.  Pat¬ 
ents  are  pending  on  the  process 
and  the  machinery. 

What  is  indexed  is  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  outer  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  section’s  end  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  center  section 
containing  features  and  women’s 
pages.  The  first  approach  was 
to  insert  the  center  section  up¬ 
side  down  for  easier  separation 
from  the  outside  section.  A  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  thus  could  find 
their  favorite  sections  easily  and 
then  exchange  them. 

“Response  from  readers  has 
indicated  the  new  edge-indexing 
system  has  been  well  received,” 
Newsday  said.  “The  greatest 
improvement,  they  say,  is  that 
the  center  section  is  no  longer 
upside  down.  Now  they  can  find 
it  easily  and  read  it  without 
having  to  turn  it  around.” 

Roger  Marchand,  production 


director,  has  worked  or.c  a  di*. 
patch  department  for  tl .  Mont, 
real  Prcsse  that  would  l  a  real 
control  center  “binding  ogether 
all  production  departme  is  with 
advertising  and  accounting,  tied 
also  to  editorial  and  ■  ircula* 
tion.” 

Named,  in  French,  Service*. 
Technique  -  Operation  -  Produe* 
tion,  it  is  called  ironicallj  STOP, 
although  its  work  is  strictly  Go. 
Briefly,  it  controls  ad\.  rtising 
and  printing  materials  for  adg, 
color  acceptance  and  coordinar 
tion,  layout  of  the  newspaper  ai 
to  total  pages,  sections  and  ad¬ 
vertising  dummies,  species  of 
press  units,  color  cylinder* 
and  web  diagrams,  tear  sheet*, , 
proof  and  copy  service  to  ad-  i 
vertisers  and  art,  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  services  for  advertisers  and  I 
La  Presse’s  own  promotion. 

The  plan  was  worked  out  byi 
a  tightly  knit  supervisor  grou]^ 
of  four.  The  former  head  of  tin 
dispatch  department,  a  compo** 
ing-room  man,  was  made  th* 
chief,  drawing  personnel  from 
advertising,  pressroom,  and  en¬ 
graving-flat  stereo. 

Under  the  plan,  reports  in 
any  detail  desired,  are  made  in¬ 
stantly  by  Xerox  914  copiert; 
Xerox  copying  is  also  rcsponsid 
ble  for  processing  special  sheet* 
for  the  accounting  department 
used  in  checking  the  paper  and 
billing  the  advertisers.  Complet* 
tearsheet  service  precisely  as  re¬ 
quested  now  produces  checks  in-  ’ 
stead  of  requests  for  missing 
evidence  of  insertion,  greatly 
simplifying  accounting  work. 

No  personnel  was  added.  Peo¬ 
ple  were  moved  and  consolidated 
into  one  section. 

In  addition  to  serving  adver¬ 
tising  and  accounting,  ^itorial 
is  advised  of  process  color  ads, 
providing  them  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  color  features.  Soon, 
special  stories  of  unusual  inter 
est  to  certain  localities  will  be 
reported  to  STOP  for  coordina¬ 
tion  with  circulation, 

“During  the  past  year,  STOP 
has  developed  an  impressive 
string  of  tenefits,”  Mr.  Mar 
chand  said.  “Advertising  dead¬ 
lines  have  been  shortened  from 
36  to  a  normal  24  hours,  and 
exceptions  can  be  made,  because 
of  close  control  and  complete 
knowledge  of  each  issue’s  makr 
up,  enabling  ads  to  be  accepted 
as  late  as  18  hours  before  press¬ 
time. 

“Editorial  has  page  dummies 
an  average  of  two  hours  earlier 
than  previously. 

“Advertiser  relations  are  st 
an  unprecedented  high.  Messen¬ 
gers  now  call  at  principal  stores 
about  once  every  two  hours  to 
give  proof  and  copy  service.  Re¬ 
vised  proofs  are  being  returned 
now  as  quickly  as  corrected 
This  has  resulted  in  making 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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If  you  are  now  using  5000  rolls  per  year  and  leave  %-inch  paper  wrap  on  the  core, 
you  can  now  save  69,000  lb.  or  $4830,  with  the . . . 


Now  you  leave  only  ^/B^inch  wrap  on  the  core! 
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New  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot 


The  new  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot  gives 
you  another  H-inch  (see  example)— sav¬ 
ing  about  13.8  pounds  of  newsprint  per 
roll !  At  7ff  a  pound,  you  earn  96.6^  on 
every  roll.  On  5000  rolls  (4500  tons)  the 
savings  annually  amount  to  $4830.  You 
make  these  savings  because  you  use  all  the 
newsprint  that’s  fit  to  use,  and  rewinding  is 
no  longer  necessary. 

You  also  reduce  the  number  of  splices. 
Missed  splices  can  cost  as  much  as  $50 
each  in  press  downtime  and  idle  man¬ 
power.  The  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot 
makes  more  than  98%  of  all  splices. 
Compare  this  performance  with  average 
manual  control  efficiency ! 

Performance  is  User-Verified 
Actual  production  performance  of  the 
Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot  is  on  record 
with  many  large  metropolitan  dailies. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  no-fail  splices  have 
been  made  at  both  high  and  low  press 


speeds.  Amazing  increases  in  reel  room 
efficiencies  have  been  reported,  with  sav¬ 
ings  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
paper  handling  costs. 

The  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot  is  a  rugged, 
precise  device  embodying  computer  tech¬ 
niques.  It  triggers  your  Goss  Automatic 
Paster  consistently  within  one  or  two 
wraps  of  a  predetermined  and  preset  butt 
diameter — at  any  and  all  press  speeds.  Cali¬ 
brated  in  Vk-inch  increments,  the  switch 
can  be  set  for  any  butt  size  from  4-  to  5- 
inch  diameter.  It  requires  no  periodic 

THE  GOSS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  6O0SO 


Spueialitti  In  Nawtpaptr,  Magailna  and  Roto  pratsas 


iMiCl  A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE  GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 
^  ^  1  The  leader  in  graphic  arts . . .  engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing...industry-wide  and  world-wide 


maintenance  and  will  outlive  the  press  it 
controls. 

You  can  add  the  money  and  newsprint¬ 
saving  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot  to  your 
Goss  automatic  pasters  any  time.  Why  not 
now?  Write  for  details. 

How  much  newsprint  and  money  can  you  save  with 
Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot? 

Use  this  simple  formula  for  figuring:  If  your 
current  pasters  leave  an  average  of  5Vi-inch 
butts,  and  the  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot  reduces 
the  size  to  4‘^•inch  butt,  you  save  an  average  of 
13.8  lb.  per  roll.  If  you  use  5000  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  annually,  your  annual  savings  are  5000  x 
13.8  =  69,000  lb.  Using  an  estimated  news¬ 
print  cost  of  7t  per  pound,  the  Digital  Paster 
Pilot  saves  you  $4830  annually. 

Size  of  Butts  From  Press 
Using  40'  Diameter— 60'  Length  Rolls 


Present 

Butt  Diameter 

5- in. 

5V4-in. 

1  6-in. 

IcIlM 

S 

Price/Pound 

X  $07  est. 

X  $.07  est. 

X  $.07  est. 

$  Saved 

11*1  XT*  With  the  new  systen.  tran- 

±  ubJislicrs^  Unions  anpa  ideas  declined  75%,  according  o  Mr. 

TVfori  T'wrk  ^flirllOC  (Continued  from  page  32) 

ITXCtlJ  1  ?VU  OIUIXICO  -  also  resulted,  since  salesmen 

so  much  revision  work  available  have  more  time  to  devote 

Chicago  The  studies  are  expected  to  in  daytime  that  a  number  of  selling  than  they  ever  had 

Two  fact-finding  studies  to  be  project  what  new  developments  night  men  in  the  composing 
conducted  by  a  combined  news-  are  expected  to  be  introduced  room  have  transferred  to  the  Wisconsin  Almana* 

paper  publisher-union  group  will  in  the  mechanical  production  less  expensive  day  shift. 

explore  the  application  of  tech-  processes  in  the  next  five  years  “STOP  has  more  than  fulfille<l  A  book  of  facts  in  tabloid 
nological  advances  and  how  they  and  in  the  next  10  years,  and  the  most  optimistic  expectations  form  on  the  state  of  Wisconsin 

affect  job  opportunities,  and  the  what  effect,  if  any,  can  be  an-  and  is  becoming  a  training  point  and  called  WtscoTism  Abnanae 

role  of  voluntary  arbitration  to  ticipated  on  job  opportunities  from  which  supervisors  and  ex-  has  proved  both  an  advertising 

settle  disputes.  in  those  periods  of  time.  ecutives  will  emerge.”  and  circulation  booster  for  the 

At  a  meeting  in  San  Fran-  Also  to  be  determined  are  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  according 

cisco  last  week  a  set  of  guide-  extent  and  nature  of  the  intro-  General  Services  Merged  Courtland  R.  Conlee,  vice¬ 
lines  was  drawn  to  implement  duction  of  “automated”  equip-  York  Times  has  been  president.  Started  in  1963,  the 

the  joint  studies,  according  to  ment  since  1955,  the  potential  “produce  substantial  sav-  section  contains  information  that 

the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  productivity  of  such  equipment,  ,,  by  formation  of  a  General  is  useful  to  business,  industry, 

lishers  Association  labor  rela-  any  limitations  on  the  most  ef-  Department  according  schools,  colleges  and  libraries, 

tions  committee.  fective  use  of  the  equipment,  Andrew  Fisher,  vicepresident,  population  data,  politics. 

Presidents  of  the  four  news-  and  whether  the  introduction  of  found  that  it  “tightened  in-  voting,  judges  and  other  city 

paper  mechanical  production  un-  such  equipment  increased  or  de-  gysstems  of  control  and  state  officials,  education. 


ANPA  Ideas 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


Wisconsin  Almana«- 
A  book  of  facts  in  tabloid 


ions  and  four  members  of  the  creased  job  opportunity.  eliitiTnaW  duplication  of  work  ”  chronology,  sports,  weather. 

Meeting  In  Sentember  A  general  services  director  members  of  congress  and  state 

A.NPA  agreed  that  the  possi-  -  8  P  named.  Under  his  direction  legislature,  industrial  statistics, 

bility  of  using  an  independent  Another  meeting  has  been  was  merged  such  activ^ities  as  taxes,  etc. 

research  organization  to  carry  tentatively  scheduled  for  Sep-  communications  nurchasine  and  almanac  is  sold  by  both 

out  the  studies  within  the  frame-  tember.  suS  restaurant,  t^vvrfter  the  Journal  and  the  Sentinel, 

work  of  the  piidelines  would  be  Representing  the  ANPA  labor  repair,'  outgoing  mail,  editorial  1963  both  papers  sold  53,548 
gone  into  within  the  next  few  relations  committee,  which  has  library,  corporate  records  li-  H^^cs  of  advertising;  in  1964, 

weeks.  offices  in  Chicago,  were  William  brary,  paper  cutting  operation,  63,759,  a  gain  of  10,211.  Each 

In  a  joint  statement,  the  con-  Davns  Taylor,  Boston  (Mass.)  plant  proteettion  and  safety,  and  year  more  than  75,000  extra 

ferees  saidi  fxiohe;  Eugene  C.  Bishop,  Pen-  executive  receptionist  and  office  copies  are  sold  on  publication 

“The  new’spaper  business  can-  insula  Newspapers,  Palo  Alto,  boy  staff.  Prior  to  establishment 

not  afford  to  ignore  the  causes  Calif.;  Frank  S.  McKinney,  of  general  services  these  depart-  Bevond  Dav’s  News 


Seek  Improved  Production 


Accomplishments 


Union  representativ’es  were  ^r.  Fisher  cited  these  accom- 


vyc.x.,  ^  j ,  oi  general  services  rnese  aepart-  Rpvond  Dav’s  News 

of  misunderstandings  that  re-  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and  ments  reported  to  seven  differ-  ^  ^ 

suit  in  work  stoppages,  lost  pro-  Times,  and  Miles  P.  Patrone,  gnt  operating  executives.  Three  different  series  of  arti- 

duction,  and  increased  costs.”  labor  relations  committee  chair-  cles  prepared  by  editors  and  edi- 

■  j  o  j  .•  man.  Accomplishments  torial  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 

seek  Improved  Production  .  ...  ,  •  ui-  u  j  i 

Union  representatives  were  ^-j..  Fisher  cited  these  accom-  Inqicirer  were  published  last 
Purpose  of  the  technological  Elmer  Brown,  International  pHshments:  y®^*"  ^^®  that  today’s 

study  would  be  to  increase  effi-  Typographical  Union;  Anthony  Overall  staff  has  been  reduced  reader  needs  more  than  actual 

ciency  in  mechanical  production  De  Andrade,  International  Print-  by  11  full-time  employes  and  it  news  reports  in  order  to  under- 

departments  and  to  improve  ing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’  jg  expected  15  more  regular  jobs  stand  the  backg;round,  meaning 

production  as  well  as  determin-  Union  of  North  America;  Wil-  be  eliminated  by  the  end  of  subtleties  of  a  rapidly 

ing  technological  effect  on  job  liam  J.  Hall,  International  Pho-  ^he  year.  changing  and  increasingly  corn- 

opportunities.  to  Engravers  Union  of  North  Overtime  has  been  reduced  P^®^  world.”  The  series  were 

The  other  study,  in  two  parts,  America,  and  James  H.  Samp-  considerably.  “Our  Historic  Shrines” 

would  explore  the  role  of  volun-  son.  International  Stereotypers  Number  of  grievances  has  de-  (April  22-May  8,  1963) ;  “Hori- 

tary  arbitration  in  the  newspa-  *nid  Electrotypers  Union  of  creased.  zons  Unlimited”  (Oct.  7-Nov. 


per  business  to  settle  disputes  North  America.  Morale  has  improved.  “Historic  Events  that 

and  would  also  study  all  means  •  ,  _  Shape  Our  World”  (Feb.  17- 

to  resolve  jurisdictional  dis-  Ladies  to  Participate  ‘Automotive  Qassified*  March  6,  1964). 

.1  I.  u  Convention  Parley  s  Seventeen  descriptive  phrases  throughout^Thr’schwl^sysS 

It  was  agreed  that  the  studies  most  frequently  used  in  auto  ^*^“Snout  tne  senool  system, 

are  to  be  solelv  fact-finding  MONTREAL  Repnnts  are  being  _  offered  _  at 


eagg^j  zons  Unlimited”  (Oct.  7-Nov. 

Morale  has  improved.  “Historic  Events  that 

Shape  Our  World"  (Feb.  17- 
‘Automotive  Qassified’  March  6,  1964). 

o  .  J  •  .  Series  were  circulated  widely 

Seven^n  descriptive  phrases  throughout  the  school  system. 


are  to  be  solely  fact-finding 


ads  w'ere  printed  on  slips  to-  „  ,,  innnA 

and  that  the  results  are  to  be  It  used  to  be  that  the  menfolk  gather  with  space  for  the  seller,  copy.  More  10,W 

presented  to  interested  parties  went  to  conventions  and  the  and  other  desired  and  ^ 

without  recommendation  as  to  wives  stayed  at  home.  Then  slips  assembled  and  currently  being 

implementation.  things  changed.  The  husbands  j-eproduced  on  8%  by  11-inch  *1.  m  p 

took  the  wives  along  for  the  gbeet<5  hound  into  a  nad  to  avoid  Summing  up  the  idea  Fred- 
Set  Base  Year  trip,  something  of  a  vacation.  consuming  and  often  in- 


Set  Base  Year 


trip,  something  of  a  vacation. 


erick  Chait  of  the  Inquirer  said: 
“In  our  opinion  these  three 


Base  years  for  the  study  in-  Now  Canada’s  French-lan-  accurate  method  of  obtaining  .  ,  oj  * 

formation  would  be  1955,  1960  ffuage  weekly  newspapers,  which  car  copy”  by  Charles  E.  Treat,  conveyed  to  our 

and  1964.  Data  would  be  gath-  hold  their  annual  convention  in  sales  director  of  the  Omaha  readers  that  the  Inquirer  is  not 

ered  on  the  total  number  of  em-  Moncton,  N.  B.,  July  23-26,  have  World-Herald.  Called  “auto  only  an  accurate  reflector  of  the 

ployes  of  daily  newspapers  in  taken  another  step.  Wives  will  worksheets”  the  pads  are  dis-  day’s  news,  but  also  a  citizen 

various  size  markets,  percent-  attend  all  study  and  business  tributed  by  classified  salesmen  actively  interested  in  the  social, 

age  of  the  total  in  the  four  sessions.  who  call  on  new  and  used  car  economic  and  intellectual  life  of 

mechanical  production  depart-  Convention  chairman  Jean-  dealers.  the  community ;  and  further  that 

ments,  the  per  cent  of  overtime  Jacques  Mercier,  publisher  of  Under  previous  method,  space  Inquirer  seeks  by  specially 
worked  to  straight  time  worked  La  Voix  Populaire,  declined  to  salesmen  would  scribble  or  write  Hr^aHen 

in  production  and  non-produc-  say  whether  the  objective  was  in  shorthand  copy  dictated  fu  %,  •  ,  ,  x,, 

tion  departments,  and  the  total  to  improve  the  tone  of  business  auto  advertisers,  and  then  at  horizon  and  deepen  the  u 

number  of  all  employes  as  re-  discussions  or  to  limit  time  the  office  would  spend  consider-  derstanding  of  all  readers  on 

lated  to  employes  in  competing  available  for  the  ladies  to  go  able  time  interpreting  and  re-  meaningful  subjec’  which  lie 

media  in  the  markets  studied.  sho>)ping.  typing  copy  for  composing.  beyond  the  day’s  .” 
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The  second  European  refinery  of  which  Marathon  is  part  owner  recently  went  on  stream  at  Mannheim,  West  Germany. 
With  a  capacity  of  50,000  barrels  per  day,  it  processes  crude  oil  from  Marathon’s  increasing  production  in  Libya. 


OIL  and 

CAPITAL 

Any  businessman  can  compute,  with  reasonable 
accuracy,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  his  busi¬ 
ness.  He  can  also  inventory  the  various  forms  of 
plant  and  equipment  in  which  it  exists.  So  can  the 
oil  man.  But  almost  all  of  the  oil  man's  capital,  logi¬ 
cally  enough,  is  oil.  And  once  the  oil  is  out  of  the 
ground,  the  capital  is  gone.  Percentage  depletion,  a 
tax  provision  initiated  years  ago  by  Congress  to  bring 
equity  to  this  situation,  permits  an  oil  producer  to 
set  aside  part  of  the  gross  income  from  the  sale 
of  his  oil  to  provide  funds  for  the  increasingly  haz¬ 
ardous  search  for  more  oil.  More  vital  today  than 
ever,  percentage  depletion  assures  continuing  ex¬ 
ploration  for  new  oil  to  meet  our  vast  future  needs 
and  to  undergird  our  national  defense.  Marathon  be¬ 
lieves  that  maintenance  of  this  proved  principle  of 
taxation  is  essential. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


personal 


HOME  FI  RMSHINGS  UMLY  ha^ 

schcdulcii  a  ina!i>ive  <li>li'il)iiliuii 
program  at  tlif  Indopcndciil  Houso- 
wares  Mass  Mereliandise  Exliildt  at 
Chicago’s  Morrison  Hold.  July  11- 
16.  and  the  National  Housewares 
Exhibit  at  MeCornii»'k  I’laee  in  Chi- 
eago.  July  13-17.  'I'hoiiias  Healy, 
manager  of  the  distrilmtion  division 
of  Fairchild’s  Circulation  Dept.,  will 
he  on  the  spot  to  supervise  the  <lis- 
sruninalion  of  about  .TO.IKK)  <-«pies  of 
the  paper  which  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  show  visitors  during  the  week 
at  the  exhibilioii  buildings  and  lead¬ 
ing  (Chicago  hotels  and  motels. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAlLY’s 
editor,  Herman  Shaps,  will  be  in 
Chicago  for  the  above-mentioned 
housT'wares  shows,  along  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  housewares  section  news 
staff,  Joan  Bergmann  and  Robert 
Okell. 


Fairchild’s  Ed  Gold  was  a  program 
headliner  for  the  recent  jiunt  ladies’ 
night  meeting  of  the  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage  Kiwanis  tilub  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Gold,  who  is  the  retail  management 
specialist  for  Fairchild  News  .'serv¬ 
ice,  gave  a  slide  presentation,  with 
commentaiy,  on  merchandising  and 
retail  trends. 


January  through  July  of  this  year 
will  wind  up  as  an  advertising  high¬ 
light  period  for  MEN’S  \VE.\R  Mag¬ 
azine.  During  the  seven  months,  the 
magazine  will  have  carried  mure 
pages  of  advertising  than  it  has  in 
a  similar  period  in  the  last  15  years. 


J.  W.  Cohn,  Far  East  Director  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Foreign  Cor¬ 
respondents  Club  of  Japan.  Mr. 
Cohn’s  headquarters  are  in  Fair¬ 
child’s  Tokyo  bureau. 


On  July  20.  ELECTRONIC  NEWS’ 
“Materials”  section  will  become 
“Materials  &  Production.”  The  new, 
expanded  section  will  include  regu¬ 
lar  coverage  of  production  tech¬ 
niques,  tools,  equipment,  machiner>', 
etc. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12rii  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

fmUhktn  of 

Daily  N.wt  Record.  Womon's  W.ar  Daily, 
Horn.  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwear  News, 
Suparmarkat  News,  Drug  News  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  Naws,  Directories. 
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50TH  MILESTONE  in  his  news¬ 
paper  career  was  reached  recently 
by  R.  L.  Heminqer,  publisher  of 
the  Findlay  (Ohio)  Republican- 
Courier.  His  father,  the  late  I.  N. 
Heminger,  rounded  out  a  50-year 
newspaper  career  in  June,  1940. 
R.  L.  Heminger's  son,  Edwin,  is 
general  manager  and  another  son, 
Harold,  is  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  three  radio  stations  owned  by 
Findlay  Publishing  Co. 

Tom  MuRi'niNE,  editor  of  the 
Newport  Beach  edition  of  the 
Ornnifc  Coast  (Calif.)  Daily 
Pilot  —  elected  president  of  the 
Orange  County  Sipnia  Delta  Chi 
chapter. 

*  *  * 

Hakky  Wisenberger  —  hack 
as  a  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter  reporter  after  five  years  with 
Na\'y'. 

«  *  * 

Don  McKinnon  —  from 
sports  editor,  Kalispell  (Mont.) 
Daily  Inter  Lake,  to  farm  editor, 
Ellensburg  (Wash.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord. 

*  *  * 

WiLUAM  B.  Winters,  on  Nor- 
wich  (Conn.)  Bulletin  sports 
staff  since  May  —  appointed 
sports  editor,  succeeding  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Cruichshank,  pro¬ 
moted  to  associate  editor.  Mr. 
Winters  was  formerly  with  the 
Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Times  and 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald. 


John  Harrison  —  to  photog¬ 
raphy  .staff,  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser-Journal. 

#  *  4: 

.Alton  T.  Sliter,  editor  and 
jiuhlisher  of  the  Record  News¬ 
papers,  Troy,  N.  Y,  —  elected 
a  trustee  of  the  Troy  Savings 
Bank. 

*  *  * 

Lester  S.  McWilliams,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Waynesboro  (Pa.) 
Record  Herald  for  35  years  — 
retired. 

*  *  * 

Emmett  CmRV,  onetime 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World- Herald 
and  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal 
reporter  —  now  jiresident  of  the 
University  Hills  Bank  at  Den¬ 
ver. 

♦  *  * 

William  E.  Thompson  —  to 
.sports  editor  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald  succeeding  Ed 
Ashford,  who  resigned.  Logan 
Bailey  now  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor. 

4e  ifc  4> 

Lloyd  R.  Nicholson  —  to 
circulation  manager  of  the  Bur¬ 
bank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review, 
.succeeding  Russ  Bobier,  retired. 

«  «  4> 

Emanuel  Demos,  formerly  on 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  — 
to  faculty  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as 
teaching  fellow  and  research  as¬ 
sociate. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Faherty,  Chicag  o 
Daily  News  editorial  staff,  and 
his  wife,  ADE2.INE  Fitzgerald, 
long  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  society  staff,  resigned 
to  live  in  France. 

*  *  * 

Steve  Esrati  —  from  city 
editor.  Van  Wert  (Ohio)  Times- 
Bulletin,  to  copy  desk,  (Cleve¬ 
land)  Plain  Dealer.  Sam  Fitz¬ 
simmons  —  from  reporter  to 
city  editor  of  the  Times-Bulle- 
tin. 


W.  M.  Roberts  —  f;  om  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  -  D>  oiocrat 
staff  to  Northwest  regiot  il  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff.  Ford  Motor 
Co. 

*  *  * 

L.  B.  (Jack)  Tackfit.  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Provo  Utah) 
Daily  Herald  for  nearly  25 
years  —  retired  July  1.  He 
started  his  career  as  a  carrier 
boy  for  the  Deseret  News  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Bush,  adverti.sing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star  —  elected  jircsident 
of  the  Norfolk-Portsmoutli  (Va.) 
Sales  and  Marketing  Executives. 

«  «  « 

John  S.  Hi’RST,  news  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
for  10  years  until  1948 — now  on 
the  staff  of  Max  Rogel  .Associ¬ 
ates,  public  relations. 

*  *  « 

Gary  Spurgeon,  ’64  graduate 
of  University  of  Iowa  School  of 
Journalism — to  the  staff  of  the 
Davis  County  Republican  and 
Bloomfield  (la.)  Democrat. 

*  *  *  t 

John  Klein,  ’64  Iowa  gradu¬ 
ate — to  the  staff  of  the  Dps 
Moines  (la.)  Register. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Hord — from  city  editor 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel, 
succeeding  Barney  Waters— 
now  with  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  in  New  York  State.  Tom 
Doran — new  city  editor  of  the 
Sun-Sentinel. 

*  «  * 

Dodd  Vernon — from  editorial 
writer  to  associate  editor,  Au- 
gtista  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 

*  ♦  « 

Ed  Mullens,  formerly  on  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  staff,  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Temple 
(Tex.)  Daily  Telegram — to  the 
faculty  at  Ohio  State  University 
school  of  journalism. 

4c  #  ik 

James  D.  Chapman,  .senior 
at  Harvard  University — ^joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  (Cleve¬ 
land)  Plain  Dealer  for  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

*  *  « 

George  E.  Wheeler,  former¬ 
ly  a  circulation  supervisor  with 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner— 
named  circulation  manager  of 
Palos  Verdes  (Calif.)  Netvspor 
pers  Inc. 

*  * 

Michael  McFadden^  former 
Los  Angeles  correspondent  for 
Newsweek  magazine  and  a  po¬ 
litical  reporter  for  the  Nev 
York  Daily  Neivs —  to  editor  of 
the  Newport  Beach  (Calif) 
Newporter. 


e  have  made  it  our  business  for  36  years  to 
bring  newspaper  buyers  and  sellers  together 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  respect  and  in  complete 
confidence. 

Our  record  is  one  that  we  would  like  to  talk 
over  with  you. 
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Sink  Or  Stvim^  Boating  Editor 
Soaks  Up  a  Lot  of  Knowledge 


Miami 

The  ^liami  Herald’ if  boatinj; 
editor,  lim  Martenhoff,  has  set 
someth  I  ng  of  a  record  for  abuse- 
takins  m  his  job. 

Not  ;hat  anyone  is  calling  him 
names,  imt  his  desire  to  make 
news  in  his  field  as  well  as  write 
about  it  has  led  him  on  some 
wild  adventures.  And  it  is  the 
physical  abuse  from  these  that 
he  has  suffered  manfully. 

His  most  recent  adventure 
landed  him  and  his  companions 
in  the  drink  some  40  miles  out 
to  sea  in  rouph  weather. 

He  was  pilotinfj  an  Allied 
GX,  a  40-ft.,  diesel-powered 
craft  and  the  bipprest  in  the 
Miami-to-Nassau  race.  He  was 
well  out  in  front,  pounding  the 
water  at  50  miles  an  hour  when 
suddenly  the  water  pounded 
back  with  something  .solid. 

"We  had  a  hole  in  the  Imttom 
aft  you  could  drop  a  Linotype 
through,”  Mr.  Martenhoff  re¬ 
calls. 

Violating  all  rules  of  safety, 
he  stayed  below  trying  to  pry 
loose  some  flares  while  the  seas 
crept  through  the  hole  and 
threatened  to  engulf  him. 

But,  a  shout  from  one  of  his 
crew  got  him  out  of  there  just 
in  time,  only  to  be  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  bridging  the  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  sinking  boat  to  the 
life  raft. 

“It  isn’t  polite  at  my  weight 
to  jump  into  a  life  raft,  so  I 
went  over  the  side  and  the  crew 
pulled  me  in.” 

On  this  occasion,  the  editor 
was  only  soaked  to  the  skin  and 
very  grateful  that  they  were 
quickly  spotted  and  rescued. 

Late  last  year,  he  returned 
from  another  run  in  an  Allied 
GX  with  his  ribs  strapped  up 
just  to  hold  him  together. 

This  was  the  Miami-Key  West 
ocean  race,  which  the  boat  he 
was  riding  won,  but  not  with¬ 
out  threatening  to  come  apart 
at  the  seams  before  reaching 
the  finish  line. 

As  it  was,  only  the  crew  came 
apart. 

When  he  tried  to  take  pic¬ 
tures,  the  force  of  the  boat’s 
motion  nearly  wiped  the  nose 
off  Mr.  Martenhoff’s  face.  When 
he  tried  to  help  hold  the  fuel 
tank  in  place  the  boat  came  off 
a  high  wave. 

“I  sailed  straight  up  in  the 
air.  When  I  was  coming  down 
the  boat  was  coming  up.  And  I 
saw  stars.” 

But  Jim  feels  he  learns  a  lot 
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Jim  Martenhoff 

about  his  subject  in  spite  of 
the  danger  of  reporting  his  field 
first  hand. 

After  his  sinking,  for  exam- 
l)le,  he  has  decided  to  keep  a 
flare  in  his  pants  pocket. 

He  claims  to  know  only  one 
other  racer  who  does  this. 

"He  has  more  experience  than 
I  have,”  he  says.  “He’s  sunk 
twice.” 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Hoyt,  a  former 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Jour- 

naJ, — to  the  staff  of  the  Detroit 

(Mich.)  Free  Press  after  18 
months  as  Akron  municipal 
service  director. 

*  •  « 

J.  C.  (Red)  Wolfe,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch  court  reporter — the  Min¬ 
nesota  Bar  Association’s  Serv¬ 
ice  for  Freedom  award. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Zickrick — named 
editor  of  the  Ba/mum  (Minn.) 
Weekly  Herald. 

*  «  « 

Sidney  E.  Jelinek  —  named 
circulation  manager  of  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Falls  (Minn.)  Transcript. 

*  *  * 

Janet  Sack — to  editor  of  the 
Aitken  (Minn.)  Independent. 

*  «  « 

Howard  G.  Mather — to  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Red  River 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Red  River  (Minn.)  Scene. 

*  «  * 

CuRViN  O’Reilly  —  to  news 
editor  of  Tri-County  Publica¬ 
tions,  succeeding  Ray  Burring- 
ton — to  area  reporter  for  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 

*  *  4 

Edward  Smolko  —  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  staff  to  the 
Cleveland  (0.)  Press. 
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Thomas  J.  Mullen  —  from 
city  editor  to  editor  of  the  Lima 
(O.)  News,  succee<ling  Dar¬ 
nell  Peacock,  who  resigned  to 
work  for  Industrial  Trade  Pub¬ 
lications,  Houston. 

>•■  *  « 

John  Beardsley,  formerly 
with  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.) 
Argus-Leader — now  city  editor 
of  the  Worthington  (Minn.) 
Daily  Globe. 

«  *  « 

La  Verne  F.  Lane — promot¬ 
ed  to  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Norristown  (Pa.) 
Times  Herald 

*  4  4 

Paul  Zimmerman,  graduated 
in  June  from  the  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
— to  Newsweek. 

4*4 

Richard  O’Brien — from  as- 
si.stant  news  director,  WTIC- 
TV,  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  report¬ 
ing  staff,  CBS  News,  New  York. 

*44 

Frank  H.  Jeter  Jr.,  who  re¬ 
cently  sold  the  Sjyring  Lake 
(N.C.)  Times,  has  joined  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  a  public  information  special¬ 
ist. 

4  4  4 

Myron  J.  Liggett,  formerly 
with  the  Lake  Worth  (Fla.) 
Herald  —  to  the  Palm  Beach 
County  bureau  of  the  Pompano 
Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel. 

4  4  4 

Jean  Rogers — from  editor  of 
the  teen  page  for  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic,  to  feature 
writer  for  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Sunday  Advertiser. 

4  4  4 

Edward  A.  Jasinski  —  to 
news  editor  of  the  Oeean  Coun¬ 
ty  (N.J.)  Citizen. 

4  4  4 

William  J.  Rush  —  from 
managing  editor  and  assistant 
to  the  publisher  for  Hartley 
Newspapers  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
area  —  to  advertising  manager 
of  the  New  Milford  (Conn.) 
Times. 

4  4  4 

Sam  Stewart,  executive  edi¬ 


tor  of  the  Redondo  Beach  (Cal¬ 
if.)  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze — 
the  Cross  of  Honor  award  from 
the  International  Institute  of 
American  Ideals. 

4  4  4 

Howard  H.  Hays,  president 
of  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Enterprise — an  honorary  LLD 
degree  by  the  University  of 

California  at  Riverside. 

4  4  4 

Jay  Berman,  graduate  of 

use  and  the  Copley  Training 
Program — named  assistant  city 
editor  of  Redondo  Beach  (Cal¬ 
if.)  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze. 

«  « 

Francis  B.  Kent,  foreign 
editor,  Los  Angeles  Times  — 
heading  the  Times  bureau  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  replacing  Julian 
Hartt,  returning  to  Los  Angeles 
for  reassignment.  Robert  S. 
Barkdoll — to  news  editor  on 
the  Washington  Bureau  staff. 

4  4  4 

Walter  Johns  Jr. — to  .state 
desk  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

4  4  4 

J.  A.  Huddleston,  formerly 
student  editor  of  the  Arkansas 
College  Highlander  in  Bates- 
ville — to  the  city  staff  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pica- 
yune. 

4  4  4 

On  Washington  Beat 
For  W.  Virginia  Daily 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  Charleston  Gazette,  West 
Virginia’s  largest  daily,  now  has 
a  full-time  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent. 

He  is  Harry  W.  Ernst,  32,  a 
Charleston  native  who  in  1960 
was  awarded  a  Sidney  Hillman 
Prize  for  a  magazine  article  on 
the  Southern  Appalachians. 

A  Gazette  staff  writer  since 
1954,  Mr.  Ernst  was  a  Congres¬ 
sional  Fellow  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  in 
Washington  in  1959-60.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  bachelor’s  degree  and 
master’s  degree  (with  distinc¬ 
tion)  from  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University. 
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Aynesworth  on  Hand 
As  History  Unfolds 

Bv  Boh  Desrosiers 


tions  of  Ruby  and  his  lawyers 

and  the  battery  of  prosecuting  ™  1 

attorneys.  ^  a.  a  • 

During  the  trial,  Aynesworth  oDOrtS  SCIllllliir 
obtained  the  first  of  two  long 

interv’iews  with  Oswald’s  widow,  Twenty-six  sports  editors  will 
Marina.  The  Russian-born  worn-  participate  in  a  two-week  semi- 
an  is  believed  to  have  spoken  nar  beginning  July  13  at  the 
w’ith  few  other  reporters — and  American  Press  Institute,  Co- 


Dallas 

Chance  and  joumalistic  savvy 
have  been  blended  to  place  the 
same  Dallas  Morning  ^eivs  re¬ 
porter  on  the  scene  of  nearly 
every  major  development  in  the 
century’s  biggest  single  news 
story. 

The  reporter,  Hugh  Aynes¬ 
worth,  ordinarily  on  the  aero¬ 
space  and  science  beat,  had  not 
even  been  assigned  to  cover 
President  John  F.  Kennedy’s 
Dallas  motorcade  last  Nov.  22 
but  decided  to  join  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  Dallas  peo])le 
along  the  presidential  route  that 
fateful  autumn  day. 

Mr.  Ayne.sworth  selected  as 
his  vantage  point  a  spot  which 
was  a  scant  four  blocks  from 
the  News  building  and  within 
a  block  of  the  Texas  School 
Book  Depositoiy.  That  was 
about  11:4.5  a.m.  Dallas  time. 

Barely  half  an  hour  before, 
he  had  seen  night  club  operator 
Jack  Ruby  in  the  employes’ 
cafeteria  of  the  News — Ruby 
was  known  by  many  Dallas 
newspapermen — and  Aynes¬ 
worth  later  remembered  men¬ 
tioning  Ruby’s  name  to  an 
acquaintance  in  the  cafeteria. 

At  the  assassination  site, 
Aynesworth  heard  the  rifle  shots 
and  saw  the  President’s  head 
snap.  In  the  ensuing  pande¬ 
monium,  Aynesworth  wended  his 
way  to  the  front  of  the  deposi¬ 
tory  building,  where  he  ran  into 
News  police  reporter  James 
Ewell. 

Saw  Oswald  Captured 

Evidence  indicates  that  while 
they  were  there,  Lee  Han’ey 
Oswald,  the  accused  assassin, 
ran  out  a  depository  door  within 
a  short  distance  of  them. 

Several  minutes  later,  .4ynes- 
worth  heard  a  police  motorcycle 
squawk  box  blurt  out  a  report 
that  a  policeman  had  been  .shot 
in  the  Oak  Cliff  section  of  the 
city. 

He  and  Ewell  hopped  into  a 
WFAA-TV  mobile  unit  and  sped 
to  the  death  site  of  Officer  J. 
D.  Tippit,  where  they  inter¬ 
viewed  witnesses,  and  from 
there  joined  in  the  police  chase 
of  Oswald.  Aynesworth  dashed 
into  the  downstairs  section  of 
the  Texas  Theater  just  in  time 
to  see  policemen  struggle  with 
Oswald  and  subdue  him. 

Friday  night  and  Saturday 
were  filled  with  turning  out 
takes  and  takes  of  copy. 
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Hugh  Aynesworth 


Chance  t>layed  its  role  again 
Sunday.  Upon  learning  late  that 
morning  that  Oswald  had  not 
yet  been  transferred  from  the 
city  to  the  county  jail,  Aynes¬ 
worth  decided  he’d  better  be  on 
that  scene,  too. 

He  was  in  the  police  basement 
when  Ruby  lunged  fonvard  and 
shot  Oswald.  Again,  i)ande- 
monium.  Ajmesworth  saw  some¬ 
one  he  could  not  at  that  moment 
Identify  fire  the  weapon,  and 
he  watched  the  surge  of  police¬ 
men  and  others  around  the  as¬ 
sailant  and  his  victim.  The 
words  “it’s  Jack  Ruby’’  rico¬ 
cheted  from  one  reporter  to  an¬ 
other. 

By  inten  iewing  bus  and  taxi 
drivers,  gleaning  other  scraps 
of  infonnation  and  combining 
their  writing  talents,  Aynes¬ 
worth  and  News  columnist  Lar¬ 
ry  Grove  attempted  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  minute-by-minute  es¬ 
cape  route  allegedly  used  by 
Oswald  from  the  depository  to 
the  theater  where  he  was  cap¬ 
tured.  The  News  published  that 
chronologj'  Nov.  27,  and  it  sub¬ 
sequently  won  for  its  authors  a 
dual  Dallas  Press  Club  Award. 

Aynesworth  also  interviewed 
Mrs.  Tippit,  widow  of  the  slain 
policeman. 

After  the  initial  impact  of 
the  momentous  story  had  faded, 
there  were  for  Aynesworth — 
and  other  members  of  the  News’ 
city  staff — weeks  and  weeks  of 
coverage  which  by  comparison 
paled  almost  to  the  level  of 
“routine.” 

Then  came  the  murder  trial 
of  Ruby.  Aynesworth  shared 
that  assignment  with  News 
courthouse  reporter  Carl 
Freund,  who  had  covered  daily 
developments  in  the  pre-trial  ac- 


then  but  briefly. 

His  first  interx’iew  with  her 
produced  a  March  17  story 
about  Marina’s  opposition  to 
capital  punishment  and  her  hope 
that  would  not  be  Ruby’s  fate. 

After  tbe  trial,  a  lot  more 
routine  and  plenty  of  fact  dig¬ 
ging  and  sifting.  During  this  in- 
ten’al  Aynesworth’s  second  long 
inter%’iew  of  Marina  Oswald 
took  place,  and  on  June  12  the 
News  published  a  story  con¬ 
taining  her  statement  that 
months  before  she  may  have 
dissuaded  her  husband  from 
making  an  attempt  on  the  life 
of  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Aynes¬ 
worth’s  total  intendew  time 
with  her  was  about  six  hours. 

On  the  weekend  of  June  27-28 
Aynesworth  really  crackled  AP 
and  UPI  wires  with  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of,  and  reaction  to,  his 
two-part  series  on  the  Lee 
Harv'ey  Oswald  diary,  with 
which  he  scooped  all  opposition 
— local  and  national. 

Working  on  a  Book 

Where  does  he  go  from  here  ? 

The  young  (32),  crew-cut  re¬ 
porter  has  been  working  on  a 
book.  He  doesn’t  have  a  pub¬ 
lisher  yet  but  is  losing  no  sleep 
over  that.  His  immediate  con¬ 
cern  is  the  sorting  out  of  the 
myriad  facts  he  has  accumu¬ 
lated  in  more  than  seven  months 
on  the  story. 

Mr.  Aynesworth,  married  and 
a  new  father,  has  piled  up  far 
more  newspapering  years  than 
most  reporters  his  age.  He  was 
only  16  when  he  began  as  a 
sports  writer  for  the  Clarks¬ 
burg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent.  Three 
years  later,  he  became  sports 
editor  of  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Southwest  American.  After 
working  as  a  sports  columnist 
for  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette,  he  returned  to  Fort 
Smith,  this  time  as  managing 
editor  at  the  age  of  24. 

In  1957  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Dallas  Titnes-Hcrald, 
where  he  edite<l  business  and 
industry  pages.  In  1959  he  was 
employed  by  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  in  Denver  and  the 
next  year  was  hired  by  the  Dal¬ 
las  News. 

• 

Heads  Jampol  Co. 

Herbert  E.  Daniels,  formerly 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  is  the  new  president  of 
Jampol  Corporation,  Brooklyn 
manufacturer  of  newspaper  han¬ 
dling  equipment. 


lumbia  University. 

They  are: 

Louis  Anderson,  C  o  r  p  u  s 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times. 

Bruce  G.  Bennett,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  Nev  .:-Trib- 
une. 

Albert  J.  B  e  r  t  i  n  e  ,  Cham- 
paign-Urhana  (Ill.)  Courier. 

Clarence  F.  Bishop,  Burling¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Free  Press.  i 

Norv'in  H.  Collins,  Star-News 
New.spa{)ers,  Wilmington,  N.C. 

Albert  W.  Cotton,  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 

James  E.  Crerar,  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record. 

Robert  E.  Ford,  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune. 

George  A.  Govlick,  Plainfield 
(N.J.)  Courier-Xeu's. 

John  G.  Griffin,  United  Press 
International. 

George  R.  Hampton,  irm,s((m- 
Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and  Twin 
City  Sentinel. 

Donald  Henry  Hovey,  St. 
Johnsbtiry  (Vt.)  Caledonian- 
Record. 

Howard  Kaufman,  Creens- 
burg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review. 

Paul  R.  King,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Star. 

Edward  F.  Kolpack,  Fargo 
(N.D.)  Forum-Moor  head  News, 

Henry  W.  Kozloski,  Lorain  | 
(O.)  Journal. 

Robert  Madison  McLelland, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News. 

George  C.  McLeod,  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen. 

Robert  L.  Moore,  Associated  ^ 
Press.  } 

Frank  D.  O’Reilly  III,  Lock 
Haven  (Pa.)  Express. 

Don  Plarski,  Alton  (Ill.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegraph. 

Francis  E.  Regan,  Rome 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Sentinel. 

Robert  V.  Schank,  Velleg 
Daily  News,  Tarentum,  Pa. 

Robert  B.  Terrell,  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Citizen  and  Citizen- 
Times. 

W.  Russell  Thomas,  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times. 

Fred  A  Yost,  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat. 

•  I 

Dean  and  Publisher 

El  Monte,  Calif. 

George  W.  Phelps,  a  longtime 
school  administrator  before  be¬ 
coming  publisher  of  the  El 
Monte  Herald,  will  retain  his 
newspaper  interest  while  assum¬ 
ing  new  duties  as  assistant 
superintendent  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  at  Brown  Military 
Academy  in  Long  Beach,  known 
as  the  “West  Point  of  the  West.” 
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Environmental  control  is  not  just  for  the  astronaut. 


It’s  equally  important  in  our 
schools.  Sleepy  air— overheated, 
humid,  often  stagnant— has  no 
respect  for  advanced  teaching 
techniques.  Uncomfortable, 
distracted  pupils  can’t  do  their 
best  work  because  satisfactory 
learning  results  only  when  pupils 
in  a  classroom  are  physically 
ready  to  learn. 

They  are  ready  to  learn  the  moment 
they  step  into  a  classroom  in 
which  the  thermal  atmosphere  is 
controlled  by  Nesbitt  Syncretizers. 


Syncretizer  units  heat,  cool  and 
ventilate  classrooms  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  basis.  They  automatically 
compensate  for  the  varying  thermal 
characteristics  of  each  room  and 
create  a  thoroughly  comfortable, 
healthy  learning  atmosphere. 
Nesbitt  components  and  systems 
are  installed  in  more  schools  and 
institutions  throughout  the  U.S. 
than  any  other  climate  control 
equipment  made  today. 

ITT  Nesbitt  Inc.  is  a  member  of  the 
Commercial/Industrial  Products 
Group  of  ITT.  This  group  also 
includes  ITT  Bell  &  Gossett  Inc. 
and  ITT  General  Controls  Inc.  in 
the  United  States,  and  three  com¬ 
panies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


All  six  design  and  manufacture 
components  for  the  finest  climate 
conditioning  systems  for  industrial, 
commercial  and  institutional  use. 
Such  components  are  built  to  the 
same  reliable  standards  that  have 
won  respect  for  ITT  as  the  world’s 
largest  supplier  of  electronic  and 
telecommunication  equipment. 

International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation.  World 
Headquarters:  320  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10022. 


worldwide  electronics  and  telecommunications 


ITT 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

COMMUNITY  TROPHIES 


By  Joe  Oank^haM' 

Florida’s  most  honored  week¬ 
ly,  the  Stuart  News,  celebrated 
its  50th  anniversarj’  by  publish¬ 
ing  a  110  page,  14  section  edi¬ 
tion  hailing  the  past,  present 
and  future  of  Martin  County 
in  which  it  is  the  county  seat 
paper.  No  one  in  Stuart  was 
surprised — they  expect  that  sort 
of  thing  from  the  News. 

Although  the  News’  six-hy- 
ten  foot  trophy  case  in  the  lobby 
of  the  modem,  fully  air  condi¬ 
tioned  plant  is  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing,  the  real  showcase  is  the 
bustling  county  in  which  the 
paper  is  located. 

The  paper  has  won  the 
coveted  Florida  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  “President’s  Trophy”  four 
out  of  six  times  it  was 
awarded.  It  was  second  by  a 
handful  of  points  the  two  other 
times.  The  trophy  is  given  to 
the  paper,  regardless  of  circu¬ 
lation  or  categor>%  which  is 
judged  to  be  outstanding  among 
the  weekly  newspapers  of  the 
state. 

Trophies  in  Community 

The  staff  may  point  with 
pride  to  awards  for  safety  edi¬ 
torials,  outdoor  writing,  news 
and  feature  photography,  print¬ 
ing  excellence,  advertising,  pro¬ 
motions,  community  sendee,  cir¬ 
culation  and  on  through  the 
gamut  of  areas  in  which  papers 
grant  prizes. 

But  the  greatest  trophies  of 
the  paper  are  to  be  found  out¬ 
side  the  plant. 

News  staffers  might,  for  in¬ 
stance,  point  out  two  graceful 
bridges  linking  Stuart  and 
Martin  County  to  some  of  the 
last  and  most  beautiful  ocean 
beaches  in  the  state.  The  paper 
led  the  hard,  bitter  fight  to  se¬ 
cure  the  necessary  bonds  for 


the  bridge  construction.  A  toll 
was  i)ut  on  the  bridges  and  the 
News  then  launched  a  campaign 
to  take  them  off.  The  tolls  came 
off  when  the  new  county  com¬ 
mission  found  public  demand 
following  the  News’  lead.  A  re¬ 
financing  program  was  worked 
out  which  even  made  i)ossible 
constniction  of  a  thiixi  bridge. 

Or  News  staffers  might  jioint 
out  the  last  seven  miles  of  U.S. 
1  which  is  now  being  fourlaned 
through  Martin  County.  For  the 
past  six  years  the  Stuart  News 
has  conducted  an  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  to  get  the  work  done  to 
end  death  trap  conditions  on 
the  road.  Now  the  $3-million 
project  is  well  undenvay. 

Some  of  the  News’  projects 
are  not  so  easily  seen.  There 
is,  for  example,  the  total  re¬ 
valuation  of  the  ad  valorem  tax 
rolls  which  equalized  assess¬ 
ments  throughout  the  county 
and  provided  much  new  revenue 
for  the  county’s  rapid  advance. 
This  project  was  the  personal 
favorite  of  Publisher  Gordon 
Lockwood  and  it  was  the  key¬ 
stone  on  which  much  of  Martin 
County’s  amazing  progress  has 
been  built. 

It  took  four  long  years  for 
the  News  to  swing  public  sup¬ 
port  behind  the  measure.  The 
paper  lost  advertisers,  friends 
and  subscril)ers  until  the  revalu¬ 
ation  came.  As  assessments 
rose,  tax  millages  dropped  and 
county  projects  stalled  for  funds 
suddenly  got  new  life  and  the 
News  was  vindicated. 

Sportsmen  fishing  the  broad 
St.  Lucie  River  will  find  excite¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  their  lines 
within  the  next  few  years, 
thanks  to  the  solid  paper  sup¬ 
port  of  an  Izaak  Walton  League 
project  to  restock  the  river  with 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO  BE 
BIG  TO  BE  GREAT.  .  .  . 

A  lot  of  people  say  a  lot  of  papers  stink.  But  only  Jim 
Comstock,  publisher  of  the  News  Leader  (community) 
and  the  W.  Va.  Hillbilly  (big  community)  ever  set  out  to 
make  his  paper  actually  smell  bad.  There’s  this  plant,  the 
Ramp,  which  tastes  like  heaven,  but  smells  like  hell,  and 
which  entices  those  who  chickened  out  of  the  state  to  go  to 
Ohio  for  economic  reason^  to  come  back  in  the  Spring 
to  eat  and  sniff.  Jim  Comstock  thought  it  best  these 
ex-patriates  stay  on  the  job,  and  not  return  and  borrow 
money  to  get  back  on,  so  he  put  the  smell  of  the  Ramp 
in  the  ink  and  for  his  pains  got  a  reprimand  from  the 
Postmaster  General.  Now,  the  Hillbilly,  Richwood,  West 
Virginia  doesn't  smell.  It  promised  not  to. 


Advertisement 


GORDON  LOCKWOOD,  right,  publisher  of  the  Stuart  News,  receives 
the  1963  President's  Trophy,  awarded  to  the  outstanding  state  weekly 
newspaper  by  the  Florida  Press  Association,  from  S.  H.  Stalls.  Clewiston 
News. 


Striped  Bass,  a  species  never 
found  .so  far  south  l)efore.  The 
program  has  been  declared  a 
success  and,  although  the  fish 
are  presently  rigidly  protected, 
they  soon  will  rank  with  the 
Snook  as  a  prize  river  sport 
fish. 

New  Payrolls 

When  the  county  was  faced 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  ac¬ 
quire  new  payrolls,  the  News 
and  some  progressive  business¬ 
men  conceived  the  idea  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  committee,  which  to 
date  has  brought  in  at  least 
four  high  quality  light  indus¬ 
tries. 

Within  the  next  few  years 
the  Army  Engineers  will  begin 
work  on  the  improvement  of  the 
now  dangerously  shallow  and 
narrow  St.  Lucie  Inlet  which  is 
used  heavily  by  the  charter 
boatmen  who  take  tourists  out 
to  search  for  the  sailfish  for 
which  Stuart  is  noted.  When 
work  begins,  it  will  largely  be 
due  to  the  campaign  for  a  safer 
inlet  which  received  heavy  News 
support  and  actually  began  with 
a  column  written  by  Editor 
Ernest  Lyons  which  began: 
“There  is  a  man-killing  dragon 
at  our  door  .  .  .” 

The  inlet  had  caused  several 
fatalities. 

The  paper  backed  a  campaign 
to  educate  the  i)eople  to  the 
need  for  countrywide  zoning  and 
building  regulations  which  were 
finally  effected  last  year  by  the 
County  Commission. 

News  support  pushed  a  drive 
to  raise  $l-million  for  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Martin  Memorial 
Hospital.  The  top  may  be 
reached  sometime  this  year. 

A  News  reporter  learned  that 
Stuart  police  and  firemen  had 
no  pension  or  insurance  plan. 
News  articles  and  editorials  in¬ 
duced  the  city  commission  to 


set  up  such  plans. 

News  reporters  instigated  a 
drive  to  force  a  reluctant  con¬ 
tractor  to  com])lete  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  post  office  in  the  unin¬ 
corporated  community  of  In- 
diantown.  When  he  dragged  his 
feet.  News’  stories  brought  on 
inquiries  by  members  of  the 
state  congressional  delegation. 

A  suggestion  by  Editor  Lyons 
resulted  in  a  two  day  celebration 
for  the  dedication  of  the  first 
section  of  a  projected  $9-million 
auto  museum  at  Stuart  Beach. 
A  simple  ribbon  cutting  had 
been  planne<l  but  the  Martin 
County  Historical  Society  took 
the  hint  and  a  festive  occasion 
resulted  which  included  a  three 
mile  long  parade  of  antique 
cars.  News  staffers  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  all  preparations. 

News’  features  have  resulted 
in  amendments  to  unrealistic 
liquor  laws  which  blocked  resort 
development.  They  have  prodded 
developers  into  bringing  potable 
water  to  the  beaches  and  have 
been  aimed  at  ])reser\’ing  the 
appealing  natural  beauty  of  the 
county. 

Unsuccessful  Campaigns 

Not  all  News’  campaigns  have 
been  successful.  A  project  to 
bring  Florida  Forest  Ser\'ice 
fire  protection  to  unincorporated 
areas  of  the  county  was  beaten 
in  a  referendum  after  political 
factions  made  the  plan  a  polit¬ 
ical  test  of  strength  and  spent 
some  $8,000  to  beat  tbe  i)aper. 
The  paper  still  has  yet  to  find 
satisfaction  in  its  drive  to  block 
siltation  of  the  river  estuary  by 
one  of  the  water  control  projects 
operated  by  tbe  Central  and 
South  Florida  Flood  Control 
District. 

Naturally  no  four-])age  throw 
away  could  do  what  the  i)aper 
is  and  has  done  and  the  News 

{Continued  on  page  42) 
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Who  makes 
a  million  drivers 
forget  flats... 


and  rocket  engines 
with  a  million  pounds 
of  thrust? 


Make  it  better.  That’s  our  credo  at 
m  GENEBAL"  General  Tire,  in  every  field  we’re  in.  It 
H  has  produced  the  remarkably  long-wear- 

V  TIRE  ^  ing  Dual  90,  the  tire  that  seals  punctures 
instantly,  permanently,  while  you  keep 
right  on  driving.  The  secret-a  unique  triple  sealant  developed 
by  General  Tire!  Result:  a  million  motorists  who  drive  on  Dual 
90s  have  forgotten  what  a  flat  is,  or  a  blowout.  You  can  make 
it  1,000,001! 

Countdown  at  Sacramento.  While  America’s  Project  Gemini 
astronauts  are  training  to  fly  to  the  moon,  other  teams  in 
Sacramento,  California,  are  developing  enormously  powerful 
engines  that  can  take  men  to  the  moon  and  beyond. 

These  are  the  scientists  of  Aerojet -General.  And  beside  them, 
still  other  Aerojet  teams  are  at  work  on  SNAP-8,  a  nuclear 
power  plant  for  outer  space.  What  we  learn  in  one  field  helps 
our  scientists  in  every  other  field.  New  products?  To  date  over 
4,000  of  them  carry  the  General  Tire  name. 


Worldwide  creative  capability  like  this  serves  the  public,  in¬ 
dustry  and  g'overnment.  In  Rubber.  Aerospace.  Chemicals. 
Plastics.  Sporting  goods.  Metals.  In  Radio  and  TV  broadcasting. 

the  general  tire  a  rubber  company.  AKRON.  OHIO 
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‘Cattle  Crisis’ 
Report  Arouses 
Global  Interest 

Omaha 

An  Omaha  World-Herald 
series,  entitled  “The  Cattle 
Crisis,”  which  probed  the  cattle 
industrj%  has  won  worldwide 
attention. 

Beef  production  is  a  basic  in¬ 
dustry'  in  the  United  States  and 
especially  vital  to  Nebraska  and 
Western  low’a.  A  downward 
spiral  in  prices  to  producers  was 
the  symptom  that  cried  for  diag¬ 
nosis.  The  World-Herald  looked 
for  the  root  of  this  evil  and 
found  it  in  imported  beef. 

The  research  and  writing  of 
the  series  was  handlrni  by  How¬ 
ard  Silber  of  the  World-Herald’s 
staff  and  Darwin  Olofson  of  the 
Washington  Bureau.  Chief  Pho¬ 
tographer  Lawrence  Robinson 
took  most  of  the  pictures. 

Silber  and  Robinson  each 
traveled  nioi'e  than  10,000  miles 
for  inter^’iews. 

After  the  series  appeared,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
versed  its  official  stand  on  im¬ 
ports.  Last  Fall,  Secretary 
Orville  Freeman  stated  that  im¬ 
ported  beef  was  not  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  declining  beef 
prices,  an  opinion  he  has  since 
rescinded. 

Sen.  Roman  Hruska  (Rep. 
Neb.)  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  Wheat  and  Cotton  Quota 
Bill,  which  would  have  limited 
beef  imports.  The  amendment 
incurred  strong  White  House 
opposition  but  was  defeated  by 
only  two  votes. 

Several  beef  bills  have  since 
been  introduced  in  both  houses 
of  Congress  by  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  and  several 
Congressional  investigations  of 
the  issue  have  been  started. 

The  World-Herald  reprinted 
the  series  in  booklet  form  and 
made  it  available  at  25c  per 
copy.  More  than  113,000  copies 
were  sold,  with  orders  coming 
from  all  over  the  world. 

Several  newspapers  reprinted 
portions  of  the  articles. 

• 

Celebrates  50  Years 
With  Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago 

A1  Tappenbeck,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  newsprint  handling  and 
w'arehouse,  Chicago  Tribune, 
was  given  a  diamond-set  pin  in 
recognition  of  his  50  years  with 
the  newspaper  at  a  luncheon 
recently  attended  by  Tribune 
executives  and  associates.  Mr. 
Tappenbeck  started  with  the 
Tribune  June  10,  1914,  as  a  $5  a 
week  office  boy  in  the  auditing 
department. 
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is  no  small  outfit.  It  .verages 
30  jiages  a  week.  As  lany  as 
100  photographs,  all  loc  ally  pro¬ 
duced,  have  been  use('  in  one 
edition. 

Nearly  95  percent  of  the  copy 
used  is  jiroduced  by  ihe  two 
reporter-photographers,  society 
writer,  editor  and  eight  com¬ 
munity  correspondents.  I’ublish- 
er  Lockwood  established  the 
nearly  inflexible  policy  which 
demands  that  all  local  copy  be 
used,  excejit  for  sendee  releases 
and  certain  public  relations  ar¬ 
ticles  of  local  value. 

The  jiaper  also  maintains  a 
training  i)rogram  for  its  string¬ 
ers,  any  one  of  whom  could 
handle  a  beginning  rei)orter’s 
assignment  with  little  difficulty. 

Photography  iilays  a  big  part 
in  the  publication  and  at  least 
ten  cameras  can  be  assigned  to 
do  any  job  facing  the  paper. 
All  personnel  can  take  accept¬ 
able  photos. 

Sjiecial  features  contained  in 
the  paper  include  a  weekly  cal¬ 
endar  of  future  events,  a  listing 
of  every  civic  and  social  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  county  giving  its 
chief  officer,  time  and  jilace  of 
meeting,  complete  court  records, 
building  permits  issued  by  city 
and  county,  warranty  deeds, 
marriage  license  apjilications 
and  reports  by  county  agent  and 
soil  consen’ation  officers. 

Other  features  include  two 
full  pages  devoted  to  church 
news  and  schedules,  fishing  and 
sports  columns,  society  and  a 
full  editorial  page  with  a  lively 
letters  to  the  editor  column. 

Special  Promotions 

The  paper  is  entirely  produced 
in  the  New's’  plant  on  an  eight- 
page  flat  bed  press.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  special  promotion 
editions. 

Special  promotions  are  a 
News’  strong  point.  Among  the 
many  editions  have  been  one 
designed  for  circulation  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  another 
for  use  on  the  inlet  fight,  a 
third  to  hail  advances  in  the 
dairy  industry,  two  on  the  mu¬ 
seum  dedication  and  on  and  on. 

The  News  serves  a  county 
whose  official  census  stands  at 
16,000  but  is  probably  closer 
to  26,000  of  whom  4,000  reside 
in  Stuart.  Its  circulation  now 
tops  6,000. 

A  member  of  the  family 
which  operated  newspapers  in 
Muncie,  Ind.,  for  many  yee^ 
Gordon  Lockwood  has  applie<i 
his  daily  paper  knowhow  to  the 
organization  and  operation  of 
the  Stuart  News,  which  he  says 
is  “The  best  daily  paper  pub¬ 
lished  once  a  week  in  Florida 
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John  Kilgo  at  bat 

Columnist  Swings  a  Bat 
And  Needy  Students  Win 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

It  was  billed  as  a  softball  game  and  the  opposing  teams 
actually  played  with  a  softball,  but  any  resemblance  of 
the  real  thing  ended  there. 

It  was  Charlotte  Newa  columnist  John  Kilgo’s  idea  for 
raising  money  to  make  it  possible  for  talented  needy  chil¬ 
dren  to  attend  the  special  interests  and  talents  program 
this  summer. 

It  succeeded  to  the  tune  of  more  than  $1,000,  half  the 
gate  for  the  twin  bill  of  the  softball  game  and  a  baseball 
game  between  the  Charlotte  Hornets  and  the  Lynchburg 
White  Sox  from  Virginia. 

But  the  real  drawing  card  that  night  w-as  the  softball 
game  between  the  Charlotte  News  staff  and  members  of 
Mecklenburg  County’s  government.  Kilgo  had  been  pro¬ 
moting  it  for  .several  weeks  in  his  column  and  the  last 
week  he  got  help  from  radio  and  television  personalties. 

Kilgo  took  the  game  more  seriously  than  his  comrades 
or  his  opponents,  so  he  got  panicky  when  he  learned  just 
before  the  game  that  the  county  had  rang  in  a  couple  of 
high  school  coaches.  It  was  legitimate  though  since  they 
were  on  the  county  payroll. 

The  News  had  no  such  surprises,  but  most  of  them 
fully  expected  to  win.  That  was  until  they  learned  that 
County  Personnel  Director  Eddie  Moss  and  Charlotte 
Police  Chief  John  Hord  w-ere  to  be  the  umpires.  It  w’ould 
be  pretty  hard  for  Moss  to  be  impartial  when  his  boss. 
County  Commission  Chairman  Charles  Low'e,  w-as  pitching 
the  game.  And  of  course  News  players  weren’t  too  eager 
to  argue  wdth  an  umpira  w'ho  is  also  police  chief. 

When  the  fun  was  over,  the  News  had  eked  out  a  5-4 
win  over  the  county  (and  the  umpires)  and  lots  of  kids 
were  assured  an  opportunity  they  might  otherwise  have 
missed.  To  make  it  a  perfect  evening,  the  Charlotte 
Hornets  also  won  3-0  over  Lynchburg. 

This  w'as  the  second  year  in  a  row  that  Kilgo  had  taken 
it  upon  himself  to  raise  money  for  kids. 

Last  year  he  promoted  a  game  between  the  city  and 
county  governments.  The  county  won  that  one  by  the  lop¬ 
sided  score  of  18-2. 


Plant  *  Equipment 


In  the  face  of  the  trend  to 
offset  printing  in  the  small  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  fields, 
many  publishers  have  decided  to 
continue  printing  by  the  letter- 
press  process  because  of  the  ver¬ 
satility  and  advantages  of  a 
chemical  engraving  plant,  ac¬ 
cording  to  George  Rothermel, 
ncepresident  of  Imperial  Type 
Metal  Company. 

“Back  in  19.o8,”  he  said,  “we 


PLANS  FOR  GROWTH  in  an  area 
researchers  estimate  will  have 
150,000  population  within  a 
decade  include  this  (250,000  plant 
designed  for  the  Thousand  Oaks 
(Calif.)  Conejo  News,  a  John  P. 
Scripps  Newspaper  recently  con¬ 
verted  from  tri-weekly  to  daily 
publication. 


MODERN  HOME— After  73  years, 
the  Fullerton  (Calif.)  News-Trib¬ 
une  has  moved  into  this  printing 
plant  on  a  3l/2-acre  tract.  The 
paper  grew  from  2,200  to  20,000 
circulation  during  Publisher  Edgar 
Elfstrom's  25  years.  The  building 
was  designed  by  the  Austin  Com¬ 
pany. 


saw  the  need  for  an  engraving 
engineering  service  which  would 

assist  publishers  in  reducing  engravings  rather  than  type 
production  costs,  increasing  forms.  Other  publishers  have 
quality  while  using  much  of  their  chosen  to  print  direct  from  the 
existing  wjuipment.  As  a  result,  zinc  engravings  which  are 
we  designed  a  service  to  include  curved  and  mounted  on  mag- 
individual  consultation,  plant  nesium  saddles  liefore  being  put 
layout,  equipment  procurement  on  the  press, 
and  assistance  in  installation  “There  are  other  definite  ad- 
and  start-up.”  vantages  which  can  be  obtained 

The  first  engineered  plant  was  only  through  a  chemical  en- 
installed  for  a  publisher  of  small  graving  department,”  Mr.  Roth- 
weeklies  in  Missouri  in  1959.  ermel  .said.  “Such  an  installa- 
Since  that  time.  Imperial  has  tion  makes  it  possible  to  continue 
performed  this  service  in  30  to  use  existing  press  equipment 
installations.  which  is  in  good  condition.  This 

Imperial  has  developed  a  list  reduces  the  necessary  capital  ex- 
of  equipment  titled  “Complete  penditure  in  many  cases  to  ap- 
Small  Engraving  Plant.”  proximately  10%  to  15%  of  the 

Such  a  plant  makes  it  possible  cost  of  a  complete  offset  opera¬ 
te  use  any  variation  of  a  “hot  tion.  Second,  presently  employed 
metal”  paste-up  method  of  com-  trained,  experienced  craftsmen 
position  or  a  cold  type  process,  are  used.  Third,  it  permits  a 
A  chemical  engraving  plant’s  greater  use  of  editorial  illustra- 
tlexibility  extends  to  the  final  tions,  both  halftone  and  line, 
printing  process.  Many  pub-  with  a  higher  quality  printed 
I  lishers  have  preferred  to  con-  result.  Fourth,  a  chemical  en- 
tinue  with  a  stereotype-letter-  graving  plant  provides  more 
press  operation.  However,  mats  flexibility  in  advertising  and  is 
■  >fe  rolled  direct  from  the  zinc  a  faster  method  of  production.” 
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FOR  THIRD  TIME  since  1955  the 
publishing  plant  of  the  Huntsville 
(Ala.)  Times  is  being  enlarged  in 
a  $1.5  million  program  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  Hoe  Colormatic  press 
to  be  installed  in  the  two-story 
mechanical  building  addition.  The 
Times,  a  Newhouse  newspaper, 
has  grown  from  2,600  circulation 
in  1931  to  nearly  50,000.  Chas.  T. 
Main  Inc.  designed  and  engi¬ 
neered  the  expansion  project. 


Russell  D.  Jensen  was  named 
assistant  sales  manager  for  the 
Ludlow  Typograph  Company  by 
the  company  president,  Robert 
W.  Buckley,  recently.  A  veteran 
of  14  years  experience  with  the 
Ludlow  Company,  Mr.  Jensen 
received  his  practical  printing 
experience  with  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Tribune  and  as  a  printer 
in  the  U.S.  Na\'y  during  World 
War  11. 


gyrations,  shaking  like  a  weight 

rinbaii  Machine 

the  latest  version  of  the  twist. 
lljkLiMJw  niiMliMJk&M  The  metal  halls  ])oun(l  the 

Makins  uuDiicaie  >  ^he  plastic  en- 

®  ■  velope  which  in  turn  presses 

Engraved  Plates  rrmn,!"' " 

®  This  film  is  made  up  of  a  pres 

Miami,  Fla.  sure  sensitive  cellular  coating 
Bouncing  steel  balls  one  on  one  side  of  a  polyester  base, 
eighth  of  an  inch  and  three  The  pounding  of  the  balls  de- 
IGths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  are  stroys  the  cell  structure  wher- 
helping  the  Miami  Herald  make  ever  they  contact  the  film  over 
duplicate  sets  of  color  engrav-  the  printing  surface  of  the  plate, 
ings  for  its  direct  printing  oji-  Where  there  is  no  printing 
eration  (process  works  with  tyjie  as 

The  unlikelv-looking  machine  engravings)  the  cell 

that  gives  th^  impression  of  a  strueture  remains  intact.  The 
pinball  machine  gone  mad, 

works  on  a  unioue  principle,  ...  .  ^  <  ..u 

and.  according  to  Miami  Herald  The  film  is  then  reated  wi  h 

Engraving  Room  Manager  Van-  ^  which  is  ab- 

dve  Forrester,  performs  more  /he  cel  s  that  have 

•  .  ,  ..  „  not  lieen  destroved.  The  result 

accurately  than  any  other  i- 

,  ,  IS  a  high  fidelity  negative. 

■  ^  Forrester  pointed  out  that 

The  machine  is  called  Cron-  method  picks  up  any  hand 

apress  Clariher  and  it  has  Ireen  etching  that  has  been  done  on 
devised  by  DuPont  to  make  use  original  engraving,  whereas 
of  its  CRONAR  Conversion  ^ther  methoils  for  making  a 
h^hm.  second  set  of  plates  would  re- 

The  engraving  plate  to  lie  du-  quire  hand  etching  to  be  re¬ 
plicated  is  put  on  the  machine,  peated. 

The  CRONAR  film  is  placed  Because  of  its  high  fidelity, 
over  it,  and  over  this  a  plastic  the  method  is  also  superior  to 
envelope  filled  with  the  steel  pulling  slick  proofs  from  the 
balls  is  locked  in  position  over  original  engraving  and  then  re- 
the  jilate  and  film.  producing  from  the  proof,  Mr. 

The  machine  then  begins  its  Forrester  said. 


COLOR  SEPARATOR — A  patent  application  has  been  filed  by  Capitil 
Tool  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  College  Park,  Md.,  for  an  ingenious  colof 
separator  which  has  been  in  operation  on  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  presses 
the  past  year.  It  has  no  moving  parts  and  may  be  mounted  on  steel 
bars.  The  ink  cylinder  may  be  reversed  without  the  separator  beinq 
adjusted. 


Also,  there  is  a  considerable 
.savings  in  time  with  the  Cron- 
apress.  No  camera  work  is 
needed,  only  the  simple  chemical 
ajiplication  to  densify  and  sta-  An  engineering  service  devised 
bilize  the  CRONAR  Conversion  for  newspapers  utilizing  the 
Film.  ANPA  color  blending  sy.stem  has 

A  second  set  of  plates  is  l>een  introduced  by  the  General 
needed  in  direct  printing  for  use  Printing  Ink  division  of  Sun 
on  both  sides  of  the  color  cylin-  Chemical  Corporation.  It  utilizes 
der.  The  Herald  mounts  and  12  colors  and  one  mixing  white 

registers  its  direct  printing  which  enables  a  printer  to  blend 

plates  on  reusable  magnesium  a  virtually  unlimited  number  of 
saddles  which  are  cast  w’ith  shades. 

pockets  to  fit  the  gripper  or  All  13  colors  meet  the  specifi- 
the  press  cylinder  in  the  same  cations  set  forth  by  the  ANPA- 
manner  as  a  stereo  plate.  AAAA  approved  color  for  ROP 

•  color  printing. 

50-Year  Man  The  system  and  GPI’s  accom¬ 

panying  engineering  .service  is 
La  Crosse,  Wis.  described  in  a  16-page  booklet 
Eugene  J.  Fuchs,  a  printer  Blueprints  showing  various  lay- 
for  50  years,  called  it  a  career  outs  for  installations  of  the 
recently  and  retired.  He  w’as  blending  system  are  also  in- 


GPI  Blending  System 
Meets  ROP  Standards 


Why  is 

HOT  COMPOSaH™ 

best  for  all  ttewspaper 
Printing  Processes 


■  It  has  been  proven  many  times  that  "hot  metal” 
is  the  most  flexible  composition  system  . . .  especially 
in  makeovers  and  halftone  placement.  ■  Last  minute 
corrections  are  easily  made.  Add  to  this  larger  type 
selection  and  greater  employee  stability  and  you 
have  a  system  that’s  hard  to  beat.  ■  And  remember, 
keep  your  "hot  metal"  top  notch  by  protecting  its 
working  balance  with  our  Plus  or  Service  Plans. 

■  Details  are  available  on  this  service.  Write  to: 
Imperial  Type  Metal  Company,  Chicago  50; 
Philadelphia  34;  New  York  7. 


Goggin  Heads  Firm 

At  the  annual  stockholders 
meeting  of  International  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Corporation,  in 
Chicago,  Joe  Goggin  was  elected 
president;  Walter  D.  PhillipS' 
Elgin  manufacturer,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Lewis  W,  Schlifkin,  Chi¬ 
cago  attorney,  secretary,  and 
Mrs.  Louis  W.  Goldberg,  treas¬ 
urer.  Mr.  Goggin  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  corporation  since 
1949. 
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STAFF  ACHIEVEMENT — Before  assembled  members  of  ifs  editorial 
and  mechanical  staffs,  the  Valley  News  of  Lebanon,  N.H.,  receives  the 
1964  Ayer  Cup  for  excellence  of  typography,  makeup  and  printing. 
L.  Davis  Jones,  left,  of  N.  W.  Ayer  advertising  agency,  presents  the 
trophy  to  Walter  C.  Paine,  publisher  of  the  Valley  News.  The  Valley 
News,  circulation  of  6,911,  won  the  top  award  from  among  815  news¬ 
papers  entered  in  this  year's  Ayer  Cup  Contest. 


New  Production 
Management  Group 
In  ANPA  Institute 

Membership  of  the  new  Pro¬ 
duction  Manajrement  Committee 
of  tin  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  has  been  announced  by 
Harold  Grumhaus,  president,  as 
follows : 

Hy  Shannon,  vicepresident- 
production,  Clucdf/o  Sun-Ti}iies 
and  Chicago  Daily  Sh  ivs,  chair¬ 
man; 

Wilmott  Lewis  Jr.,  i)roduction 
raanaper,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  vicechairman; 

Richard  D.  Allen,  assistant  to 
publi.sher,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Pa¬ 
triot-!. citger; 

Roy  VV.  Anderson,  business 
m a  n  a  ft  e  r,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-! I nion  and  Knickerbocker 
News; 

B.  (i.  Burke,  i)roduction  man¬ 
ager,  Son  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
ami  Tribum’; 

S.  E.  Buttrill,  director  of  pro 
duction,  Gannett  Newspapers; 

Thomas  B.  Campion,  ])roduc- 
tion  director,  Xcw  York  Times; 

Herl)ert  E.  Cox  Jr.,  produc¬ 
tion  director,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
.VcH’.s-  and  Journal; 

Golden  Paris,  ))roduction  man¬ 


ager,  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News; 

George  W.  Flynn,  national 
production  manager.  Wall 
Street  Journal; 

J.  P.  Grant,  i)roduction  man¬ 
ager,  Philadelphia  liulletin; 

Geoige  L.  Green,  production 
manager.  Providence  (R.  I.) 

Journal  and  Bulletin; 

Leslie  Griner,  vicepresident, 
Knight  Newspapers; 


Harold  R.  Hoots,  director  of 
production,  Lindsay  -  Schaub 
Newspapers; 

James  H.  Lamade,  business 
manager,  (Irit; 

E.  S.  Leigh,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Ottawa  Citizen; 

Donald  Newhouse,  production 
manager,  Portland  Oregonian 
and  Oregon  Journal; 

Fred  Paul,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent,  Chicago  Triburee; 


Hans  E.  Rosberg,  production 
manager,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  and  News; 

Edward  Roth,  production 
manager,  Oakland  Tribune; 

Richard  B.  Thomas,  general 
manager,  Marion  (Ind.)  Leader- 
Tribune  and  Chronicle; 

Ron  White,  production  and 
engineering  director,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

• 

Weekly  Plans  Growth 
In  Change  to  Offset 

Leesburg,  Va. 

Arthur  W.  Arundel,  publisher 
of  the  Loudoun  Times-Mirror 
(cir.  7,500),  has  announced  a 
$135,000  expansion  and  remodel¬ 
ling  program  for  the  167-year- 
old  Virginia  weekly. 

Plans  call  for  changing  from 
letterpress  to  web  offset  print¬ 
ing  on  a  Goss  Community  four- 
unit  press,  initially  continuing 
use  of  hot  type  and  later  con¬ 
verting  to  cold  type.  The  i)aper 
is  now  run  on  a  1921  Goss  Cox- 
o-type  press. 

The  Times-Mirror,  averaging 
26  pages  per  week,  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  Arundel  last  year. 
In  its  editorial  expansion,  Times- 
Mirror  Editor  Lige  White  said 
new  facilities  would  provide  for 
sharp  new  emphasis  on  i)hotog- 
raphy  and,  for  the  first  time,  a 
separate  sports  department. 


A  minimum 
of 
3 

PLATES 
a  minute 


by  the  M-A-N  push-button  process 


The  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 
newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 
actual  production.*  It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news¬ 
paper  mat.  For  a  completely  modern  molding  and  casting 
operation  the  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  should  be  comple¬ 
mented  by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress.  Both  are 
available  exclusively  through  R.  Hoe  & 

Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y.  ■■  W  b 


M*A-N  CASTER/FINISHER 

*Units  now  in  operation  or  on  order  for  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Orlando  Sentinel-Star,  Los  Angeles  Times,  The 
Oklahoman,  Portland  Oregonian,  Birmingham  News  and  La  Presse  (Montreal). 
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How  the  new  home  of  La  Raion  will  appear  when  construction  is  Automatic  casting  and  melting  equipment, 

completed. 


La  Razon  Starts 
Production  from 
Its  New  Building 

Buenos  Aires 

La  Razon  of  Buenos  Aires, 
whose  evening  daily  sale  of  be¬ 
tween  450,000  and  500,000  copies 
makes  it  the  newspaper  with 
the  biggest  circulation  in  the 
Spanish-speaking  world,  inaug¬ 
urated  on  June  80  a  moderni¬ 
zation  program  which  eventu¬ 
ally  will  cost  more  than  S8.5 
million. 

A  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II 
press  of  12  units  with  two  fold¬ 
ers  is  the  jewel  of  the  new  air- 
conditioned  plant.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  480,000  12-page 
papers  or  240,000  24-page  edi¬ 
tions  per  hour  and  provides 
ROP  color.  La  Razon’s  average 
edition  runs  16  pages. 

Other  new  equipment  includes 
a  stereotype  foundry  with  two 


furnaces  working  in  tandem 
with  a  combined  capacity  of  18 
metric  tons  (.39,600  pounds)  of 
metal  and  Wood  tension  plate 
supermatric  casting  machines. 
Eight  Ferag  continuous  con¬ 
veyors  jointly  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  480,000  copies  an  hour  will 
carry  the  newspaper  from  the 
presses  to  the  distribution  docks. 
The  newsprint  storage  has  a 
capacity  of  3,000  tons. 

La  Razon’s  plant  is  located 
one  and  one-half  miles  cross¬ 
town  from  the  present  news¬ 
paper  location  on  historic  Aven- 
ida  de  Mayo — the  “Pennsylvania 
Avenue”  of  this  capital  city. 

For  the  time  being,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  composing  room  and 
photoengraving  department,  as 
well  as  editorial  and  business 
offices  and  library,  will  remain 
at  the  old  location.  Motorcycle 
couriers  will  race  the  mats  from 
the  present  plant  to  the  new  one 
to  be  cast  for  the  new  presses. 

Also  for  the  time  being,  it’s 
planned  to  continue  to  jiublish 
simultaneously  for  certain  zones 
of  the  city  on  the  old  press,  a 


CAPCO~  Designed  for  better 

ROLLER  GRINDER  newspaper  printing! 

•  Grinds  rubber  rollers  •  Polishes  smoothly 

*  Practical  operation 


Ferag  continuous  conveyors  move  copies  of  La  Razon  from  presses  to 
loading  docks. 


In  the  washroom  for  printers. 


Goss  of  nine  units,  inaugurated 
in  1939,  and  capable  of  160,000 
copies  i)er  hour. 

As  work  continues  on  the  new 
plant  building,  other  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  moved  in  stages. 
On  final  completion,  estimated 
within  four  years,  the  building 
will  be  eight  stories  high  and 

EDITOR  8C  P 


feature  a  restaurant  for  the 
staff  as  well  as  a  heliport  on 
top. 

La  Razon  imblishes  two  edi¬ 
tions  daily,  one  at  mid-after¬ 
noon  and  the  other  at  early- 
evening,  seven  days  a  week. 
Its  publisher  is  Ricardo  Peralta 
Ramos. 
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HI  OiiiMA  copy  is  in  the  Editorial  Depart-  000  weekly  serving  readers  in  325,500  rolls  of  newsprint  used 

Pnfln?  UiSC  ulVuS  ment.  Baltimore  County,  with  the  in-  last  year  would  make  a  one- 

I  IIWI"^  April,  gross  savings  were  stallation  of  a  new  four-unit  page  wide  ribbon  more  than 

II  111*  I'M  Ain  CniimiV  calculated  at  $5,400,  by  deduct-  Cottrell  Vanguard  web  offset  seven  million  miles  long  —  or 

rafiW* jlOOin  WqVIIiS  telephone  costs  from  the  press.  In  addition  to  the  Jeffer-  equal  to  14%  round-trips  to  the 

WU  costs  for  the  same  number  sonian,  averaging  some  30  pages  moon. 

PAni'  InCliranf^O  words  received.  After  de-  per  week,  the  new  press  will  be 

llODV  IllwUldlluU  ducting  the  cost  of  amortizing  used  for  church  and  school  pa- 

the  Edison  equipment  and  the  pers,  the  largest  inin  being  a 

News  stories  telephoned  in  to  operating  personnel  costs,  the  religious  tabloid  of  25,000  cir- 

the  Editorial  Department  of  the  average  .saving  was  figured  to  culation.  Extensive  use  of  spot 

JVetc  York  Herald  Tribune  are  be  $1,200  a  month.  color  is  planned  for  all  publica- 

cimiilt.'ineouslv  monitored  and  •  tions. 


Press  Solvents 

Polychrome  Corp.  (Yonkers, 
N.  Y.)  has  expanded  its  line  of 
printers’  solvents  by  introducing 
three  new  washes  with  charac¬ 
teristics  important  for  the 
pressroom.  No.  246  Roller  Wash 
Ix)S  Angeles  formulated  for  quick,  corn- 
incidental  intelligence  from  plete  removal  of  deep-set  ink, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times:  The  dirt  and  glaze  from  press  rollers. 


tern  is  now  used  for  local  and  od-year-oK 

national  coverage  and  is  cutting  _ 

Editorial  Department  costs  by 
some  $1,200  per  month. 

Two  Edison  Voicewriter  dic¬ 
tating  machines  are  set  up  to 
record  all  incoming  calls  as¬ 
signed  to  “telephone  record¬ 
ing’’;  the  telephone  recording 
operator,  whose  job  it  is  to 
transcribe  the  recorded  copy, 
monitors  each  call  as  it  comes 
in  over  the  telephone. 

The  reporter  who  calls  in 
from  out-of-town  dials  a  spe¬ 
cial  number  and  is  immediately 
connected  to  telephone  record¬ 
ing.  Ijocal  calls  are  channeled 
through  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
switchboard.  The  telephone  re¬ 
cording  operator  arranges  to 
get  time  and  charges  on  all 
toll  calls. 

The  reporter  reads  off  copy, 
punctuation  marks,  paragraph¬ 
ing.  As  he  is  being  recorded  on 
an  Edison  Voicewriter  disc,  the 
T.  R.  operator  is  listening  to 
his  dictation  on  a  telephone. 

She  may  interrupt  his  call  at 
any  point  to  ask  the  spelling 
of  a  word,  the  verification  of  a 
date,  or  the  re-reading  of  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  copy.  All  words 
spoken  at  both  ends  of  the  con¬ 
versation  are  recorded  on  the 
disc.  The  T.  R.  operator’s  words 
are  deleted  when  she  tran¬ 
scribes. 

The  reporter  can  dictate  his 
copy  as  fast  as  he  desires,  125 
words  per  minute  being  the  av¬ 
erage  speed.  Calls  last  from 
three  to  fifteen  minutes.  Two 
calls  can  be  handled  simultane¬ 
ously. 

As  soon  as  a  call  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  operator  removes  the 
disc  from  the  recording  unit 
and  transcribes. 

Completed  discs  are  kept  in 
file  for  three  days. 

According  to  Administrative 
Assistant  Vincent  J.  Kellett,  the 
recording  system  does  not  elimi¬ 
nate  Western  Union  but  is  a 
valuable  supplementary  means 
of  getting  copy  into  the  office. 

The  leporter  can  dictate  his 
copy  right  in  his  hotel  room  or 
in  a  phone  booth:  once  he 
“hangs  up,”  he  is  sure  that  his 
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YOUR  MAT  RESEARCH 
STARTS  IN  YOUR  PLANT  with  a 

BEVERIDGE  IN-PLANT 
MAT  DEMONSTRATION 


Research  is  a  keystone  in  the  manufacture  of  Beveridge 
Auto-Pack  Mats.  And  research  should  be  a  part  of  your 
operations.  Start  by  inviting  Beveridge  to  make  an 
“In-Plant”  Demonstration  of  Auto-Pack  Mats  with  your 
shop  facilities.  Such  research  leads  to  better  printing, 
freedom  from  mat  trouble,  lower  costs  and  all-around 
mat  satisfaction.  When  do  we  get  together? 

Please  write. 


For  Newspaper— 

Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 
For  Syndicate— 

Beveridge  ‘‘500"  Syndicate 
"T  Beveridge  Color-Pack 

Beveridge  Red  Contrast 


Fairchild  Offers 
Computer  Unit  in 
Its  TTS  System 

Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment 
Division  of  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corpoi  ation  has 
an  agreement  with  Bunker- 
Ramo  Corporation  under  which 
Fairchild  will  offer  Bunker- 
Ramo’s  Comp  Set  (TRW-230) 
computer  as  an  integral  part 
of  its  Teletypesetter  system. 

Comp/ Set  is  a  computer  de¬ 
signed  for  use  with  TTS  in¬ 
stallations  and  enables  pul)- 
lishers  to  hyphenate  and  justify 
a  minimum  of  9,000  lines  per 
hour  from  an  unjustified  tape 
input.  With  special  high  speed 
readers  and  punches,  it  can  pro¬ 
duce  up  to  27,000  lines  per  hour. 

A  special  feature  of  Comp/ 
Set  is  its  two  channel  through¬ 
put.  Each  channel  functions 
separately  and  is  capable  of  ac¬ 
cepting  a  minimum  of  4,500 
lines  per  hour.  The  two  channels 
can  use  independent  format  con¬ 
trol  programs  allowing  one  to 
process  news  matter  while  the 
other  channel  is  handling  clas¬ 
sified  material.  If  a  malfunction 
occui’s  in  one  channel,  the  other 
channel  continues  to  operate. 

The  nemt  fhe  ptess, 
fhe  beffet  fhey  like 

IDEAL'S 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

It's  what  you  put  into  rollers  thot 
mokes  them  good,  better  or  best.  At 
Ideal  we  make  the  best  by  milling 
and  mixing,  for  long  hours,  the  exact 
proportions  of  natural  and  synthetic 
rubbers  and  polymers  to  give  you  the 
best  three  types  of  rollers  for  black/ 
white,  or  color  oh  heavy  duty  high¬ 
speed,  fast  rotary  or  flat  bed  direct 
printing. 

Of  course  for  Offset  news  presses  we 
have  an  entirely  different  roller. 

Every  good  pressman  appreciates 
these  differences  designed  to  help 
him  produce  the  best  possible  job  on 
his  particular  equipment. 


The  heart  of  Fairchild's  com¬ 
puterized  Teletypesetter  system  is 
the  Comp  Set  computer  being 
marketed  by  Fairchild  under  an 
agreement  with  Bunker-Ramo  Cor¬ 
poration.  Unjustified  tape  from  a 
Fairchild  non-counting  perforator 
is  fed  into  the  computer  where  it 
is  justified  and  hyphenated  at 
speeds  up  to  27,000  lines  per 
hour  and  then  re-punched  for  TTS 
input. 

The  reliability  factor  of  the 
Comp  Set  computer  is  better 
than  99  percent.  This  reliability 
figure  was  compiled  from  1,- 
000,000  hours  of  on-line  opera¬ 
tion  in  100  military  installations 
and  a  special  six  months  field 
trial  at  the  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Outlook. 

Comp/ Set’s  magnetic  core 
memory  stores  122,880  bits  of 
information.  Font  changes,  for¬ 
mat  changes  and  point  size 
changes  are  easily  accomplished 
from  a  few  codes  in  the  tape. 
Comp/Set  provides  quadding 
functions  at  a  signal,  even 
though  the  linecasting  machines 
do  not  have  quadders.  Its  98 
percent  degree  of  accuracy  for 
hyphenation  results  from  the 
use  of  logic,  exception  diction¬ 
ary,  laws  of  probability  and 
recognition  of  three-letter  se¬ 
quences. 

Comp/Set  fits  into  the  normal 
perforator  or  composing  room 
and  is  designed  to  operate  at 


temperatures  up  to  123  degrees 
Fahrenheit  on  standard  110  volt 
power.  The  computer  is  less  than 
five  feet  tall,  20  inches  wide 
and  16  inches  deep. 

• 

Editing  Device  Speeds 
Correction  of  Tape 

Production  of  a  low  cost,  auto¬ 
matic  editing  device  has  been 
announcwl  by  Infoi/onics,  Inc., 
146  Main  Street,  Maynard, 
Mass.  EDITOR  I  permits  rapi(l 
preparation  and  correction  of 
data  on  perforated  tape. 

EDITOR  I  executes  editorial 
in.structions,  as  directed  by  push 
button  from  an  “Editor’s  Con¬ 
sole.’’  A  fir.st-draft  tape  is  read 
on  the  EDITOR’S  high  speed 
reader;  this  data  is  selectively 
copied,  deleted,  or  reformatted; 
new  data  is  typed  in  as  required; 
and  a  clean  tape  is  produced  by 
the  editor’s  high  speed  punch. 

small  internal  memory,  error 
checking,  and  con.sole  display 
features  assist  in  fast  and  ac¬ 
curate  operation. 

Tapes  are  processed  at  rates 
of  500  words  per  minute,  or 
better  than  a  line  a  second  for 
most  data.  The  machine  is  com¬ 
patible  with  any  input-output 
keyboard  or  tape  typewriter.  It 
will  accept  and  produce  5,  6,  7, 
or  8  channel  tape  up  to  1  inch 
wide,  in  any  tape  code. 

• 

Daily  in  Alaska 
Going  to  Offset 

Fairbanks,  Alaska 

The  Fairhankn  Daily  Ncws- 
Mincr  will  have  a  new  building 
and  plant  next  year,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  C.  W. 
Snedden,  publisher. 

A  contract  for  construction 
went  to  Burgess  Construction 
Co.  there.  The  building  will  be 
of  concrete  beams  and  block  and 
will  encompass  more  than  2(),()()() 
square  feet  of  space.  Part  of  the 
structure  will  be  two  stories. 

Eciuipment  for  photo  compo¬ 
sition  and  offset  printing  will  be 
installed. 


CuNing  KubiMrs  x 
up  fo  22*  /ong  corriu^  iff 
stock  at  alt 

Order  IDEAL 
ROLLERS  NOW 


IDEAL  ROLLER  and  MI(^UrACTIIRING  CO 

(ONC  ISIANO  CITT  I  N  r  •  CHICAGO  I  UL 
HUNTINGTON  AARK  CAl  •  CHAMSlEE  GA 
MARlftORO'  U^ASS 


PEREIRA  & 
ASSOCIATES 

ARCHITECTURE  •  ENGINEERING  •  PLANNING 

DESIGNERS 

OF  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  SINCE  1924 

307  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601  •  CE61333 


Blower  Reduces 
Accumulation  of 
Melal  on  Bands 

A  simple  way  to  keep  space 
bands  cool  on  Teletyix-setters 
and  reduce  the  build-iq)  of  metal 
has  been  devi.sed  by  Stejihen 
Lapalme,  a  machinist  fo)‘  the 
I.coniin.'itcr  (iMass.)  Ent( ,  ynse. 


He  mounted  a  mold  blower  on 
each  of  his  three  TTS  machines 
which  operate  at  nine  LPM, 
mounting  the  blower  in  the  slot 
of  the  beam  of  the  linecasting 
machine.  A  flexible  tube  leads 
from  the  blower  to  the  space 
band  box  and  the  nozzle  blows 
directly  into  the  space  band  box. 


A  galley  magnet  is  used  to 
hold  the  nozzle  in  place  and  it 
can  be  easily  removed  for  clean¬ 
ing  or,  if  preferred,  the  fasten¬ 
ing  can  be  permanent.  The 
nozzle  is  fastened,  by  means  of 
the  magnet,  to  the  intermediate 
channel  closest  to  the  space  band 
box. 

At  the  end  of  a  shift,  it  was 
found  that  the  space  bands  had 
very  little,  if  any  metal  accumu¬ 
lation.  Bands  without  the  blower 
attachment  had  to  be  cleaned 
three  times  on  each  shift. 
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A  RIBBON  of  54-Inch  newsprint  was  cut  by  Enoch  Norem,  longtime 
associate  editor,  when  the  new  $1.2  million  home  of  the  Mason  City 
(Iowa)  Globe-Gaiette  was  opened.  New  equipment  Includes  a  Scott 
Super  60  press.  The  27,000-circulation  paper,  founded  In  1861,  is  a 
member  of  the  Lee  Group.  The  Globe-Gazette  Is  now  on  nine-column 
format  with  2|l/2-inch  cutoff. 


EXPANDING — The  Miller  brothers — Samuel  W.  and  Donald  P.— dig 
into  a  $2.5  million  project  for  their  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers  at 
Allentown,  Pa.  The  mechanical  annex  will  have  a  100-car  rooftop 
parking  area  and  will  house  a  new  press.  Also  to  be  built  is  a  three- 
story  office  facility  next  to  the  present  publishing  home. 

Fluorescent  News  Ink  Christmas  Eve  edition  of 

'  ,  ,  _  .  the  Cleveland  Press. 

Trouble-Free  in  ROP  day-glo  rop  inks  have 

,  been  successfully  run  also  at  the 

Fluorescent  inks  can  be  run 

successfully  on  newspaper  i,ee  (IW.)  Daily  Journal,  Cincin- 
presses  at  top  speeds,  with  no  p  ^  Hotiston  Post, 

unusual  problems  according  to  ^ 


3  Cottrell  Engineers 
In  New  Assignments 

Three  enpineerinp  executives 
of  the  Cottrell  division  of  Har- 
ris-Intertype  Corporation  have 
assumed  new  responsibilities  re¬ 
flecting  the  division’s  diversifi¬ 
cation  in  web-fed  printing 
presses,  according  to  Charles  M. 
Baker  Jr.,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager. 

Thomas  H.  Johnson,  formerly 
chief  web  offset  engineer,  has 
been  promoted  to  vicepresident 
—  engineering.  At  Cottrell  for 
the  past  eight  years,  he  was 


with  Harris-Intertype  for  15 
years. 

Joseph  E.  Meyer,  former  vice- 
president  —  engineering,  has 
been  named  to  the  new  post  of 
senior  vicepresident. 

\V.  Henry  Seamans,  formerly 
chief  letterpress  engineer,  has 
been  promoted  to  chief  engineer. 

The  Cottrell  plant  in  Wester¬ 
ly,  R.  I.,  manufactures  large 
web  offset  presses  and  high¬ 
speed  magazine  letterpresses. 
The  company’s  Ft.  Worth, 
Texas,  plant  produces  Vanguard 
web  offset  presses  for  newspa- 
liers. 


the  DAY-GLO  color  division  of  Indianapolis  Star,  and 

Swdzer  Brothers  Inc  Cleveland.  Montgomery  Ward’s  May 
New  DAY-GLO  ROP  News  advertising  circular,  (a  run  of 
Inks  set  fast  with  no  drying  ^ver  two  million), 
problem,  and  with  lay-down  and  , 

mileage  comparable  to  regular  „  yn 

ROP  color  inks.  They  are  avail-  HcW  Sfai  OalcTy  RII 

able  in  eight  .standard  colors  PreVGIltS  SOUlrfS 
Switzer  Brothers  opened  the  n..  t-,.  . 

newspaper  market  for  fluores-  ,  The  Electro-Pump  Stop  Safe- 
cent  ROP  inks  on  the  front  page  ^as  been  standard 

vise  jaw  equipment  on  Star 
_  Quadders  for  15  years,  is  now 

available  in  kit  form  for  ap- 
_  to  non-quadding 

linecasting  machines.  'The 

safety  has  particular  ap- 
J  plication  on  tape-operated  ma- 
chines.  Squirts  caused  by  perfo- 
rating  errors,  incorrectly  posi- 
tioned  tape,  or  failure  of  ma- 
(4  trices  to  drop,  are  all  eliminated 

by  the  new  safety  kit. 

^  1  -safety  prevents 

1  casting  of  loose  lines  by  stop- 
ping  the  descent  of  the  pot  pump 
plunger,  unless  the  line  is  full 
to  within  .004"  to  .006".  A  loose 
OrTALINER  produces  an  Image  line  will  fail  to  contact  a  spe- 
0  a  grid  on  the  surface  of  the  cial  button  in  the  left  hand  vise 
paste-up:  .ts  usabU  .n  normal  •  t^us  preventing  casting. 
iigi'T.  its  free  of  distortion  (no  Gr.  ..  i-  ^  n  •  x-c  j 

oro;.,*:x.„i  j  -i  I  '  When  the  line  is  fully  justified, 
pro|ection),  and  it  employs  no  .  .  j  •  n  f  .. 

iMses.  Alignment,  fitting  and  spaceband  drive  Will  depress  the 
‘quaring  up  of  pasted  units  are  button,  open  the  pot  pump 


New  Star  Safety  Kit 
Prevents  Squirts 

The  Electro-Pump  Stop  Safe- 


accomplished  quickly.  (Tobias  As¬ 
sociates  of  Glenside,  Pa.) 


safety,  and  allow  the  line  to 
cast. 


A  Genuine  Linotype  Moid 


IS  MANUFACTURED  TO  TOLERANCES  AS  FINE  AS  .0002" 

IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  79  MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS 

MUST  PASS  94  SEPARATE  INSPECTIONS 

IS  PRODUCED  IN  60  BASIC  TYPES, 

WITH  HUNDREDS  OF  VARIATIONS 

HAS  BEEN  MADE  BY  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
FOR  OVER  77  YEARS 


Mergenthaler 
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Nova  Scotia  Weekly 
Makes  Quick  Change 

Dartmouth,  N.  S. 

The  Dartmouth  Free  Press, 
a  weekly  newspaper  published 
here  since  1954,  has  taken  on 
a  new  look  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  offset  printing  proc¬ 
ess. 

There  was  no  gradual  transi¬ 
tion  from  conventional  printing 
to  offset,  said  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Ralph  (Keely)  Morton. 

A  quick  change  was  made. 

Mr.  Morton,  who  gets  an  as¬ 
sist  in  running  the  newspaper 
from  his  wife,  Ruth,  said  the 
typesetting  side  of  his  staff  of 
50  had  to  become  typists  and 
artists. 

Floor-mounted  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  which  set  lead  type  were 
n*placed  by  desk-top  Justowrit- 
ers  which  look  like  a  conven¬ 
tional  typewriter.  These  ma¬ 
chines  costing  about  $3,500 
apiece,  deliver  both  a  t3T)ewrit- 
ten  version  and  a  second  copy 
p(!rforated  paper  tape. 

0(fs>et  Plalcs 

This  tape  fed  into  another 
machine  will  deliv'er  letters  or 
lines  of  letters  in  hundreds  of 
sizes  and  type  styles.  These  let¬ 
ters  and  lines  are  in  turn  pasted 
on  a  piece  of  newspaper  page 
size  paper  together  with  photo¬ 
graphs  and  advertisements  and 
form  the  original  copy  from 
which  an  offset  plate  can  be 
made,  again  using  a  photo¬ 
graphic  process. 

When  placed  on  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  new  Goss  offset  press,  this 
plate  will  produce  a  clean  news¬ 
paper  page.  The  all-color  press 
is  capable  of  turning  out  16- 
full-size  pages  or  32  tabloid 
pages. 

Total  cost  of  new  equipment 
and  training  of  staff  amounted 
to  $250,000,  all  of  it  financed 
by  the  newspaper  company. 

Circulation  of  the  paper  is 
about  8,350  a  week. 

Ludlow 
Bodoni  Bold 
Condensed 

Here  ih  the  lutefst  addition  to  the 

growing  Ludlow  Bodoni  family. 

Condensed  and  lt>gihle,  this  new' 

series  is  superior  for  outstand¬ 
ing  news  and  feature  heads. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.  •  Chicago  14 


4^ 


WRAPPING  MACHINE  for  single  copies  of  newspapers  up  to  128 
pages  operates  at  a  speed  of  800-1200  per  hour.  It  has  an  automatic 
air-powered  gluing  system  plus  air  and  electric  power  for  gripping 
and  rolling.  Field  tests  were  conducted  at  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 

Gazette  by  the  Pate  Company,  Chicago. 


Light  Panel  Shows 
Flow  of  Makeup 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

A  light  panel  which  provides 
a  visual  check  on  pages  to  be 
made  up  in  the  composing  room 
and  the  flow  through  the  stereo¬ 
typing  shop  has  proven  a  real 
help  in  production  at  the  Trenton 
Times,  reports  Robert  L.  Moyer, 
production  manager. 

The  24-volt  panel  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Dick  DeLouie,  plant 
electrician.  Total  cost  was  ap¬ 
proximately  a  fifth  of  a  110-volt 
system.  Wires  and  all  component 
parts  are  smaller  and  easier  to 
work  with  than  those  in  the 
high-voltage  system. 

There  are  five  columns  of 
numbers  with  three  bulbs  by 
each  number. 

The  first  two  columns  of  bulbs 
are  controlled  by  a  toggle  switch 
panel  in  the  composing  room, 
the  third  row  is  controlled  by 
the  same  means  in  the  stereo 
department. 


At  the  start  of  a  shift,  the 
composing  room  lights  all  of  the 
bulbs  in  the  first  column  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  number  of 
pages  for  that  day’s  paper.  The 
stereo  department  does  the  same 
thing  for  the  third  row.  As  the 
pages  are  completed,  the  light 
representing  the  page  completed 
is  turned  off.  Also  the  stereo 
department  turns  off  the  lights 
as  they  cast  the  final  plate  for 
each  page. 

The  second  column  of  bulbs  is 
turned  on  when  composing  is 
notified  of  the  pages  to  be  made 
over  for  the  next  edition.  Each 
of  the  first  2  columns  represents 
3  editions  for  the  day. 

This  visual  record  gives  the 
composing  room  foreman  and 
the  editorial  make-up  editor  a 
current  record  of  progress. 


I^A 

1  1 

CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

1 

1 

'RESS  ERECTORS  FOR 
)VER  15  YEARS 

1  NATIONWIDE  I 

1  S  E  R  VICE  1 

1  TAFT  CONTRACTING  CO. 
E  1127  W.  Adams  St. 

.  INC.  J 

Chicago  7,  III. 
Phone  666^114 


Why  Justify 
Or  Hyphenate? 

The  need  for  hyphens  and  the 
desirability  of  justifying  type 
should  be  questioned  in  this 
electronic  era,  according  to 
Ronald  White,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers. 

Two  studies  have  shown 
readership  speed  is  the  same  if 
not  faster  when  type  is  not  justi¬ 
fied.  The  “ragged  right”  compo¬ 
sition  has  increased  productivity 
as  much  as  25  percent  without 
computers.  The  Denver  Post 
says  no  space  is  lost  and  ex¬ 
presses  a  belief  its  productivity 
has  been  boosted  15  percent,  Mr. 
White  added. 

Hyphens  can  be  eliminated 
without  significant  changes  in 
reader  behavior,  Mr.  White  said. 
The  space  loss  is  estimated  at 
approximately  1%  percent. 


Ultra  High-Speed 
Photocomposiiig 
System  for  GPO 

The  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice  has  ordered  a  high-speed 
photocomposiiig  systen.  for  use 
with  automatic  data  processing 
equipment. 

The  .system  will  be  provided 
by  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Divi¬ 
sion  of  ELTRA  Corporation, 
which  developed  the  electronic 
equipment  in  cooperation  with 
CBS  Laboratories.  Called  Lino-  • 
tron,  the  new  system  is  capable 
of  generating  high  quality  photo¬ 
composition  at  a  speed  of  1,000 
characters  per  second  from  com¬ 
puter  output. 

The  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice  system  is  scheduled  to  be 
in  operation  within  approxi¬ 
mately  two  years.  It  will  enable 
the  GPO  to  convert  data  from 
numerous  departments  and 
agencies  directly  into  film  nega¬ 
tives  of  high  typographic  quality 
at  computer  speeds.  The  output 
of  Linotron  can  be  utilized  im¬ 
mediately  for  the  production  of 
printing  media  required  in  large 
volume  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

• 

Line  Engraving  Filter 
For  Photo-Lathe  Use  i 

A  filter  to  increase  contrast  : 
and  produce  better  line  en-  " 
gravings  was  announced  by  j 
Photo-Lathe  recently.  | 

Previously  the  manufacturer  , 
of  this  electronic  engraver  | 
recommended  only  18  or  24  or 
larger  point  type  sizes  for  sue 
cessful  reproduction.  A  new 
booklet  illustrates  engravings  of 
12,  10,  and  even  8  point  sizes, 
using  the  new  Photo-Lathe  liue 
filter. 

The  booklet  shows  a  variety  of 
grocery  and  department  store 
advertising:  Engravings  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  and  faces  from  6 
different  cold  type  machines; 
plus  illustrations,  cartoons, 
drawings  by  Speed-O-Print 

New  line  engravings  from 
Ludlow  proofs  are  shown  and  s 
“hot  type  pasteup”  is  described 
outlining  how  Ludlow  strip^ 
type  slugs  and  Photo-Lathe  liM 
engravings  can  be  used  for  f»st 
composition  of  ads. 

Also  shown  for  the  first  tiiK, 
is  a  method  to  make  true  Uu 
and  halftone  combination  en¬ 
gravings  with  the  use  of  the 
new  Photo-Lathe  line  work  filter 
on  one  engraving  plate. 

Copies  of  the  “Line  Work 
Ideas”  booklet  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  Graphic  Electronics. 
Inc.,  LaSalle,  Ill. 
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HUMBLE 


OIL  <Sc  REFINING  COMPANY.  ..  AMERICA’S  LEADING  ENERGY  COMPANY 


Humble  has 
found  a  way  to 
hold  back  the  desert! 


Fifteen  percent  of  the  earth's  land  mass  is  now  covered  by 
desert.  Strong  winds  carry  the  dunes  ever  outward, 
choking  off  more  and  more  land  that  once  could  support  life. 
Now  —  in  Libya.  Tunisia,  India.  Argentina  and  the 
United  States  —  task  forces  from  Humble  and  its  affiliates 
have  stopped  the  encroaching  sand  and  reforested  its 
boundaries. 

they  hold  the  dunes  together  by  spraying  them  with  a 
specially-formulated  petroleum  product  that  prevents  wind 
erosion  and  traps  life-giving  moisture.  Tree  seedlings 
are  then  planted  and,  in  time,  their  branches  and  roots  take 
over  the  job  of  holding  the  land.  Life  returns  to  the 
once-barren  earth. 

To  Humble,  land  reclamation  is  another  opportunity 
to  fulfill  the  responsibility  of  leadership. 


Television 
More  Golf 

Rik'HK.st™,  N.Y. 

Golf  news  appeals  to  more 
readers  than  ever,  according  to 
Gannett  newspapers  sports 
writers,  who  attribute  the  in¬ 
crease  in  readership  to — 

(1)  Increased  participation  in 
the  same;  and 

(2)  A  new  class  of  Rolf 
watchers  on  television. 

Yet  most  U.S.  newspapers 
haven’t  changed  their  golf  cov¬ 
erage  enough  to  attiact  maxi¬ 
mum  readership. 

That’s  the  consensus  of  golf 
writers  analyzing  golf  news  for 
the  house  magazine,  the  (lan- 
nett.eer. 

Says  Jean  Giambrone  of  the 
Rochester  T i mes-l’n ion  : 

“While  no  figures  are  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  undoubtedly  .safe  to 
say  that  the  Rochester  area 
golfing  population  is  three  or 
four  times  what  it  was  10  years 
ago.’’ 

10  !NeM'  (U»ur»e» 

Says  Assistant  Sports  Editor 
Otts  Hulleberg  of  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post: 

“Golf  is  more  popular  than 
ev'er.  In  our  South  Jersey  area, 
10  new  golf  courses  have  been 
constructed  in  the  last  three 
years  and  moi'e  are  on  the  draw¬ 
ing  board.  This  contrasts  to  the 
New  Jersey  trend  as  a  whole 
which  shows  the  number  of  golf 
courses  in  the  state  have  de¬ 
creased  from  158  to  148  since 
1930  (I’eflecting  the  spread  of 
urbanization  in  the  northern  end 
of  the  state).’’ 

Says  Sports  Editor  George 
Govlick  of  the  Plainfield  (N.J.) 
Courier-News: 

“Television  has  created  a 
world  of  golf  watchers  and  read¬ 
ers  even  though  these  fans  rare¬ 
ly  play  the  game.’’ 

All  of  which  is  stage-setting 
for  this  statement  by  Ed  Byrne 
of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch  : 

“Newspaper  golf  coverage 
hasn’t  changed  much  in  the  20 
years  or  so  that  I  have  been 
reading  it — and  it  puzzles  me. 
For  example,  I  can’t  understand 
why  newspapers,  particularly 
afternoon  newspapers,  leave  the 
drama  in  golf  to  weekly  maga¬ 
zines.  Monday  morning  we 
learn  that  Wally  Wedge  won  the 
X  Open  by  birdies  on  the  last 
two  holes  for  his  first  major  vic¬ 
tory.  Monday  afternoon  we 
should  learn  that  Wally  attrib¬ 
utes  his  first  major  victory  to 
getting  married;  not  connubial 
bliss,  mind  you.  He’s  had  to 
change  his  grip  because  he  can’t 


Creates 

Readers 

get  a  wide  wedding  band  off  and 
he  hasn’t  hooked  since.  Where’s 
the  action,  man? 

Lowering  llie  Ba»oiii 

“Other  somewhat  regular  ele¬ 
ments  in  golf  reporting  baffle 
me,  too.  Why  should  any  reader 
be  confi'onted  with  the  fact  that 
‘Finsterwald  made  birdie  i)Utts 
of  15,  18,  .3,  25  and  10  feet.’ 
There’s  never  any  point  to  writ¬ 
ing  something  that  no  one  will 
want  to  remember.  If  you  want 
to  run  a  set  of  statistics,  how 
about  reeling  off  the  number  of 
greens  he  hit  in  regulation  or 
how  many  fairways  he  missed? 

“In  this  age  of  power  golf, 
power  itself,  as  it  exists  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  is  neglected 
more  often  than  not.  Most  golf¬ 
ers  who  can  break  100  measure 
l)ower  in  the  clubs  it  takes  them 
to  get  to  greens,”  says  Mr. 
Byi'ne,  who  continues: 

“Everyone  kiiows  that  Jack 
Nicklaus  can  hit  a  golf  ball  300 
yards.  It  doesn’t  make  him  any 
longer  by  having  him  hit  a 
‘booming’  300-yard  drive,  which, 
like  Finsterwald’s  putts,  is  a 
vague  estimate  anyhow.  But 
when  he  reaches  a  565-yard  hole 
with  a  drive  and  a  .seven-iron, 
that’s  a  fact  and  an  accomplish¬ 
ment.  This  type  of  information 
has  special  interest  when  cir¬ 
cuit  pros  come  to  town  for  ex¬ 
hibitions.” 

Says  Harold  Judy  of  the  Dan¬ 
ville  (Ill.)  Comincrcial-Neivs : 

“The  battle  for  the  first  in¬ 
terviews  with  leading  and  win¬ 
ning  players  in  major  tourna¬ 
ments  has  been  won  by  tele¬ 
vision.  It  makes  the  road  longer 
and  tougher  for  the  newspaper¬ 
man.” 

And  this,  from  Sports  Editor 
John  W.  Fox  of  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.Y.)  Evening  Press: 

“There  is  no  more  chance  of 
an  award-winning,  or  reader¬ 
capturing  golf  story  l)eing  writ¬ 
ten  after  an  all-day  vigil  at  the 
press-tent  scoreboard  than  for 
Ernie  Pyle  to  have  l>eaten  out 
his  best  prose  handcuffed  to  a 
desk  at  (iHQ.” 

Adds  reporter  Byrne  of  Utica : 

“Getting  out  is  important  for 
major  local  tournaments  l)e- 
cause  so  many  readers  know  the 
course.  Thus,  more  interest  ac¬ 
companies  reading  that  Golfer 
A.  ‘bogeyed  the  par  four-13th 
when  his  drive  failed  to  carry 
a  wooded  dogleg  on  the  right 
and  he  had  to  ))lay  safe  back  to 
the  fairway.’  Readers  appreci¬ 
ate  the  predicament  because 
they’ve  been  in  it.” 


Thi.s,  from  Mr.  Fox  of  Bing¬ 
hamton  : 

“The  very  dimensions  that 
give  the  golf  writer  such  con- 
.stantly  new  material  compared 
to  baseball,  football  oi'  basket¬ 
ball  also  confound  him.  Until 
someone  devises  a  surer  way  to 
follow  the  right  two.some  at  the 
right  time  than  can  l>e  calcu¬ 
lated  by  an  ear  to  the  ground, 
a  binocular  to  the  horizon  and 
con.stantly  cro.s.sed  fingers,  I 
.sup|)ose  my  adv’ice  sounds  like 
telling  the  police  re|)orter  he 
ought  to  walk  a  beat. 

“OK,  .so  somebody  has  to  tend 
the  .store.  .4nd  excejd  in  the 
national-scale  tournaments,  AP 
and  UPI  aren’t  theie  as  back¬ 
stops  with  running  leads  and 
all  the  statistical  loose  ends. 
Which  brings  us  to  one-man 
coverage  on  the  local  level.  .  .  . 

“With  the  tabular  accounting 
for  complete  .scores,  the  leaders’ 
cards  and  even  better,  when 
possible,  a  golf  boxscore  (each 
leader’s  number  of  greens  hit 
in  part,  times  in  traps,  times 
in  rough,  3-putt  greens,  etc.), 
my  idea  of  an  ideal  golf  story 
verges  on  column-type  material. 
Don’t  slight  the  golf  itself,  but 
capture  the  unusual  shots  or 
unu.sual  sideplay  that  made  this 
day  of  golf  apait  fiom  any 
other.” 

The  Only  Reporter 

Says  Danville’s  Mr.  Judy: 

“It’s  easy  to  be  the  only  re- 
IJorter  on  the  scene  for  a  meet. 
One  just  .starts  at  8  a.m.  and 
writes  his  straight  news  storj’ 
at  10  p.m.,  when  the  clubhouse 
locker  room  has  emptied.  For 
to  do  the  job,  the  writer  must 
tramp  the  fairways  with  the 
favorite,  haunt  the  locker  room 
with  the  ‘near-miss’  and  check 
regularly  with  the  host  pro, 
the  scorelward  attendant,  the 
leader’s  caddy  and  the  locker 
room  boy. 

“These  are  the  fellows  full  of 
the  .short  quips  which  make  the 
columnist  king,”  says  Mr.  Judy, 
adding: 

“The  l)est  interviews  and 
stories  are  the  behind-the-scenes 
ones  and  take  several  years  and 
many  tournaments  to  build.  The 
writer  has  to  avoid  the  obvious 
— it  is  covered  by  television  and 
news  services.” 

Says  Plainfield’s  Mr.  Govlick: 

“It’s  a  tough  job  for  one  man 
to  cover  a  major  event  because 
he  must  never  stray  too  far  from 
the  .scoring  tent.  You’ve  got  to 
catch  the  leading  scorers  as  they 
come  in.  If  you  are  wandering 
around  the  course,  you  may  find 
yourself  with  no  story  because 
the  eventual  leader  may  have 
showered  and  gone. 

“We  try  to  have  two  staffers 
on  the  job  whenever  possible — 
one  near  the  scoreboard  and  the 
other  roving  around  the  course. 


locker  room  and  clubln  -e,  pick¬ 
ing  up  bits  of  infoimai  )n  for  a 
sidebar  story. 

“But  an  alert  golf  reporter 
can  do  the  job  alone.” 

.More  roiirniiiiieti(!> 

Says  Mrs.  Giambi  me  of 
Rochester: 

“The  increase  in  local  ompeti- 
tive  play  has  been  trem  endous. 

.  .  .  Now  there’s  a  tout  Tiament, 
or  two,  or  three,  a  week  —some¬ 
times  two  a  day  .  .  . 

“Locally,  golf  is  98  percent  a 
participation  sport.  ()nl\  a  few 
events  each  year  throw  it  into 
the  spectatoi-  class.  The  partici- 
l)ants  like  to  read  golf,  ti.eir  golf 
.  .  .  The  pairings  and  >tarting 
times  for  local  tournaments  are 
well  read.” 

Concludes  Mr.  Byrne  of  Utica: 

“My  observation  has  l)een 
that,  unless  a  sports  staff  is 
mammoth  or  the  tournament  is 
in  town,  most  i)apers  .send  only 
one  writer  to  major  tourna¬ 
ments,  local  or  otherwise.  If  that 
one  man  knows  the  cour.se  and 
the  players,  walks  around  a  bit 
every  day  and  gets  back  in  time 
to  ask  the  right  questions  of  the 
lt*aders,  he  ought  to  do  a  fairly 
respectable  job.” 

• 

‘Efceniric’  Outclo«»r 
Columnist  Is  Cited 

Lansinu,  Mich. 

Outstanding  works  of  Michi¬ 
gan  outdoor-conservation  veriters 
and  i)hotographers  were  held  up 
for  praise  June  13  at  the  20th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Outdoors  Writers  Association. 

Jerry  Chiappetta,  Lansing 
State  Journal,  won  grand  prize, 
for  a  collection  of  columns.  They 
were  cited  for  “liv’eliness,  fresh¬ 
ness,  a  slightly  eccentric  view¬ 
point  and  change  of  pace.” 

Len  Barnes  of  Michigan  AAA 
Motor  News  had  second-best 
entry  in  the  contest  with  two 
articles  which  the  judges  said 
.showed  vigor  in  writing  and 
carried  the  reader  swiftly  for¬ 
ward  to  the  finish. 

Plaque  awards  went  to  Jack 
Van  Coev’ering,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  and  Marty  Heim,  Tuscola 
County  Advertiser. 

Kenneth  L.  Peterson,  Flint 
Jotu-nal,  was  judged  to  have  the 
best  quality  outdoor  writing  in  a 
new.spaper  of  any  circulation, 
for  his  article  about  Michigan’s 
early  resource  squandering  and 
its  relation  to  conservation  poli¬ 
cies  of  today. 

Les  Line,  Midland  Daily  News, 
won  plaque_  for  an  article  in  a 
magazine  and  a  series  of  photos 
on  the  Mississagi  log  drive. 

James  McKenna,  just  retired 
as  Grand  Rapids  Press  outdoor 
editor  to  go  into  free  lance 
writing,  w-as  presented  outdoor 
cooking  utensils. 
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T/i;..  ..fvertisement  appeared  in  the  Washington  POST  end  the  Los  Angeles  TIMES  on  /une  1.  A  reproduction  in  ADVERTISING  AGE  resulted  in  requests 
for  0  as  "public  service”  messages.  Feel  free.  Only  provision;  that  it  be  reprinted  in  entirety  adding  only  whatever  further  identification  necessary. 
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New  Monthly 
Needle  Feature 
For  Teenagers 

The  National  Needier' ;  aft  Bu¬ 
reau  is  preparing  a  nev  feature 
exclusively  for  teenaRc  sewers. 
This  was  initiated  in  re-ponseto 
reuuests  received  from  women’s 
editors  of  the  new’spapr  rs  serv¬ 
iced  by  the  Bureau.  The  }nonthly 
column,  in  mat  form,  is  called, 
“On  Pins  and  Needles.” 

On  Aur.  21,  it  is  scheduled  for 
release  to  242  papers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  in  time  to  reach 
the  back-to-school  teenage  mar¬ 
ket  which  numbers  approximate¬ 
ly  (>  million,  according  to  Made¬ 
leine  Crain  of  the  National 

IVpwmtlPTI  ditPfl  Ncedlecraft  Bureau. 

ilCWSlUCU  VjllCU  American  women  than 

n  ,  ever  before  are  sewing  at  home 

Oy  i  resident  and  in  196B  they  spent  over  one 

billion  dollars  on  fabrics,  pat- 
Among  30  men  and  \vomen  tems,  sewing  machines,  notions 
prominent  in  public  affairs  who  and  thread;  a  great  number  of 
were  w'inners  of  the  Medal  of  these  sewers  are  teenagers.  The 
Freedom,  the  highest  civil  honor  new  series  will  feature  Simplic- 
the  President  of  the  United  ity  patterns.  This  company 
States  can  bestow,  were  several  sells  over  half  of  the  one  million 
who  presently  are  or  formerly  patterns  sold  to  sew’ers  and  also 
were  connect^  with  journalism,  features  many  designs  especial- 
Those  with  past  or  present  ly  for  school  girls, 
news  connections  were:  Recent  sun’eys  have  shown 

J.  Frank  Dobie,  75,  writer,  that  women  would  like  to  see 
pi-ofessor  and  authority  on  the  more  do-it-yourself  fashions  and 
folklore  and  history  of  Texas  home  furnishings  on  the  wo¬ 
und  the  Southwest  and  a  con-  men’s  pages.  The  Bureau  sends 
tributor  to  Texas  newspapers.  out  over  one  million  instruction 
Walter  Lippmann,  74,  Los  An-  leaflets  each  year, 
geles  Times  Syndicate  columnist  The  National  Needlecraft  Bu- 
and  twice  winner  of  Pulitzer  reau,  established  over  25  years 
Prizes  for  reporting.  ago,  seiwices  over  1,100  newspa- 

Ralph  Emerson  McGill,  66,  pers  and  magazines  in  several 
publisher  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  ways:  there  is  a  w'eekly  mat  col- 
Constitution,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  umn  called  “Needlecraft  News” 
winner  for  editorial  writing,  (which  has  already  built  up  a 
and  a  Hall  Syndicate  columnist,  large  national  following),  a 
Edward  R.  Murrow',  56,  radio  monthly  mailing  in  mat  form 
and  television  reporter  and  com-  and  monthly  or  semi-monthly 
mentator  and  former  head  of  exclusive  glossies.  There  is  no 
the  U.  S.  Information  Agency.  charge  for  the  service  and  free 
Carl  Sandburg,  86,  Pulitzer  instruction  leaflets  are  available 
Prize  winner,  poet.  in  any  quantity. 


Borgstedt  to  Travel 
For  Cartoon  Impact 


A  light  touch  of  humor,  a  Pennsylvania  Museum  College 
strong  artistic  style,  and  a  sub-  of  Art,  to  better  prepare  for 
tie  affirmative  message  are  im-  his  chosen  goal,  a  career  in 
portant  ingredients  in  the  new  journalism, 
editorial  cartoons  to  be  done  for  Doug  held  brief  jobs  selling 
newspapers  by  an  experienced  toys  and  working  in  a  loco- 
artist  and  editor.  motive  factory  when  he  started 

free-lancing.  But  he  .sold  the 
The  feature:  Editorial  car-  first  cartoons  he  submitted  to 
toons.  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 

soon  was  contributing  regularly 
The  artist:  Douglas  Borg-  to  other  magazines.  Just  before 
stedt.  World  War  II,  he  joined  the 

Post’s  editorial  staff  as  Cartoon 
The  format:  Six  cartoons  a  and  Humor  editor, 
week.  He  was  one  of  the  small  group 

asked  by  the  War  Department 
The  release:  Sept.  14.  to  design  and  dummy  up  Yank 

magazine  and  was  drafted  to 
The  disti’ibutor:  King  Fea-  become  its  first  feature  and 
tures  Syndicate.  ^  .1 
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DEMOCRATIC — Former  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley  (centarj 
has  written  for  AP  Newsfeatures  a  story  on  "The  New  Breed  of  Poli¬ 
ticians” — with  comment  on  how  the  game  has  changed  since  his  heyday. 
Tentative  release  date  is  Sunday,  July  26.  Farley  wrote  the  story  at 
home  and  delivered  it  to  New  York  AP  headquarters.  While  thera  h* 
asked  that  this  picture  be  taken  of  him  with  General  News  Editor  Saa 
Blackman  (left)  and  Chief  of  Bureau  Doug  Lovelace  (right). 
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John  'alien  Murphy,  King 
Feature.  Syndicate  cartoonist, 
will  do  1  s  “Big  Ben  Bolt”  comic 
strip  fi'i  :a  Ireland  for  the  next 
two  yeais.  He  took  off  with  his 
wife  and  seven  children  July  2 
for  the  l  iinerald  Isle.  On  arrival 
at  Shanr.on,  Mr.  Murphy  plan¬ 
ned  to  rent  a  bus  for  his  clan 
and  driv.  across  Eire  to  Dublin 
I  where  they’ll  live  for  the  next 
24  months. 

President  Johnson  in  the  last 
month  has  requested  three  origi¬ 
nals  of  “Berry’s  World”  car¬ 
toons  by  Jim  Berry  (Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association). 
Five  months  ago,  LBJ  got  the 
first  of  the  Cleveland  cartoon- 
i  ist’s  originals,  too.  A  White 
House  aide,  who  made  the  re¬ 
quest,  wrote  that  he  can  foresee 
Berry  becoming  the  “cartoonist 
laureate”  of  the  Johnson  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  he  envisioned 
a  room  in  the  White  House  cov¬ 
ered  with  Berry  drawings. 

Roberta  Roesch,  who  writes 
the  “Oi>portunities  Unlimited” 
column  for  King  Features  syndi¬ 
cation,  has  signed  to  do  a  new 
book,  “Women  In  Action — Their 
Jobs,  Jolts  and  Joys”  for  John 
Day,  the  publishing  house  which 
has  just  issued  a  new  edition  of 
her  “World’s  Fairs”  volume.  To 
plug  the  latter  book.  Miss 
1  Roesch  recently  made  appear- 
'  ances  on  tv  programs,  “The 
Missing  Links”  and  Kitty  Car¬ 
lisle’s  “Women  On  The  Move” 
and  on  the  Wendy  Barrie  and 
Joe  Sheehan  radio  shows. 

“Third  time’s  a  charm”  has 
new  meaning  for  Hencil  R. 
Hockett,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Washinffton  (D.  C.)  Daily 
Sews.  His  was  the  third  and 
winning  name  drawn  for  an 
expense-paid  weekend  in  the 
Bahamas  awarded  by  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association  at 
the  recent  convention  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  in  Miami.  The 
award  was  made  by  Richard  W. 
Johnson,  NEA  special  products 
division  manager.  Disappointed 
“losing”  winners  were  Raymond 
Plti,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Independent,  and  Ben 
B.  Humphries,  A s/ict'if/e  (N.  C.) 
Citizen  and  Times.  Neither  was 
aWe  to  make  the  trip. 

Mort  Walker,  who  does  the 
I^g  Features  Syndicate’s 
Beetle  Bailey”  comic  strip,  has 
*  new  interest  in  the  major 
ioagues  since  teammates  of  Bob 
Bailey,  young  third  baseman  of 
Pittsburgh  Pirates,  have 


nicknamed  the  ball  player, 
“Beetle”. 

Cely  Carrillo,  actress-singer 
who  served  as  the  model  for  the 
appealing  Oriental  girl  charac¬ 
ter,  Seriya,  in  recent  sequence 
of  Bob  Lewis’  KFS  adventure 
strip,  “Secret  Agent  X-9”,  has 
been  signed  to  make  her  guest 
star  debut  in  a  tv  western,  in 
“The  Hour  of  the  Tiger”  seg¬ 
ment  of  “The  Virginian.” 

A  recent  “They’ll  Do  It  Every 
Time”  King  Features  cartoon, 
on  library  patrons  who  dawdle 
hours  and  then  rush  at  the  last 
minute  to  check-out  desk  with  an 
armload  of  books,  struck  respon¬ 
sive  chord  with  librarians  all 
over  the  country.  Among  other 
requests  for  reprint  permission 
was  one  from  “Sum  and  Sub- 
.stance,”  intra-mural  newsletter 
of  Nassau  Library  System. 

Henry  J.  Taylor,  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  columnist  and 
former  United  States  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Switzerland,  delivered  the 
Independence  Day  oration  at 
Monticello,  the  home  and  burial 
place  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

When  the  Oklahoma  City  Sun¬ 
day  Oklahoman  began  publica¬ 
tion  of  Columbia  Features’  new 
Sunday  color  page,  “Akwas,”  an 
adventure  comic  page  about 
Indians,  it  gave  it  a  promotional 
send-off  by  conducting  a  color¬ 
ing  contest.  Using  one  of  the 
syndicate’s  promotional  draw¬ 
ings,  blown  up  to  five  columns, 
and  a  coupon,  the  newspaper 
invited  younger  readers  to  color 
and  send  the  drawing  in  to  win 
several  prizes.  Among  the  61 
newspapers  starting  “Akwas” 
June  14  were  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

Even  Esar,  who  writes  seven 
definitions  a  week  for  his  “Comic 
Dictionary”  paragraph  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate,  is  an  authority  on 
humor,  having  studied  exten¬ 
sively  abroad  and  having  made 
researches  in  comparative  com¬ 
edy  of  foreign  lands.  He  is  at 
home  with  all  phases  of  humor 
and  owns  one  of  the  finest  comic 
libraries  in  America.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  books  on  the 
subject  and  has  compiled  the 
“Dictionary  of  Humorous  Quo¬ 
tations.” 

As  an  extra-curricular  activ¬ 
ity,  “Marcia,”  a  pert  and  impish 
character  in  Mell  Lazarus’  “Miss 
Peach”  comic  strip  (Publishers 
Newspaper  Syndicate) ,  has 
taken  on  the  job  of  selling  re¬ 
frigerators  and  lamp  bulbs  for 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  in 
television  commercials. 

Peter  Worthington,  Toronto 
Telegram  News  Service,  is  in 


Hong  Kong  on  the  first  leg  of  an 
Asian  newsgathering  tour  which 
probably  will  take  him  to  the 
guerrilla  fronts  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  The  TTNS  Washington 
resident  correspondent,  Gordon 
Donaldson,  will  cover  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Convention  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

*  *  * 

JEAN  HARLOW  STORY 

Hollj'wood  has  produced 
among  its  most  spectacular  crea¬ 
tions  a  body  of  legend  and  rumor 
that  has  remained  untouched  by 
the  years.  Among  the  most  en¬ 
during  of  the  Hollywood  legends 
is  that  of  the  blonde  bombshell 
Jean  Harlow  whose  death  at  the 
age  of  26  in  1937  closed  the  lx)ok 
on  a  fantastic  story,  much  of  it 
clouded  by  gossip. 

Now  Irving  Shulman,  novel¬ 
ist,  screen-writer  and  college 
teacher,  has  written  a  biography 
of  Jean  Harlow,  tracing  her  sen¬ 
sational  movie  career  and  the 
personal  tragedy  that  accom¬ 
panied  it. 

Mr.  Shulman’s  “Harlow:  An 
Intimate  Biography”  is  the  July 
selection  of  Books  in  the  News, 
affiliated  with  the  Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate.  The  book  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  in  12  installments 
W  release  July  19. 

• 

World  War  I  Series 
From  AP  Newsfeatures 

For  the  DOth  anniversary  of 
World  War  I,  in  addition  to  ma¬ 
terial  appearing  on  the  leased 
wires,  AP  Newsfeatures  has  ob¬ 
tained  an  illustrated  series  of 
articles  highlighting  that  con¬ 
flict. 

The  author  is  Joseph  L.  Gard¬ 
ner,  an  editor  of  the  forthcoming 
volume,  The  American  Heritage 
Picture  History  of  World  War  I. 
The  series  is  a  part  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  APN  weekly  service  called 
“The  Best  From  American 
Heritage.” 

To  obtain  pictures  for  the  book 
and  series,  Mr.  Gardner  ran¬ 
sacked  the  archives  of  Europe. 
Many  of  the  illustrations  have 
never  before  been  published. 

The  14  articles  may  be  used, 
starting  Aug.  2,  and  then  every 
other  week. 

For  those  ordering  them,  there 
will  be  color  transparencies  to 
go  with  all  or  nearly  all  the 
installments. 

• 

Up  the  Mountain 

San  Francisco 

Thomas  W.  Braden,  publisher, 
Oceanside  (Calif.)  Blade-Trib¬ 
une  and  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  led  a  party 
of  16  up  Mt.  Whitney  to  pro¬ 
mote  physical  fitness.  All  board 
members  but  one  and  two  news¬ 
men  made  the  14,495-foot  sum¬ 
mit. 


United 
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Union  Upheld 
In  Quitting 
Joint  Pact 

Washington 

May  a  lalmr  union  withdraw 
from  multi-employer  contract 
negotiations  and  insist  on  sep¬ 
arate  bargaining? 

Paul  Bisgj'er,  a  trial  examiner 
for  the  National  Lalwr  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  has  recommended 
that  the  Imard  give  the  same 
privilege  to  the  pressmen’s  union 
as  it  has  given  to  employers. 

The  <|uestion  appears  to  be 
headed  for  a  court  determination 
in  a  case  which  involves  the 
Detroit  newspapers. 

Technically,  the  examiner  held 
that  the  Evening  News  Associ¬ 
ation,  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
.V<  les,  was  violating  the  Nation¬ 
al  Lal)or  Relations  Act  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  bargain  directly  with 
the  Detroit  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Pres.smen’s  Local  No.  13. 

The  union  has  been  a  party 
to  joint  labor  agreements  for 
25  years  with  the  News  and  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  through  the 
Detroit  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  Pur.suant  to  the 
terms  of  the  last  contract,  which 
expired  Feb.  29,  the  union  noti¬ 
fied  the  Association  in  Decemlier 
that  it  desired  to  terminate  the 
agreement  and  demanded  indi¬ 
vidual  bargaining  sessions. 

Novel  Qui'slion 

“Determination  of  this  issue,” 
the  examiner  stated,  “turns 
upon  the  answer  to  the  novel 
question  whether  a  labor  or¬ 
ganization  should  l>e  accorded 
the  same  right  as  that  enjoyed 
by  employers  to  withdraw  at  a 
proper  time  from  an  establishe<l 
multi-employer  bargaining  unit 
in  order  to  pursue  a  separate 
course  of  dealing  with  individual 
employers.” 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  Mr. 
Bisgy’er,  left  the  question  unde¬ 
cided  in  the  Buffalo  Linen  case 
which  upheld  the  right  of  em¬ 
ployers  in  an  association  to  use 
a  lockout  to  counteract  “w’hip- 
saw”  strikes. 

The  publishers  contended  that 
their  right  of  withdraw’al  from 
an  association  agreement  should 
not  be  extended  to  labor  organ¬ 
izations  on  the  ground  it  w'ould 
strengthen  the  union’s  economic 
power.  The  examiner  said  this 
was  not  a  valid  consideration  in 
determining  the  issue. 

He  said: 

“While  the  respondent’s  desire 
to  continue  their  joint  bargain¬ 
ing  arrangement  is  understand¬ 


able,  there  is  certainly’  nothing 
fundamentally  unlawful  in  the 
union’s  determination  to 
strengthen  its  bargaining  hand 
by’  seeking  to  regain  an  un- 
bami)ere<l  .statutory  right  to 
strike  individual  employ’ers  in 
recreated  single  employer  units, 
if  n€*cessary’  to  secure  contract 
concessions.” 

• 

Computer 
Issue  Ruled 
For  Arbiter 

Bai.timore 

A  federal  judge  has  directed 
that  the  (luestion  of  reopening 
the  typograjihical  union’s  con¬ 
tract  w’ith  three  local  new’spaper 
publishers  should  be  submitted 
to  arbitration. 

The  issue  involves  the  use  of 
a  computer  in  punching  tape  for 
typesetting. 

Baltimore  Ty’pographical 
L’nion  contended  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  must  wait  until  the  con¬ 
tract  exjiires  Dec.  31  before 
w’orking  out  an  agreement  on 
the  use  of  the  equipment. 

The  A.  S.  Abell  Company’, 
publisher  of  the  Snnpnpers;  the 
Bnitimore  SUws-Aynerienn  and 
the  Daily  Reeord  contended  the 
issue  could  lie  arbitrated  under 
the  present  contract. 

Chief  Judge  Roszel  C.  Thom¬ 
sen,  in  a  10-page  opinion,  agreed 
W’ith  the  publishers  that  they 
were  entitled  to  ask  an  arbitra¬ 
tor  to  decide  w’hether  the  con¬ 
tract  could  be  opened  for  a 
decision  on  use  of  the  computers. 
• 

Schilplin  Buys 
Paper  in  Minn. 

Little  Falls,  Minn. 

Frederick  C.  Schilplin,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.) 
Daily  Times,  has  purchased  all 
of  the  outstanding  .stock  of 
Transcript  Publishing  Co.,  pul)- 
lisher  of  the  Little  Falls  Daily 
Transcript. 

There  will  be  no  change  in 
personnel,  policy’  or  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Transcript,  Mr. 
Schilplin  said,  and  the  Tran¬ 
script  will  have  local  autonomy. 

John  L.  Truax,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Tran¬ 
script,  will  be  temporarily’  re¬ 
tained  as  general  manager,  Mr. 
Schilplin  said. 

The  Transcript,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  evenings  except  Saturday, 
has  a  circulation  of  4,936.  Rose 
M.  Johnson  is  publisher. 

The  St.  Cloud  Times  has  a  six- 
dav  evening  circulation  of 
21,127. 


NEW  STATUS — Onetime  copy  girl 
Mary  Lou  Werner  is  the  newly 
appointed  state  editor  of  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star. 


(^offinun  ReiiiemberH 
Staffers  in  His  Will 

Fond  oti  Lac,  Wis. 

The  late  Charb's  F.  Coffman, 
owner  and  wlitor  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  Reporter,  left  Ire- 
((uests  of  from  $1,000  to  $4,000 
to  a  dozen  members  of  the  .staff. 
He  (ii€*d  June  12,  leaving  an 
estate  valued  at  more  than 
$250,000. 

Blind  for  nearly’  20  years  and 
.semi-retired  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  Mr.  Coffman  beciueathed 
his  stock  in  Reporter  Printing 
Co.  to  Louie  A.  Lange,  presi¬ 
dent.  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Coff¬ 
man  owned  a  one-third  interest 
in  the  newspaper  company  and 
its  affiliate,  KFIZ  Broadcasting 
Co.  The  betiuest  giv’es  Mr.  Lange 
control  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Coffman,  who  had  no 
direct  heirs,  left  $4,000  to  Carl 
H.  Key.ser,  managing  editor. 

• 

C<M*a-CoIa  Coiisolitlates 
Atls  &  Sales  Promotion 

Atlanta 

Consolidation  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  activities 
has  been  announced  by’  the  Coca- 
Cola  Company,  w’ith  E.  Delony 
Sledge  serving  as  vicepresident 
and  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  director.  Fred  W.  Dickson, 
also  a  vicepresident,  w’ill  be 
manager  of  the  tw’o  activities. 
James  F.  Williams,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  manager,  bottler  sales 
promotion,  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  sales  promotion  w’ithin 
the  merged  department. 

• 

Jensen  Appointed 

Chicago 

Russell  D.  Jensen  has  been 
appointed  assistant  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Ludlow  Typograph  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Jensen,  formerly  with 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  has  been  with 
Ludlow  14  years. 

EDITOR  ac  P 


Mediation 
At  Standstill 
In  Montre  al 

Mi  NTREAL 

Justice  Roger  Quiii  't  this 
week  called  an  indefii.ite  sus¬ 
pension  in  mediation  ,  loceed- 
ings  l)etween  La  Pr< .  <e  and 
unions  representing  emp  oyes  of 
Montreal’s  largest  newspaper, 
which  has  not  published  since 
June  3. 

The  superior  court  judge, 
named  by  tbe  Quel)ec  Covem- 
ment  to  mediate  the  dispute, 
said  the  suspension  was  called 
to  give  management  and  the 
unions  time  to  leas.sess  their 
positions.  He  went  on  vacation. 

“A  strike  is  a  kind  of  war 
W’ith  protracted  rearguard  ac¬ 
tion  by  both  iiarties,”  he  said. 

The  paper’s  printers  went  on 
strike  June  3  and  tbe  other 
union  memliers  refused  (o  cross 
their  picket  lines. 

The  judge  said  another  reason 
for  the  suspension  was  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  Gerard  Picard  who  had 
been  handling  negotiations  for 
a  group  of  five  unions. 

Judge  Quimet  said  three  of 
five  points  submitted  by  the 
joint  union  negotiating  commit¬ 
tee  had  been  resolved  and  an¬ 
other  was  “within  a  hair’s 
breadth”  of  being  solved. 

How’ever,  the  committee 
balked  at  management’s  insist¬ 
ence  that  they  accept  the  iioints 
as  a  package  deal  without  con¬ 
sulting  union  rank  -  and  -  file 
members,  the  judge  said. 

Judge  Quimet  said  manage¬ 
ment  wanted  to  reorganize  the 
editorial  room.  A  recent  Quebec 
Labor  Relations  Board  ruling 
turned  dow’n  a  re<iuest  by  Lfl 
Presse  that  editorial  writers  be 
taken  out  of  the  union. 

• 

Tli(>m80ii  Newspaper 
8i^is  with  Guild 

Toronto 

The  first  contract  between  a 
Thomson  newspaper  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  was 
signed  at  Oshawa,  Ontario,  on 
July  2  by  the  Oshaiva  Times 
and  the  ANG  local.  It  covers  50 
editorial,  business,  advertising, 
circulation  and  trucking  em¬ 
ployes,  and  provides  for  a  40- 
hour  w’ork,  and  an  immediate 
$5  a  w’eek  increase  across  the 
board  and  overtime  compensa¬ 
tion.  Salaries  under  the  one- 
year  contract  range  from  a 
minimum  of  $43  a  week  for 
clerical  employes  to  $105  for 
telegraph  editors.  Prior  to  the 
contract  the  weekly  maximum 
w’as  $85. 
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Ca  adidates  Demand 
IT  J  Vote  Recount 


Chicago 

The  ;  iiual  convention  of  the 
Internal  onal  T>T)OKraphical  Un¬ 
ion,  Sei  .  5-11  in  Honolulu,  will 
be  embt  oiled  in  politics  —  the 
Pro(!TC^  ivos  versus  the  Inde- 
pendent'"-  — ■  from  all  present  ap¬ 
pearance.-!. 

Demands  for  a  recount  of  bal¬ 
lots  cast  in  the  May  20  union 
election  and  impounding  of  the 
ballots  ind  tally  sheets  have 
been  met  with  abject  silence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Chicago  Tj^io- 
gxaphical  Union. 

A  minority  rejiort  of  the  ITU 
Board  of  Eb  ;ors,  filed  at  Colo¬ 
rado  S|>rings  headquarters  of 
the  ITTI,  after  a  vote  canvass 
said: 

“Sufficient  doubt  has  been  cast 
on  the  inadequate  official  can¬ 
vass  to  demand  that  all  ballots 
and  tally  sheets  be  immediately 
impounded  and  a  new,  complete 
canvass  made  of  all  ballots 
cast." 


itrown  Reelecled 


Elmer  Brown  was  re-elected 
ITU  president  over  the  union’s 
Independent  Party  candidate, 
Fred  R.  Hunt  Jr.,  president  of 
Chicago  Typographical  Union. 
The  vote  was  announced  as  40,- 
945  for  Brown,  38,094  for  Hunt. 

The  minority  r  e  j)  o  r  t  was 
printed  in  the  hulcpemlenl  Bayi- 
ner,  party  organ.  The  Banner 
also  made  comments  about  the 
election.  An  example: 

“Inde))endent  Party  officers 
received  unofficial  vote  results 
from  265  locals  within  four  days 
following  the  election.  Our  tabu¬ 
lations  gave  Brown  26,849  votes 
to  30,892  for  Hunt  —  a  margin 
of  4,041  with  more  than  70  per¬ 
cent  of  the  vote  tallied. 

It  is  incredible  that  the  locals 
not  tabulated  by  us  would  give 
Brown  nearly  70  percent  of  their 
vote  —  a  drastic  reversal  of  the 
pattern  established  in  the  vote 
returns  available  to  us.  Why  the 
difference?” 


Vole  Pallern  Noted 


totals  from  265  locals,”  the  pa¬ 
per  said. 

In  calling  for  a  recount,  the 
minority  report,  signed  by  Tom 
P.  Baker,  representing  Hunt, 
and  John  J.  Conley,  Independ¬ 
ent  candidate  for  secretary- 
treasurer,  .said  that  previous  ef¬ 
forts  to  “institute  reform  in  our 
election  procedures  failed  be¬ 
cause  most  members  cherished 
the  thought  that  ITU  election 
lirocedures  were  fair  and  demo¬ 
cratic. 


“As  this  report  indicates,  un¬ 
fortunate  loopholes  do  exist  and 
should  be  corrected  at  the  next 
convention.” 


The  report  recommended  that 
it  become  a  requirement  by  ITU 
law  that  all  tally  sheets  and 
ballots  be  sent  to  the  ITU  Board 
of  Electors  and  that  they  l)e 
kept  in  their  custody  for  one 
year.  It  added: 

“We  emphatically  recommend 
that  all  official  election  reports 
and  ballots  remain  in  the  lock 
box  secured  in  the  Post  Office 
until  opened  by  the  officers  of 
the  ITU  in  the  physical  jiresence 
of  all  members  of  the  ITU  Board 
of  Electors  as  was  done  for 
many  years  prior  to  the  change 
to  the  current  practice  some  12 
years  ago.” 


Newspaper  Workslmp 
Is  a  S-Credil  Course 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Twenty-four  Harrisburg  area 
teachers  are  giving  up  three 
summer  evenings  a  week  to 
learn  how*  to  use  a  newspaper 
in  the  classroom. 


They  are  enrolled  in  a  three- 
credit  graduate  course,  “Work¬ 
shop  in  Selected  Studies  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education,”  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Harrishurq  Patriot 
and  Evening  News  in  arrang¬ 
ing  for  a  workshop  with  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University’s 
continuing  education  depart¬ 
ment. 


The  Banner  also  reported  a 
study  of  the  “official”  vote  re¬ 
ports  fiom  50  of  the  largest 
locals,  which,  it  said,  “gives  an 
intere.sting  perspective  of  the 
vote  pattern.” 

These  50  locals,  the  paper 
said,  (with  300  or  more  mem¬ 
bers)  gave  Brown  20,347  while 
Hunt  received  24,451  —  a  mar- 
?in  of  4,104.  Hunt  carried  28  of 
these  locals,  BroAvn  carried  13 
and  nine  w’ere  standoffs. 

“Note  the  similarity  of  this 
vote  pattern  to  our  unofficial 

editor  sl  publisher 


Distributor  Ruling 


CHOSEN  BEST  papers  in  the  state  in  all-around  judging  for  the  second 
consecutive  year  is  the  distinction  held  by  the  Morgantown  Post  and 
the  Dominion-News  after  West  Virginia  Press  Association's  summer 
conference.  Oerald  H.  Coy,  right,  general  manager  of  the  Morgan¬ 
town  papers,  receives  the  ffrst  place  award  from  Pitt  Stark,  left,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  W.  Va.  Bankers  Association,  while  Phil  Fourney  of  the 
Ravenswood  News,  winner  in  the  weekly  division,  looks  on. 


Pulitzer  School 
Honors  Awarded 


Austin,  Texas 
The  Texas  Supreme  Court  has 
refused  to  reconsider  its  ruling 
in  an  Austin  AmericanStates- 
man  case  that  the  publisher  is 
not  liable  for  actions  of  route 
distributors  who  are  independent 
contractors.  Lower  courts  had 
held  that  a  distributor  whose 
truck  was  involved  in  a  fatal 
accident,  was  an  employe  of  the 
newspapers. 


The  Pulitzer  Traveling  Fel¬ 
lowships  for  1964  were  awarded 
at  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
this  week  to  George  Fattman, 
Natrona  Heights,  Pa.;  Gerald 
A.  Solomon,  Bayside,  N.  Y.,  and 
Lorana  O.  Sullivan,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 

The  grants  are  presented  to 
the  top-ranking  members  of  the 
graduating  class  for  travel  and 
study  abroad. 

Cary  P.  Stiff  II,  Ada,  Mich., 
is  first  alternate  to  the  Pulitzer 
Fellowship  and  winner  of  the 
Robert  E.  Sherwood  Memorial 
Scholarship  that  will  enable  him 
to  undertake  independent  re¬ 
search  in  some  field  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life. 

Herbert  Kestenbaum,  Maple¬ 
wood,  N.  J.,  is  the  winner  of  the 
Vision  Scholarship  for  travel  in 
Latin  America. 

The  other  alternates  for  the 
Pulitzer  Traveling  Fellowships 
are  Thomas  K.  Morse,  Forest 
Hills,  N.  Y.,  and  Allen  Young, 
Glen  Wild,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Fattman  had  been  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune  -  Democrat  since  his 
graduation  from  Juniata  Col¬ 
lege  in  1958.  Mr.  Solomon,  who 
was  editor  -  in  -  chief  of  the 
Queens  College  newspaper,  re¬ 
ceived  his  bachelor’s  degree  in 
political  science.  Miss  Sullivan, 
who  was  graduated  from  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Ga¬ 
zette  during  1961  and  1962. 

Mr.  Stiff,  previously  with  the 
Lowell  (Mich.)  Ledger,  was 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  in  1959.  Mr.  Kestenbaum, 
who  has  his  undergraduate  de¬ 


gree  from  Hamilton  College, 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger  before  com¬ 
ing  to  the  School. 

Mr.  Morse  was  a  communica¬ 
tions  and  public  information  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  Navy  from  1960  to 
1963.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harv'ard  University  in  1959.  Mr. 
Young,  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
College,  who  received  an  M.A. 
degree  from  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Hispanic  American 
studies,  ser\'ed  as  the  Columbia 
University  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Times  while  at¬ 
tending  the  School  of  Journal- 


The  Henry  N.  Taylor  Award, 
given  to  a  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Division  who  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  qualities  of  a  su¬ 
perior  journalist,  went  to  Dong 
Jae  Yim,  Seoul.  His  alternate 
is  Christian  P.  Kampmann, 
Copenhagen. 

'The  Sockett  Graduate  Awards 
for  excellence  in  libel  law  were 
given  to  Carol  H.  Falk,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  and  James  S.  Tun- 
nell,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

Mr.  Tunnell  was  also  named 
to  receive  the  Sevellon  Brown 
Award  in  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Journalism. 

The  Robert  A.  Curry  Edito¬ 
rial  Prize  went  to  Robert  G. 
Hummerstone,  Manhasset,  N.  Y. 


2  Join  Clarke  Group 


Portland,  Ore. 

Two  former  executives  on 
daily  newspapers  have  taken 
jobs  with  Clarke  Publishing  Co. 
papers  here.  Jean  T.  Callahan, 
who  was  advertising  director  of 
the  Portland  Reporter,  is  now 
director  of  circular  advertising 
for  Clarke,  and  George  Simpson, 
formerly  with  Pendleton  and 
Portland  dailies,  is  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  non-food  advertising. 
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HORST  FAAS  (above):  Viet  Nam  is  like  no  other  war.  Photographers 
had  to  develop  a  whole  new  concept  of  combat  photography  to  cover  it. 
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Viet  Nam  Assignment 
‘Like  No  Other  War’ 


HORST  FAAS:  You  have  to  stay  in  the  field  with  the  troops  overnight, 
even  when  nothing  is  happening.  If  they  go  on  night  patrol,  you  go 
on  night  patrol. 


By  Rii’k  Friedman 

Horst  Faas,  Associated  Press’ 
“trouble-spot”  photographer, 
came  into  New  York  from  Viet 
Nam  the  other  day. 

The  German-born  lensman, 
here  to  get  acquainted  with  AP 
central  operations,  spoke  of  the 
problems,  frustrations  and  tech¬ 
niques  in  covering  “a  war  like  no 
other  war.” 

“Our  whole  set-up  has  grown 
in  the  past  few  years,”  he  said. 
“Up  until  then,  there  hadn’t 
been  a  need  for  regular  radio 
photo  transmission  out  of  many 
Southeast  Asia  places  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

“In  some  spots  there,  it’s  no 
use  to  develop  prints.  There  are 
no  photo  supplies,  no  telephones. 
So  I  set  up  drops  in  key  AP 
bureaus  —  Saigon,  Singapore, 
Bangkok,  Hong  Kong — with  the 
same  developer  in  each  office  to 
insure  the  same  quality. 

“My  problem  is  then  to  get 
the  undeveloped  shots  to  one  of 


these  spots.  Once  it  arrives 
there.  I’m  sure  the  pictures  will 
go  out  over  the  wire.” 

Occasionally,  he’ll  take  an  AP 
transmitter,  which  he  knows 
how  to  operate,  with  him  to 
some  news  spot  away  from  the 
drops. 

The  logistics  depends  on  what 
kind  of  a  story  Horst  is  cover¬ 
ing.  “If  it’s  a  routine  exclusive, 
I  might  wait  three  or  four  days 
until  I  get  a  batch  of  pictures, 
then  travel  back  with  them  my¬ 
self.  The  trick  is  to  know  when 
you  have  news,  when  it’s  time 
to  leave.  Then  you  take  the  next 
opportunity  to  move  out  by  heli¬ 
copter,  bus,  foot  or  whatever 
you  can  commandeer.  Many 
times,  this  is  through  Viet  Cong 
territory.” 

Horst  told  of  the  time  he  had 
to  come  back  from  a  story  near 
Tayninh,  80  miles  northwest  of 
Saigon.  A  government  outpost 
near  Tavninh  had  been  am¬ 


bushed  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

Horst  hopped  a  ride  with  a 
helicopter  from  the  outpost  to 
Tajminh,  then  tried  to  get  an 
old  French  taxi  to  take  him  to 
Saigon.  “The  driver  wouldn’t  do 
it  because  the  Viet  Cong  punish 
people  who  work  with  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  I’m  considered  an 
American,”  Horst  said. 

He  took  a  bus  but  had  to  sit 
with  his  face  turned  into  a 
corner  and  his  uniform-type 
shirt  turned  inside-out.  The  bus 
driver  agreed  to  take  Horst  only 
if  the  photographer  vrould  abide 
by  these  conditions.  The  bus  was 
stopped  10  times  and  Horst  had 
to  pay  for  each  stop.  The  trip 
cost  $20. 

Need  Friends 

According  to  Horst,  it’s  good 
to  make  and  keep  friends  when 
you  are  covering  remote  areas 
such  as  Viet  Nam,  particularly 
if  you  are  filing  a  story  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  Vietnamese  govern¬ 
ment.  “American  advisors  have 
orders  not  to  help  us  above  and 
beyond  what  they  have  to  do  to 


get  us  where  we  are  going,”  he 
says.  “Helicopter  pilots  can’t  be 
our  film  carriers,  according  to 
the  government. 

“But  a  camaraderie  builds  up 
when  we  all  are  in  the  same 
helicopter  and  somebody  is 
shooting  at  us.  Or  when  a  pho¬ 
tographer  helps  the  wounded. 
After  that,  somebody  will  come 
to  our  aid  in  getting  pictures 
and  stories  out  if  he  can.” 

When  a  Buddhist  flare-up 
brought  on  marshal  law  in  Viet 
Nam,  all  outside  communica¬ 
tion  was  cut  off.  A  riot  broke  out 
in  Hue  and  Horst  had  an  eye¬ 
witness  story. 

He  got  as  far  as  the  Saigon 
airport  with  his  film  but  was 
stopped  by  the  government  and 
herded  into  a  room  w’here  people 
were  being  searched.  Horst 
spotted  an  American  friend, 
shook  hands  with  him,  slipped 
the  film  to  him  and  the  man 
delivered  them  out  of  Saigon. 

The  government  tried  to  find 
out  who  this  man  was  but  never 
did. 

Horst  tells  how  he  tagged 
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[  HORST  FAAS:  In  Viet  Nam,  you 
have  to  put  together  something 
resembling  a  uniform  so  the  gov¬ 
ernment  troops  don't  consider 
you  an  outsider.  They  expect  you 
to  present  the  same  target  as 
they  do. 

alonff  on  a  helicopter  mission 
that  was  putting  government 
troops  into  the  mountains.  For 
seven  lifts,  things  went 
smoothly.  But  on  the  eighth 
lift,  all  hell  broke  loose  and  one 
helicopter  was  shot  to  pieces. 

Horst  was  sitting  next  to  a 
punner  who  took  a  bullet  in  the 
head.  The  trigger  on  the  man’s 
machine  gun  jammed  and  the 
ftun  kept  right  on  firing  into 
government  troops  outside  the 
helicopter.  Horst  grabbed  the 
it.  gun  and  pointed  it  away  from 
I®  the  troops  until  it  stopped  firing. 
"The  fact  that  I  stopped 
taking  pictures  and  prrabbed  the 
gun,  that  I  cared  more  for  the 
^  safety  of  the  men,  made  me  one 
of  them,  in  a  sense,”  he  relates. 
'It  takes  a  while  to  build  up 
this  sort  of  relationship. 

0®  INight  Patrols 

is  , 

iQ.  You  have  to  stay  in  the  field 
with  the  troops  overnight,  even 
Qj  when  nothing  is  happening.  If 
,g5  they  go  on  night  patrol,  you  go 
on  night  patrol.  And  in  the 
up  morning,  you  get  up  tired,  dirty 
jgj  and  as  miserable-looking  and  un- 
jg.  shaven  as  they  are. 
lut  reverse — only  show- 

^e-  ‘"R  up  around  five  in  afternoon, 
olean-shaven,  bathed  and  see  if 
.QB  you  can  get  any  information, 
ras  won’t  give  you  much.  But 
nd  you  spend  a  few  nights 
pie  with  the  troops,  then  you  can 
jjt  afford  to  show  up  clean-shaven 
and  bathed  and  still  get  your 
jgj  story.  They  have  come  to  recog- 
lan  you  as  one  of  them.” 

1.  Horst  adds  that  he  never 
ind  photographs  dead  government 
ver  •'^hliers  right  away.  “It’s  a  very 
Personal  thing  to  the  troops. 
^  The  guy  who  was  killed  is  some- 
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l)ody  they  all  know.  Everybody 
— American,  South  Vietnamese 
— is  family.” 

Picture  .Salesman 

Horst  Faas,  a  big,  rugged- 
looking  man  of  31,  didn’t  start 
out  in  photography  by  shooting 
jungle  wars.  He  l)egan  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  Keystone  photo  sales¬ 
man  in  Dusseldorf,  Frankfort 
and  Berlin.  While  he  .sold  pho¬ 
tos,  he  also  l>egan  taking  pic¬ 
tures  for  Keystone. 

In  l‘J35,  Horst  went  to  work 
for  Associated  Press  as  a  pho¬ 
tographer  in  Bonn,  the  capital 
of  Western  Germany.  For  five 
years  he  roamed  Europe  photo¬ 
graphing  the  re-birth  of  the 
new  German  army,  the  Geneva 
conferences,  the  U-2  blow-up  in 
Paris. 

In  lOfiO,  AP  sent  Hor.st  to  the 
exploding  Congo  for  a  week.  He 
stayed  on  assignment  there  for 
18  >4  months. 

“It  was  better  to  walk  around 
the  Congo  dressed  as  a  civilian,” 
Horst  recalls.  “Any  piece  of  uni¬ 
form  branded  you  as  a  soldier 
for  one  .side  or  the  other.  But  in 
Viet  Nam,  you  have  to  put  to¬ 
gether  something  re.sembling  a 
uniform  so  the  government 
troops  don’t  consider  you  an 
outsider.  They  expect  you  to 
present  the  .same  target  as  they 
do  so  you  i)iece  together  some¬ 
thing  that  fullfills  this  require¬ 
ment. 

Horst’s  uniform  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  expediency  and  both  past 
and  present  war  fashions.  It 
varies  with  the  weather  and  the 
terrain,  the  delta  and  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  open  rice  paddies  and 
the  beginning  of  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son.  He  considers  the  right 
clothing  at  the  right  time  a 
major  contribution  to  getting 
good  nictures  and  staying  alive. 

“When  you  jump  from  a  heli¬ 
copter  into  a  rice  paddy,”  Horst 
says,  “you  get  absolutely  soaked. 
But  you  still  have  to  run  in  that 
slippery  rice  paddy  to  get  away 
from  the  copter’s  blades  and 
from  whoever  is  shooting  at 
you.” 

For  rice  paddy  and  palm 
grove-running,  Horst  Faas 
wears  American  Marine  Corps 
combat  boots  with  cleated  Japa¬ 
nese  mountain-climbing  soles. 

His  pantlegs  are  tucked  into 
his  boots.  To  avoid  having  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  water  from 
collecting  in  them  he  cuts  holes 
in  the  pantlegs  above  the  boots. 

Horst  wears  a  scarf  and  closes 
his  collar  to  keen  out  the  leeches 
and  red  ants.  “Red  ants  can  be 
torture,”  he  says.  “The  Viet 
Cong  use  them  just  for  that.” 

Tent-Thick 

Horst  .says  people  think  that 
one  wears  thin  clothes  in  the 
jungle  but  the  reverse  is  true. 
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“You  need  something  as  thick 
as  a  tent  to  keep  the  thorny 
bamboo  and  all  kinds  of  other 
plants  from  going  through.  You 
spend  a  lot  of  time  crawling 
through  the  brush.  Your  cloth¬ 
ing  has  to  l)e  firm  and  tight  so 
as  not  to  catch  on  anything.” 

He  wears  an  old  French 
planter’s  hat  with  a  wide  brim 
to  protect  the  back  of  his  neck 
from  getting  sunburned  and 
bli.stered.  “You  always  have  to 
have  a  hat  in  the  jungle,”  Horst 
adds. 

A  poncho  is  the  other  “must” 
l)art  of  his  gear.  “If  you  get 
wounded,  they  can  carry  you  out 
in  it.  A  stretcher  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  handle  in  that  ter¬ 
rain  but  I’ve  seen  wounded  men 
dragged  through  the  water 
wrapped  in  a  poncho  which  is 
tied  to  a  pole.” 

The  iwncho  is  used  for  sleep¬ 
ing  in,  for  keeping  warm,  for 
l)rotection  against  the  rain. 
“You  just  prop  your.self  against 
a  tree,”  Horst  says,  “and  pull 
the  poncho  over  your  head.” 

His  sleeves  are  large  enough 
.so  that  he  can  draw  the  hands 
into  them  and  close  the  sleeves 
off. 

Horst  used  to  carry  a  mos¬ 
quito  net  but  decided  to  cut 
down  on  his  gear.  Now  he  uses 
a  lotion. 

Horst’s  pack  also  includes 
medicine  to  combat  dy.sentery, 
malaria  and  physical  exhaus¬ 
tion,  dressings  for  wounds,  and 
two  .shots  of  morphine  which  he 
has  at  times  given  away  to 
wounded  Vietnamese  soldiers. 

Cornbeef 

Also,  two  tins  of  cornbeef.  “If 
we  get  pinned  down,  the  Viets 
find  something  to  eat — a  fish 
they  catch  barehanded  or  leaves 
to  chew  on.  As  a  European,  if  I 
didn’t  bring  along  the  cornbeef, 
I  might  not  have  anything  to 
eat  for  a  couple  of  days.” 

The  pack  includes  shower 
.shoes  for  bathing  in  the  rivers. 
“Your  feet  get  unbelievably 
tender,”  he  explains.  “Particu¬ 
larly  when  they  are  soaked  from 
the  rain.  Every  little  wound  on 
them  is  painful.” 

On  patrols,  the  best  shelter  is 
frequently  holes  the  Viet  Cong 
dug  out.  “We  sleep  in  full  uni¬ 
form  on  the  ground  next  to  one 
of  these  holes.  When  things  pop, 
we  can  jump  right  into  them.” 

He  has  a  pencil,  screwdriver 
and  toothbrush  tucked  into  a 
sleeve  pocket.  If  a  camera  falls 
into  the  water,  he  takes  it  apart 
and  dries  it  in  the  sun.  His  lens 
are  protected  by  filters.  The 
toothbrush  is  to  clean  the  mud 
from  camara  and  lens  bodies. 

Horst  has  $2,000  worth  of 
camera  equipment,  running  from 
640mm  to  21mm  lens  and 


including  the  Nikon  fisheye, 
Leicas  and  a  Novoflex. 

But  he  must  do  a  lot  of  run¬ 
ning  and  he  carries  as  little 
equipment  as  possible  on  patrols. 
Most  of  the  time,  he  takes  along 
two  Leica  bodies  and  three  lens 
— a  35  mm,  a  5)0  mm  telephoto 
and  the  longlens  200  mm.  The 
35  mm  lens  stays  on  one  camera, 
the  5)0  and  200  alternate  on  the 
other. 

“I’m  running  with  the  troops 
and  .something  explodes  behind 
me,  I  can  turn  around  and  shoot 
it  with  the  5)0  mm  lens  around 
my  neck.  I’m  sitting  down  and 
I  see  .something  in  the  distance, 
I  can  put  on  the  200.  If  I’m 
really  in  clo.se,  I  use  the  35  mm. 
lens. 

“The  200  looks  like  a  weapon 
on  my  .shoulder  and  the  natives 
.sometimes  don’t  realize  I’m 
taking  their  picture.” 

For  special  jobs,  such  as 
patrolling  with  an  armored 
truck  division,  he  uses  a  Rus¬ 
sian  500mm  lens  on  a  Nikon 
l)ody. 

Water  Problem 

Water  damage  to  his  cameras 
is  a  problem  all  year.  To  com¬ 
bat  it,  Horst  had  a  specially- 
designed  waterproof  plastic 
camera  bag  made  in  Saigon. 
There  is  a  second  plastic  .sac 
built  inside  of  the  bag. 

The  outside  plastic  material 
can  be  folded  over  the  sac  and 
it  has  a  rust-proof  paratrooper’s 
zipper  on  it. 

When  Horst  is  caught  in  deep 
water,  he  can  put  the  Iwig 
around  his  neck  and  it  will  float 
out  in  front  of  him.  Or  if  he  is 
moving  through  dense  brush  or 
between  trees,  he  can  clip  the 
bag  on  his  belt,  either  in  front 
or  behind  so  it  remains  close  to 
his  body.” 

“Viet  Nam  is  like  no  other 
war,”  Horst  sums  up.  “No  ma¬ 
jor  battles,  but  a  lot  of  little 
skirmishes  in  rice  paddies, 
jungles,  mountains.  Photogra¬ 
phers  had  to  develop  a  whole 
new  concept  of  combat  photog¬ 
raphy  to  cover  it.” 

• 

Award  for  an  Aggist 

La  Puente,  Calif. 

Jerry  Bernstein  of  the  La 
Puente  Valley  Journal  wrote  the 
story  about  a  telephone  com¬ 
pany  worker  who  adopted  two 
Korean  girls,  which  won  for 
Robert  W.  Shaifer  and  Bodie 
Fite  of  the  General  Telephone 
Company  the  annual  John  B. 
Long  Memorial  award  from  the 
California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  CNPA  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  Harvey  Walters 
made  the  presentation,  citing 
phone  executives  who  inspire 
newspapermen  to  cover  human 
interest  stories. 
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Carter  Davidson,  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  WBBM-tv,  got  on  rec¬ 
ord  with  the  station’s  gripe. 

In  one  of  his  “WBBM-tv 
Views  the  Press”  programs  he 
told  of  the  Ajnerican’s  spread 
across  eight  columns,  called  it  a 
“display  in  highly  nuestionable 
taste.”  He  refereed  to  it  as 

“pirating  of  pictures,”  then  dis-  Lc  .\ngeles 

coursed  about  a  minor  change  in  Further  restriction  on  press 
the  newspaper’s  captions  which  interviewing  and  phoii  graphinjf 
he  called  “a  flue  point  of  dif-  of  prisoners  in  Lo.  Angeles 
ference  that  .showed  the  paper’s  police  department  cu.-tody  have 
nei-vousness  on  point”  of  wheth-  jrone  into  effect  throiarh  orders 
er  Mrs.  Weinstein  was  being  by  Chief  William  H.  Parker, 
tried  at  the  time  the  picture  follow.Hl  earlier 

wa.s  taken,  as  the  first  caption  from  California  At- 

read  or  was  on  tnal,  a  term  gtanlev  Mosk 

used  m  a  later  caption.  suggesting  new  rules  for  la,; 

‘<v  s  reac  ion.  enforcement  agencies  which  also 

-Newspapei-men  and  those 

who  criticized  on  radio  and  tv  .  ,  7. 

..  r  i.1  •  i  1  iu  information  on  investigations 

the  use  of  the  picture  and  the  •  ,  r  ■  \  ■ 

plav  it  was  given  should  con-  confessions,  admis- 

fine  their  activities  to  being  "^^er  statements  of  a 

good  newsmen  and  leave  the  I’*'’’"®"  custody, 
interpretation  of  the  Code  of  Presumably  the  Parker  action 
Justice  Ethics  up  to  the  was  influenced  by  recent  Sn- 
lawyers.”  preme  Court  decisions  reversing 

Mr.  Davidson  had  said  that  murder  convictions  on  the 
the  Code  of  Judicial  Ethics  ground  that  jire-trial  publics- 
adopted  jointly  by  the  Chicago  tion  of  news  and  photographs 
era  with  a  28mm  wide  angle  a,ul  Illinois  Bar  .Associations  in  may  influence  potential  jurors 
lens.  The  camera  was  motor  1957  “prohibits  the  taking  of  so  as  to  jireclude  a  fair  and 
driven,  taking  three  frames  pt‘r  pictures  during  a  trial,  even  imjiartial  v’erdict  based  only  on 
second,  1/1,00(1  at  F.8  with  a  during  a  trial  recess  when  the  evidence  presented  in  court, 
yellow  filter.  judge  is  absient.” 

The  iiilot  feathered  the  jilane  “No  judge  or  lawyer  has  com-  Must  Be  .Arraigned  First 
down  to  80  miles  per  hour,  the  plained  to  the  .American  about  This  is  the  new  LAPD  basic 
lihotograiilier  nodded  and  started  the  picture  and  the  wav  it  was  policy 

his  camera  motor  and  the  displayed  ”  Mr.  Carroll  said  “Unarraigned  prisoners  shall 
Lownsburys  jumped.  “As  for  the^caption  change,  that  interviewed  by  members 

Mr.  Lownsbury  went  first,  was  done  for  clarification,  not 
pulling  his  bride  after  him.  Her  becau.se  we  were  neivous  as  Mr.  . . 

{  .  -ii  •  •  I  r  T-.  •  1  1  ■  1  tional  cases,  with  the  approval 

left  foot  came  within  inches  of  Davidson  claimed.  -  ,  .  2  *  „ 

,,  c.  -.Li  >  01  the  chief  of  police. 

Mr.  Smith  s  camera.  • 

The  coujile,  who  jump  often  .ill.St'ir  Pii'liires  order  states  that 

as  a  hobbv,  had  just  been  mar-  ^  "  4-  i  „  r  representatives  shall  be 

ried  in  another  iilane  rroill  World  s  rair  informed  that  “interviews  are 

Special  bureaus  .set  up  by  UPI  ^’^oes.  . 

at 'the  stadium.  The  pictures  raigned  prisoners  by  news  media 
taken  at  the  stadium  by  the  pho-  representatives  shall  lie  granted 
tographers  of  both  services  were  only  if  it  does  not  interfere 
rushed  by  relays  of  motorcycle  wdth  the  investigation.” 

*7^  messengers  to  the  Press  Build-  „  ,  ,  , 

j  ,  .  ,  ”  ]  .  Pass  for  Photos  Only 
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Courtroom  Picture 
Triggers  A  Hassle 


Chicago  rissey  left  the  courtroom  for  a 
Photographer  Bob  Rea,  who  few  minutes  and  Rea  took  a 
has  been  assigned  by  Chieaffo’s  picture  with  a  4x5  Sjieed  Graf- 
American  to  the  Cook  County  lex  of  the  defendant,  Mrs.  Ir- 
Criminal  Courts  building  for  20  winna  Weinstein,  28  (later  con- 
years,  took  a  courtroom  picture  victed  of  plotting  the  murder  of 
during  a  murder  trial  while  the  her  husband),  her  two  attonieys 
judge  was  absent  momentarily  and  a  woman  dejiuty  sheriff  as 
and  the  action  cau.sed  a  nickus,  they  awaited  Judge  Morrissey’s 
particularly  in  television  ciirles.  return. 

Mr.  Rea  and  other  jihotogra-  .Amencan  Alanaging  Editor 
phers  generally  sit  in  on  trials,  Luke  Carroll  gave  the  picture 
particularly  murder  jiroceed-  a  ride — jilaying  it  eight  columns 
ings,  awaiting  recesses  when  across  the  toj)  of  jiage  one — 
they  can  get  jiictures  of  prin-  causing  much  grousing  among 
cipals  outside  the  courtroom.  the  opposition  jiress  and  in  tv 
Presitling  Judge  Emmett  Mor-  newsrooms.  .A  few  days  later 
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Dale  Smith,  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
cameraman. 

Akron,  O. 

It  took  a  bit  of  enterprise  and 
nerve  for  a  Beacon  Journal 
photographer,  Dale  Smith,  to 
get  a  picture  of  a  sky-diving 
couple  in  their  leap  into  matri¬ 
mony  at  .Akron-Canton  .Airport 
recently. 

Aloft  in  a  three-passenger 
Cessna  with  the  newlyweds, 
Patricia  and  .A1  Lownsbury,  Mr. 
Smith  found  there  was  only  one 
way  he  could  get  good  pictures 
— climb  out  on  a  wing  strut. 

The  prospect  of  hanging  from 
the  underside  of  an  airplane 
wing  at  5,000  feet  didn’t  frighten 
him  as  it  would  most  folk.  He 
is  a  former  paratrooper  who  had 
22  jumps  as  a  member  of  the 
101st  Airborne  Division. 

Mr.  Smith,  a  husky  29-year- 
old,  put  on  a  parachute  and 
climbed  out  on  the  wing  strut, 
wrapping  one  leg  around  it  and 
hanging  on  with  his  left  hand. 

He  used  a  Nikon  35mm  cam- 


Maf'aziiie  Localized  the  words,  “Photos  Only 

,  rr  ij  f  printed  in  large  letters  across 
The  Los  Anffcles  Herald-Ex- 

amitter  has  a  new  name — Cali-  ,  .  ,  ,  t 

fornia  Living-for  the  Sunday  “Interviews  or  photographs  ol 
rotogravure  magazine  which  arraigned  prisoners  by  ne^ 
was  known  formerly  as  Pictorial  reimesentatives  may  K 

Ljyjj^g  granted  without  prior  approval 

It  will  be  expanded  to  include  order  adds, 
personality  pieces,  legends  of  “Prisoners  shall  not  be  com- 
Old  California,  and  suggestions  polled  to  be  photographed  w 
on  how  to  make  California  liv-  interviewed  by  news  media  rep¬ 
ing  even  finer.  Hal  Silv'erman  is  resentatives.  An  officer  shall  i*- 
the  editor,  under  supervision  of  main  present  when  a  prisoner 
Sunday  Editor  Donald  Good-  is  being  interviewed  or  photo- 
enow.  graphed.” 
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Public  Officials 


Ta  ;  Filing 

Cleveland 
The  P‘  '«  Dealer  has  found 
that  a  li. :  le>-known  federal  law 
can  becc  i.e  a  valuable  tool  in 
the  hand  ^  of  investigative  re¬ 
porters. 

The  lav.  requires  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  keep  a  public 
record  wntaininpr  names  and 
addresse.s  if  taxpayers  who  have 
filed  income  tax  returns.  It  is  a 
simple,  if  lenjfthy,  matter  of 
checking  names  and  addresses 
of  public  officials  asainst  these 
records. 

These  tindings  are  then  in¬ 
vestigated  to  establish  that  an 
official  has  reportable  income. 

Police  OfTicial  Resigns 

The  fir.st  Plain  Dealer  check 
of  IRS  files  involved  more  than 
200  Cleveland  public  figures.  The 
names  of  apparent  non-filers 
were  verified  in  writing  by  the 
IRS.  When  possible,  the  indi- 
\iduals  involved  were  confronted 
with  the  facts  before  they  were 
published. 

It  was  disclosed  that  Cleve¬ 
land’s  chief  police  prosecutor 
failed  to  file  returns  from  1959 
through  1962.  He  resigned  his 
jiost. 

A  city  councilman  failed  to  file 
for  the  same  period,  reporters 
discovered.  And  then  a  former 
councilman  was  found  not  to 
have  filed  for  three  years.  And 
then  the  former  President  of 
Cleveland  City  Council,  who  is 
now  a  councilman,  was  heading 
a  home  improvement  firm  that 
had  failed  to  file  returns  for 
seven  years.  And  two  of  his 
associates  had  been  similarly 
derelict. 

The  Plain  Dealer  also  revealed 
that  Ohio’s  assistant  director  of 
highway  safety,  in  Columbus, 
had  not  filed  any  tax  returns 
for  1960,  1961  and  1962. 

City  Editor  Ted  Princiotto 
said  IRS  officials  cooperated  in 
the  PD  investigations.  Working 
on  these  cases  have  been  Doris 
O’Donnell,  J.  C.  Daschbach, 
Fred  Mollenkopf,  Sanford  Watz- 
nan,  and  Samuel  Marshall. 

Idea  Came  During  Strike 

Mr.  Princiotto  began  the  in¬ 
vestigations  with  an  idea, 
huring  the  Cleveland  newspaper 
'iispension  in  1962-63,  a  council- 
oan  was  charged  by  the  federal 
rovernment  with  failure  to  file 
ocome  tax  returns. 

As  an  old  Federal  beat  re¬ 
porter,  Mr.  Princiotto  had 
■licked  away  in  his  memory  a 
i^ory  ob.scure  law  alx)ut  which 
JDITOR  sc  PUBLISHER 


Checked 

an  IKS  friend  of  his  had  told 
him.  The  law  said  that  certain 
lists  of  taxpayers  were  a  matter 
of  public  information. 

Once  the  Plain  Dealer  re¬ 
turned  to  print,  Mr.  Princiotto 
turned  reporters  loose  preparing 
a  list  of  200  ])ublic  officials. 

“Reporters  have  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  thorough  and  any  paper 
wanting  to  use  this  investigative 
tool  must  bear  in  the  mind  that 
the  information  is  of  a  negative 
nature,”  he  .said.  “In  other 
words,  you  can  l>e  told  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
a  certain  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  list  of  taxpayers. 

“From  that  point  on,  by  vari¬ 
ous  investigative  techniques,  in¬ 
cluding  the  confrontation  of  the 
person,  you  can  assure  yourself 
that  you  are  safe  in  writing  a 
.story  that  such  and  such  a  per- 
.son  has  failed  to  file  an  income 
tax  return  as  required  by  law.” 
• 

Daily’s  Records  Denied 
In  Suit  Against  City 

Madison,  Wis. 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  a  circuit  judge 
cannot  require  the  publisher  of 
the  Waukesha  Freeman  to  dis¬ 
close  its  financial  records  before 
suing  city  officials  to  inspect  a 
report  on  the  police  department. 

Circuit  Judge  Clair  H.  Voss 
had  ruled  that  Henry  A.  You- 
mans,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Freeman,  must  turn  over 
business  records  to  the  city  at¬ 
torney  because  they  were  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  controversy  and 
might  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
admissible  evidence. 

Mr.  Youmans  said  he  would 
be  subject  to  dismissal  from  his 
position  if  he  released  the  in¬ 
formation.  The  supreme  court 
issued  a  writ  voiding  the  cir¬ 
cuit  court  order. 

Neal  Enp;lisli  Heads 
Red  Cross  Office 

Washington 

Neal  English,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  director  for  audiovisual  ac¬ 
tivities  at  Red  Cross  National 
Headquarters,  became  national 
director  of  public  information 
on  July  1.  He  succeeds  Roy  E. 
Johnson  who  retired. 

Mr.  English  has  been  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  the  Office  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  since  November 
1960.  He  worked  as  classified 
adv’ertising  manger  of  the  Xenia 
(Ohio)  Daily  Gazette  before  go¬ 
ing  into  publicity  work. 

for  July  11,  1954 
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))ercent  .said  that  LT.S.  mass 
media  covered  the  world  ade- 
(luately.  Hut  a  significant  num¬ 
ber,  46  percent,  dissented.  With 
the  exception  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  all  parts  of  the  world  were 
considered  by  correspondents 
working  in  those  areas  to  he 
covered  inadequately. 

Not  Enough 

They  laid  poor  coverage  to  an 
insufficient  number  of  corre¬ 
spondents,  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  editors  at  home,  and 
apathy  of  readers.  Inadequate 
coverage  in  the  Soviet  Union 
was  ascribed  to  government  re¬ 
strictions;  in  Canada,  to  lack  of 
i-eporters;  in  Afinca,  to  a  lack 
of  American  reader  interest. 

Most  of  the  correspondents 
.said  their  news  organizations 
gave  sufficient  space  to  news 
from  their  jiarticular  areas.  An 
exception  was  Asia,  where  19 
respondents  said  that  not 
enough  space  was  given  to  their 
news  and  only  17  took  the  ojipo- 
site  view. 

Although  the  correspondents 
agreed  that  coverage  generally 
focuses  on  “crisis”  areas,  some 
defende<l  that  approach  as  nec- 
essaiy  to  competitive  news  gath¬ 
ering.  One  correspondent  asked, 
“Why  .  .  .  should  anyone  but  a 
specialist  be  interested  in  the 
Congo  when  there  is  not  a  crisis 
there?” 

Another  .said:  “Do  you  want 
to  read  about  the  Sudan  when 
nothing  is  happening  there? 
Well,  good  luck  if  you  do.  A  bet¬ 
ter  criticism  is  that  papers  don’t 
properly  cover  areas  where  a 
true  crisis  is  not  ridden  with 
violence  or  has  no  U.S.  angle.” 

Whatever  their  complaints, 
the  correspondents  apparently 
like  their  work.  87%  said  they 
were  happy  with  their  careers 
and  only  10  of  the  140  said  they 
wished  they  had  chosen  another 
field.  One  said,  “It’s  adventure 
on  pay.” 

• 

Tracks  Are  Gone 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

W.  L.  Straub,  longtime  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  started  a  battle  more 
than  50  years  ago  to  remove 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 
tracks  from  the  middle  of  First 
Avenue  South,  a  main  downtown 
St.  Petersburg  thoroughfare.  A 
half  century  later  the  battle  is 
almost  finished.  This  portion  of 
the  avenue,  on  which  the  down¬ 
town  office  of  the  Times  and  its 
sister  paper,  the  Evening  hide- 
pendent,  front,  is  now  free 
from  tracks.  The  wide  street 
opens  a  new  crosstown  route. 


Acceptance 
Of  Utility’s 
Treat  Taboo 

Baltimore 

A  story  in  the  Sun  captioned 
“C.  &  P.  Spends  Thousands  on 
Entertaining  Officials”  brought 
a  bulletin  board  warning  to 
news  department  employes  of 
that  newspaper  who  “accept 
such  hospitality  except  for  news 
purposes.” 

The  article,  by  Stephen  E. 
Nordlinger,  said  “a  key  member 
of  the  Legislature”  had  told  of 
the  entertaining  done  by  the 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Tele- 
jihone  company. 

It  also  reported  that  “another 
leading  member  of  the  General 
Assembly”  said  the  company 
spends  funds  “to  .soften”  the 
Legislature  so  that  it  can  get 
“a  favorable  base”  if  legislation 
of  interest  to  the  utility  came 
up. 

As  to  newsmen  being  enter¬ 
tained,  the  stoiy  mentioned 
groups  from  local  media  and  the 
Governor’s  staff  who  were 
sen’ed  roast  lieef  dinners  and 
drinks  and  taken  to  a  box  seat 
at  the  Stadium  for  a  baseball 
game. 

“Some  of  those  in  attendance 
at  these  affairs  said  the  cost  per 
person  must  have  come  to  at 
least  $12,”  the  storj’  .said. 

“Besides  this  entertaining,  the 
company  has  invited  a  handful 
of  leading  newsmen  overnight 
to  a  golf  club  in  New  Jersey. 
Some  have  accepted  and  others 
have  declined.” 

Mr.  Nordlinger  quoted  Orvill 
Wright,  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Potomac,  as  saying,  “We  have 
to  deal  with  people  and  this  is 
our  way  of  doing  it.”  The  cost, 
he  explained,  is  deducted  from 
dividends  and  is  not  reflected  in 
higher  rates. 

A  few  hours  after  the  story 
had  appeared  in  the  Sun,  the 
following  notice  was  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board: 

“I  wish  it  understood  that  this 
sort  of  thing  cannot  be  tolerated 
and  that  if  such  hospitality  is 
accepted  in  the  future  from  any 
business  concern  except  for 
news  purposes  I  shall  consider 
it  grounds  for  dismissal. — C.  H. 
Dorsey  Jr.,  Managing  Editor.” 

• 

Daily  Buys  Weekly 

Richardson,  Texas 

The  Richardson  Daily  News 
on  July  3  purchased  the  64-year- 
old  weekly  Echo  from  E.  H. 
Ferguson  who  bought  it  three 
days  earlier  from  the  Harben- 
Spotts  Co.  For  the  time  being 
the  Echo  will  be  continued. 
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aboard  the  airplane  afjain, 
headed  for  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where 
the  candidate  attended  a  recep¬ 
tion,  a  closed  meeting:  with  the 
delegates  and  the  day’s  second 
conference. 

Then  the  caravan  returned  to 
the  airport  for  a  flight  to  Ox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  where  Scranton  met 
with  Republican  leaders  and 
delegates  in  the  early  evening. 

While  the  candidate’s  day 
ended  there,  the  newsmen  had  to 
re-board  the  plane  to  fly  to  Chi¬ 
cago  that  evening  to  be  on  tap 
for  Scranton’s  arrival  at  noon. 
By  the  time  they  went  to  bed 
that  night  most  had  l)een  on 
the  go  anjrw’here  from  20  to  22 
hours. 

Throughout  the  day,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  their  own  news  dead¬ 
lines,  reporters  pecked  away  at 
portable  typewriters  in  specially 
set  up  press  rooms,  in  hotel 
lobbies,  aboard  buses  and  on  the 
plane. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems 
throughout  the  day  was  deciding 
where  to  dateline  stories  from 
since  the  caravan  was  in  another 
state  before  the  story  was  in 
type.  One  veteran  newsman 
said:  “it’s  like  covering  General 
Patton  all  over  again.’’ 

By  the  time  Scranton  arrives 
in  California,  his  26th  state  the 
candidate  will  have  talked  to 
delegates  from  30  states,  includ¬ 
ing  three  reached  by  conference 
telephone  calls.  He  also  will  have 
logged  about  20,000  air  miles — 
starting  with  his  trip  to  the 
Governors’  Conference  in  Cleve¬ 
land  early  last  month. 

Scranton  has  generated  more 
news  since  that  conference  than 
most  politicians  could  hope  for 
in  a  lifetime.  Phone  calls  to 
former  President  Eisenhower. 
A  decision  not  to  run  for  the 
nomination  and  then  the  de¬ 
cision  to  run  were  such  impor¬ 
tant  stories  that  newsmen  have 
not  let  Scranton  wander  too  far 
from  their  sights.  Some  were 
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miffed  when  he  made  an  unan¬ 
nounced  trip  to  Washington,  on 
June  21. 

The  candidate  slipped  out  of 
Harrisburg  that  day,  leaving  the 
press  corjTS  l)ehind,  and  showed 
up  in  Washington  to  congratu¬ 
late  U.S.  Sen.  Everett  Dirksen 
on  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill — and  to  sugge.st  that 
he  would  make  a  good  favorite 
son  candidate  to  tie  down  the 
Illinois  delegation.  Some  of  the 
newsmen  in  Harrisburg  received 
urgent  calls  from  their  offices 
asking  for  stories  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  junket.  They  had  to  ad¬ 
mit  they  knew  nothing  alwut  the 
trip,  thinking  the  Governor  was 
safely  tucked  away  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Mansion  at  Indiantown 
Gap. 

That  was  alx)ut  the  hardest 
moment  the  newsmen  had  on  the 
tour.  Since  then,  the  press  corps 
has  been  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  Governor. 

Throughout  the  trip,  the  press 
corps  has  averapced  about  50 
persons,  including  reporters  and 
photographers  of  newspapers, 
wire  sendees,  and  television  and 
radio  networks. 

Praise  f«»r  His  .Staff 

Veteran  newsmen  were  gen¬ 
erally  happy  with  the  way  the 
logistics  of  the  trip  were  han¬ 
dled  by  Scranton’s  relatively 
young  staff.  Though  most  have 
never  participated  in  a  national 
campaign  l)efore,  such  details  as 
chartering  buses,  setting  up 
news  rooms,  transporting  suit¬ 
cases  and  providing  a  i-ealistic, 
printed  schedule  have  been 
handled  well.  On  one  occasion, 
Dan  Buser,  a  staff  member,  got 
behind  the  wheel  of  a  truck  to 
transjjort  reporters’  luggage 
when  a  last-minute  hitch  pro¬ 
duced  a  truck  minus  the  driver. 

There  even  were  frills  cram¬ 
med  into  the  hectic  schedule, 
such  as  providing  coffee  and 
soft  drinks  in  the  hotel  news¬ 
rooms. 

Scranton  and  his  wife,  Mary, 
have  traveled  with  the  press  on 
the  same  plane,  much  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  photographers  who  shot 
thousands  of  pictures  of  the  pair 
talking  infoimally  to  the  re¬ 
porters.  Also  along  were  two  of 
the  Scranton  children,  Susan, 
18,  and  Bill  Jr.,  16. 

Along  the  campaign  trail,  re¬ 
porters  heard  the  “Pennsylvania 
Polka’’  played  hundreds  of 
times;  grew  used  to  seeing 
backers  of  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  vie  with  Scranton  sup¬ 
porters  in  chanting  contests  at 
virtually  every  public  gathering 
and  wrote  their  own  campaign 
songs  such  as,  “Happiness  is  80 
Votes.’’  This  little  ditty  told  of 
how  Scranton  would  stop  Gold- 
water  by  picking  up  80  more 
delegates. 

Laundry  pi  oved  to  be  one  of 


the  bigge.st  problems  for  re- 
)K)rters,  though  the  Scranton 
staff  did  manage  to  have  a 
laundry  stay  open  overnight  in 
some  cities  to  handle  a  quick 
order.  But  one  rei)orter  com¬ 
mented  after  returning  to 
Harrisburg  after  a  long  west¬ 
ward  swing:  “I  have  to  ap¬ 
proach  my  suitcase  from  up¬ 
wind.” 

New.smen  have  noted  that 
Scranton’s  schedule  has  lieen  so 
tightly-packed  that  there  has 
been  little  time  for  the  usual 
campaign  gimmicks.  But  he  did 
consent  to  go  up  about  15  feet 
in  a  hot  air  balloon  at  Fargo, 
N.D.  Reporters  solemnly  noted, 
almost  in  chorus,  “Scranton 
finally  got  his  campaign  off  the 
ground.” 


Little  Sleep 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


was  that  nothing  happened.  The 
engines  wouldn’t  start. 

Confidence  in  our  pilot  fal- 
tei-ed  somewhat  when  he  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  call  the  fac¬ 
toid'  to  find  out  how  to  start  the 
plane.  Again,  it  seemed  the 
Scranton  blitz  w’as  grounded. 
But  soon  a  smiling  pilot — the 
only  one  aboard  who  was — got 
the  engines  going  and  off  we 
went. 

The  delegate  hunt  that  week 
was  compressed  into  72  hours. 
Scranton  abandoned  the  Jetstar 
at  Franklin,  Pa.,  and  rode  with 
newsmen  on  the  DC-6  to  Des 
Moines,  Topeka,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Louis  and  Denver. 

As  the  only  wire  service  re¬ 
porter  aboard  the  Scranton 
plane,  hours  and  days  blurred 
for  me  into  cycles — overnight 
story,  PMs  top,  night  lead  and 
.4Ms  top. 

Scranton’s  itinerary  left  little 
time  for  sleep.  The  Governor, 
himself,  has  a  phenomenal 
capacity  to  fall  asleep  for  10  or 
15  minutes  at  a  clip  on  an  air¬ 
plane  and  wake  up  refreshed. 
The  rest  of  us  just  sat  and 
vibrated  with  the  old  piston- 
engined  plane. 

The  first  week’s  flight  had  as 
many  as  50  newsmen  aboard 
and  more  clamoring  for  space. 

So,  for  the  second  week’s 
sortie  a  jet-prop  Electra  was 
provided — a  bigger  plane  seat¬ 
ing  about  70.  The  plane  was  a 
good  bit  faster  than  the  DC-6. 

Meanwhile,  Scranton’s  staff 
began  to  work  out  some  press 
procedure.  They  set  up  a  mimeo¬ 
graph  at  the  back  of  the  plane 
and  began  cranking  out  pre¬ 
paredness  material — speech  ad¬ 
vances,  schedules,  statements. 

Scranton  also  inaugurated  an¬ 
other  gimmick. 

It  was  discovered  early  in  the 
flight  aboard  the  Electra  that 
the  plane  had  a  first  rate  public 


address  system.  Also,  ach  news- 
man  had  a  foldout  ay  at  his 
seat  where  he  could  pi  ,ce  a  typ^ 
writer  or  notelwok. 

(kmfereiicc  in  llic  .4ir 

So,  the  Governor  iecided  to  I 
use  the  P.A.  for  .stal<  nents  and  I 
make  himself  availablf  for  writ-  I 
ten  questions  hande(i  back  by  S 
newsmen.  | 

The  first  time  tlu  gimmick  | 
was  used  was  on  tlu*  trip  from  f 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  :,)  Miami,  f 
Fla.  Scranton  made  his  first  f 
statement  attacking  Goldwater,  | 
New.smen  alward  the  plane  got  [ 
off  at  Miami  with  a  hot  story  f 
all  ready  to  telephone  to  their 
desks.  It  was  one  way  .Scranton 
found  to  give  the  traveling  press 
a  beat.  Newspapers  and  agen¬ 
cies  that  failed  to  have  a  staffer 
on  the  plane  were  out  of  the 
picture  for  hours. 

Scranton  made  himself  readily 
available  to  the  press,  both  on 
the  plane  and  at  news  confer¬ 
ences.  He  tried  to  schedule  a 
news  conference  in  each  city  he 
visited.  That  meant  as  many  as 
four  news  conferences  a  day  for 
the  traveling  press. 

For  new.smen  aboard  the  plane 
— skipping  as  it  was  thousands 
of  miles  at  a  stretch — the  most 
difficult  thing  was  to  keep  in 
touch  with  current  developments 
elsewhere  in  the  fa.st-moviny 
political  situation. 

Questions  on  the  Ground 

The  weeks  of  the  Scranton 
-safari  were  full  of  news.  The 
traveling  press  would  be  greetec  f 
at  almost  every  aii'jiort  with 
some  message  or  query  on  a 
development :  what  about  Lodge! 
Is  Eisenhower  going  to  nomin¬ 
ate  Scranton?  Goldwater  says 
such-and-so;  the  Civil  Rights 
bill  has  passed;  Charley  Zilch 
says  Scranton’s  a  red,  and  so  on.  i 

Even  newspapers  were  hard! 
to  come  by.  The  Scranton  cara-  ]  i 
van  usually  was  on  the  road  to  || 
the  airport  or  in  the  air  byj 
7:30  A.M.  Except  in  the  biyf 
cities  there  wouldn’t  be  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper  available. 

Some  of  the  television  tech-| 
nicians  fiddled  with  a  radio  that  J 
might  have  kept  us  in  touch  j 
with  the  rest  of  the  wrorld.  But  j 
the  Electra  is  equipped  with 
radar.  Other  electronic  equip-  f 
ment  could  knextk  it  out  off 
whack,  so  that  avenue  of  coni-[ 
munication  was  out.  r 

One  night  at  Eugene,  Ore.,  I  [ 
was  going  down  the  plane  lad¬ 
der  when  Gordon  McNabb  of  , 
the  AP  Portland  Bureau  sshoutw  , 
up  that  a  tv  network  reporteo 
Eisenhower  would  nominatf  : 
Scranton  at  the  convention. 

Back  up  the  ladder  in  a  hurry. 

I  questioned  the  Governor  juS 
as  he  was  about  to  make  bis 
regular  entrance  to  the  airfiew 
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(he  V  ■  always  last  off  the 
plane) . 

“No^  hat  I  know  of,”  said 
Scrant'  ’i. 

Bac!  i  )wn  the  ladder,  jostlinp 
arounci  n  the  crowd,  I  told  Mc- 
Nahh  ar.l  off  he  went. 

The/,  iiere  were  the  moments 
of  paiiK.  Such  as  telej)honinfr 
an  urpT'  lit  lead  to  the  Farpo, 
N.  I).,  Al*  liureau  and  .seeinp  my 
colleaffi*.  I  trial)  their  typewriters 
and  racv  for  the  door.  What  to 
do?  Kecii  i)honintr  the  story — 
an  important  one — or  risk 
mis.sintr  tiie  bus? 

WVll,  at  such  times  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  but  risky,  to  bank  on 
Scranton  shaking  a  few  e.xtra 
hands,  vvliich  will  delay  his 
motorcade  to  the  airport,  which 
will  delay  the  pre.ss  bus  maybe 
two  minutes,  which  is  enough 
time  to  s(|U€‘eze  another  120 
words  into  the  telephone. 

Then  the  race  to  the  bus 
shouting  "wait,  wait”  and  see¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  the  colleagues 
giving  the  hurry-up  gesture,  the 
whine  of  sirens  as  the  i)olice 
escort — and  the  Governor — take 
off;  on  the  bus  gasping  while 
the  other  guys  tell  you  what  a 
pudding-head  you  are. 

Despite  that,  newsmen  al)oard 
the  Scranton  trip  became  a  band 
of  brotliers.  A  hard  core  of  i)er- 
haps  30  made  the  entire  tour. 
.4s  many  as  .ir)  traveled  .some 
days.  Others  were  on  for  a  week 
or  two,  or  were  in  and  out  of 
the  plane  at  different  places. 
There  were  “in”  gags — too  com¬ 
plicated  to  exi)lain — and,  won¬ 
der  of  wonders,  sing-alongs. 

Two  .songs  were  fav’orites. 
One,  sung  to  the  tune  of  the 
“River  Kwai  March”  began 
“Scranton,  lie  makes  the  grass 
grow  green.  .  .  .”  It  was  dredged 
up  from  a  recent  Harrisburg 
correspondents  Gridiron  show. 

The  other  song,  sung  to  the 
tune  of  the  “Rattle  H>Tnn  of  the 
Republic”  had  a  chorus  going 
“Happiness  is  80  delegates. 
Happiness  is  80  delegates.  .  .  .” 

That  was  an  allusion  to  a  dis¬ 
closure  from  the  Scranton  camp 
in  Salt  Lake  City  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  within  80  delegates 
of  .stopping  Goldwater  on  the 
first  ballot. 

And  even  if  it  didn’t  seem  true 
at  the  time,  the  delegate  song 
(lid  a  lot  for  morale — perhaps 
even  Scranton’s.  He  seemed  to 
get  as  much  of  a  kick  out  of  it 
as  everyliody  else. 


Carter  L«»8es 

Hodding  Carter,  noted  editor 
of  the  Delta  Democrat-Times  in 
Greenville,  Miss.,  has  gone  to 
Maine  for  the  summer  after 
losing  useful  vision  in  his  left 
eye.  His  right  eye  was  blinded 
while  he  was  in  World  War  II 
service. 
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not  charged  that  he  was  unfairly 
reported  in  the  news  columns, 
with  one  important  exception. 

“He  was  asked  by  Howard 
Smith  on  a  TV  program  how  we 
could  sto))  the  Communist  sup¬ 
plies  coming  into  South  Vietnam 
from  North  Vietnam.  ‘I  an¬ 
swered,’  the  Senator  explained 
in  a  letter  to  this  correspondent, 
‘that  among  several  methods 
w’hich  had  l)een  considered,  and 
I  added,  but  one  that  will  not  be 
used,  would  l)e  to  defoliate  (the 
trees)  with  a  low  yield  atomic 
device. 

“  ‘The  Associated  Press,  the 
Senator  continued,  ‘eliminated 
the  key  sentence  “hut  one  that 
will  not  l)e  used,”  and  around 
the  world  went  the  distorted 
story  of  my  desire  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  Vietnamese.  It 
is  true  that  the  AP  later  re¬ 
tracted  and  corrected,  but  the 
damage  had  l)een  done.’ 

“This,  of  course,  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  complaint,  for  the  Senator 
was  misrepresented  and  hurt  by 
this  incident,  but  this  is  not 
what  most  of  his  letter-writing 
supporters  are  complaining 
al)out.  They  are  expressing  vio¬ 
lently  their  opinion  not  only  that 
columnists  are  wrong  but  that 
they  have  no  right  to  opinions 
opposed  to  their  views.” 

Mr.  Heston  noted  that  Senator 
Goldwater  in  the  same  letter 
.said  “I  defend  the  right  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  columnists  to  write  as 
they  choose  as  long  as  honesty 
remains  the  hallmark  of  their 
presentations.”  But  many  of  his 
supporters  will  not  concede  that, 
Mr.  Heston  wrote. 

“It  may  be  that  some  of  them 
have  l)een  misled  by  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  practice  of  some  news¬ 
papers  which  take  a  column  of 
opinion  like  this  one  and  display 
it  under  news  headlines  as  if  it 
were  ‘news,’  but  the  reaction  is 
too  violent  to  be  explained  by 
any  such  technicality.” 

It  may  be  that  instead  of 
.splitting  the  GOP  ranks  (or  “as 
well  as  splitting,”  etc. — depend¬ 
ing  on  how  you  look  at  it)  the 
Goldwater  candidacy  may  bring 
about  a  split  in  the  ranks  of 
newspapermen  on  the  charge 
of  fairness  or  lack  of  it. 


M.E.  Appointed 

Sarnia,  Ont. 

Geoffrey  H.  Lane  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Observer,  succeeding  H.  G. 
MacLean,  who  becomes  editor  of 
the  editorial  page.  Mi’.  Lane  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Observer 
since  1953. 
for  July  11,  1964 


Stanton  Asks 
tv  to  Support 
Civil  Rights 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  urged  the  broadcasting  in¬ 
dustry  this  week  to  launch  a 
“mighty,  continuing  inlitorial 
crusade”  in  supiiort  of  the  Civil 
Hights  law. 

Dr.  Stanton,  addressing  the 
Broadcast  Editorial  Conference 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  Columbia  University, 
.said : 

“The  President  has  moved 
with  ((uiet  determination  to 
bring  about  the  most  affirmative 
atmosphere  for  the  new  law’s 
enforcement  ...  I  .suggest  that 
the  broadcasters  of  America  .  .  . 
come  forward  with  suggestions, 
approaches  and  methods  to  give 
the  law  effectiveness  and  to  real¬ 
ize  its  towering  objectives  .  .  .” 

He  cited  the  fact  that  radio 
and  television  are  at  a  phase  of 
history  that  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  daily  new.spapers  when 
slavery  w’as  a  commanding  issue. 

“We  have  the  .same  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  wield  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  weight,”  Dr.  Stanton 
continued.  “But  we  have  advan¬ 
tages  that  the  dailies  never  had. 
We  can  communicate  our  edito¬ 
rials  to  whole  families.  We  can 
talk  to  teenagers,  to  children,  to 
those  who  are  at  home  and  those 
who  are  not.  We  have  their 
attention.  We  need  only  to  make 
wise,  effective  use  of  it. 

“It  requires  us  as  broadcasters 
to  use  our  editorial  strength 
l)oldly,  imaginatively,  and  w’ith 
insight  and  wisdom.” 

• 

Daily  Sponsors 
‘Pre-School’  Plan 

Danville,  Ill. 

The  Commercial-News  and  the 
Danville  Education  Association 
are  co-sponsoring  an  experi¬ 
mental  program  for  pre-school 
children.  The  object  of  the  plan 
is  to  give  children,  who  have 
never  had  parental  or  profes¬ 
sional  help  in  any  learning  proc¬ 
esses,  some  training. 

The  program  began  June  29 
with  50  children.  They  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  special  class  two 
hours  each  day  for  six  weeks, 
stressing  personal,  social  and 
emotional  adjustment  and  vocab¬ 
ulary  development. 

When  school  starts  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  paper  will  continue 
studies  and  stories  using  case 
histories  to  show’  how  these 
children  progress  in  school,  as 
compared  to  those  with  no  pre¬ 
school  training. 


Obituary 

William  0.  Trapp,  75,  news¬ 
paperman  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  prior  to  1938,  polit¬ 
ical  publicist,  and  jjrofessor  of 
journalism  (Columbia  and 
Fordham) ;  July  6. 

«  «  « 

L.  Gerald  Hood,  75,  former 
midw’estern  newspaperman,  an 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
.since  1951 ;  July  5. 

«  *  « 

Nathaniel  T.  Worley,  75,  a 
former  sports  reporter  for  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post;  for 
30  years  counsel  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Masons  in  New  York; 
June  26. 

*  *  * 

Allen  D.  Albert  Sr.,  89,  a 
former  editor  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times,  Cobimbjis  (O.) 
News,  and  Minneapolis  Tribune; 
July  1. 

«  «  « 

Harwell  M.  Darby,  42,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Salem  (Va.)  Times- 
Register;  June  29. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Warwick,  72,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade;  July  3. 

*  *  * 

Brcce  H.  McCormick,  62,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  and  city 
editor  of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.) 
Star;  June  23. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Crevtere,  78,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  De  Pere 
(Wis.)  Journal-Democrat;  June 
28. 

«  *  « 

Henry  Belgard,  84,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Ogdensburg 
(N.  Y.)  Sunday  Advance-News; 
July  1. 

«  «  * 

Peter  F.  Ci.arke,  44,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Catholic  Messenger  and 
a  former  editor  of  the  New  Mil¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times;  June  1. 

*  «  « 

Harold  A.  MacCullough,  67, 
a  reporter  for  the  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  since 
1946;  recently. 

m  *  * 

How’ard  J.  Martindale,  83, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Meri¬ 
den  (Conn.)  Record;  June  26. 

♦  ♦  « 

Gordon  Sloan,  70,  retired 
commercial  illustrator,  at  one 
time  with  (Cleveland)  Plain 
Dealer,  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
and  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier; 
June  25. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  E.  Wiiilldin,  51, 
classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union- 
Tribune  Publishing  Company; 
June  28. 
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down.  Vernon  V.  Paine,  899  W.  Bonita 
Ave.,  Claremont,  Calif. 


DAILIES  and  WEEKLIES 
Midwest  and  Southeast 
now  available.  Require  as  little  as 
$15,000  down  payment.  Call  or  write: 
Bill  Matthew,  Broker,  Panama  City, 
Fla.  Phone  234-.3743,  day  or  night. 

1.  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS.  .Several 
Availabilities.  Please  let  us  know 

your  requirements, 

2.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATE.  Gross 
over  $200,000  last  year.  Excellent 
I>rofit  picture.  Price<l  at  $145,000. 
Terms. 

JACK  L.  .STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Holly wooil  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


HIGH  PROnT  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE 
$10,000  down!  Includes  receivables  anil 
building.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Broker.  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. 
Area  Coile  714  533-1361 


SPLENDID  GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY 
Profitable  Eiistern  Pennsylvania  week¬ 
ly,  well  e<iui|>i>e<l  plant,  grossing  close 
to  $150,000  yearly.  Sizeable  down  pay¬ 
ment.  but  pa|>er  riiie  for  further  ex¬ 
pansion.  Real  estate  includeil.  Box  41. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunity 

PROSPECTIVE  PAR'nCIPANTS  in 
unique,  iulless  national  consumer  news 
weekly  inviteil  to  tell  qualifications,  re¬ 
sources  in  confidence.  Box  44.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


.NEWSPAPER  SER'  ICES 

Press  Engineei  - 

Newspaper  Press  Insta>  '.ions 
MOVINCr— REPAIRING— T  UCKINQ 
Bhepert  Service— World  v  ide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASC  ;  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Strei 
Brooklyn  31.  New  Yr  rk 
JAckson  2-6105 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Circulation  Equipment  For  Sale 

1  Moilel  226740  Siieeslaumat  .tutomatic 
Graphotyiie 

2  Model  227740  Tape  Perforators 
100  77-drawer  Speedaumat  Catiinets 

ASSOCIATED  GRAPHIC  ARTS 


i  101J  V  Wilmlnurtnn 


Composing  Boom 

F-4  INTERTYPES.  21883  and  21884,  4 
pocket,  saw,  quadder,  blower,  feeder, 
power  shift,  cam  covers,  electric  metal 
pots.  Three  90-channel  magazines  on 
each.  $8,500.  Excellent  conditam.  Mns 
replaced  by  Linofilm.  Contact  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager  Irvin  Baird,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  Star. 


GOOD  USED  TURTLES:  Old-style  24* 
wide  tops  will  take  9-column  chases. 
Being  replaced  with  8-column  jm. 
Spacemakers.  Most  makes  represented. 
Contact  Floy  Pyles.  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News,  or  jm.  NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCTION  OUTFITTER.  560  East- 
land  Road,  Berea,  Ohio  44017. 


I  LINO-INT.  MAGAZINE  RACKS.  31 
;  Stock  sizes  —  motor  drives  —  pot  well 
scraper  $4.50;  mat  file  tool  $4.50,  Wm, 
Reid,  2271  Clybourn,  Chicago-14,  III. 


1  COMET  BLUE  STREAK,  ser.  221357, 
2  magazines;  model  31,  with  quadder, 

I  blower,  ser.  22614  3  8  .  4  magazines; 

‘  mo<lel  8.  ser.  2250  8  5  8  .  3  magazines; 
model  31,  ser.  2256552,  2  magazines; 
E1ro<l,  No.  1,  DS-0473.  Morrison  slu| 
stripi»r-  Hammond  Mercury  saw— 
Rouse  vertical  rotary  miterer  -24  steel 
turtles — 25  chases  (15  X  221-3  steel 
tops — storage  stones — 2  steel  ad  tablet 
with  slug  racks  6  tyi>e  rases.  All  avail- 
'  able,  spring  1965,  Can  l>e  purchased 
Individually.  (Tontact:  R.  Groves.  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  Gleaner-Journal,  Hen¬ 
derson,  Ky.  Area  Code  502,  827-.5666. 


Features 


COMPLETE  TET,EVISION 
EDITORIAL  SERVICES 
available  for  daily  or  weekly  TV  pro¬ 
gram  listings  and  highlights  in  your 
area ;  features,  cartoons,  fillers  and 
crosswords  also  available.  All  or  part. 
Write  for  rates.  Box  1805,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


“PAST  SIXTY"  —  a  new  700-word 
weekly  feature  of  interest  to  men  and 
women  alike.  Already  in  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News.  Milwaukee  Journal,  St. 
Petersburg  Times.  Write:  Meg  Hale, 
Box  1539,  Boston-4.  Mass. 


MODEL  “B”  INTERTYPE,  223588  (8 
molds)  and  223  5  92  (  4  molds)  ;  4  pocket 
molil  disc.  Margach  metal  feeder:  good 
working  comlition.  Price  for  both 
I  $2500.00.  Contact:  Robert  Moyer.  Tren¬ 
ton  Times  Newspapers.  500  Perry  St., 
Trenton.  N.J. 


THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPFJR  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles  $84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  Market  St., 
Elkin.  North  Carolina.  Phone  835-1313. 


Engraving  Plant  For  Sale 


Fillers 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  11  pica 
unit  copv — save  editorial  and  composing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  6461,  San  Francisco. 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 


EQUIPMENT  FOR 
COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  PLANT 
Ideal  for  small  daily  or  weekly.  Tasope 
camera  16X20,  fast  etcher  and  all  other 
necessary  e<iuipment.  $5,000.  Full  in¬ 
ventory  upon  request.  All  in  excellent 
condition.  Terms  available.  Leo  J. 
Carle,  Chronicle  -  Telegram.  EJyris, 
Ohio. 


Engraving  Plates 


THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc.. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1815  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERBXTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


COUNTRYWIDE  EXPERT  consultant 
service  on  all  Goss  and  Hoe  Web  news- 
pa|)er  presses.  Edward  H.  Hays,  55 
East  15th  St..  Razorback  Trailer  Park, 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas. 


FOR  MAXIMUM  SAVINGS,  use  chM 
CAL-PLATES  'f®  47c  on  your  Fairchild 
Engraving  machine.  Newspapers  nil 
over  the  U.S.  are — how  about  you' 
Write  for  sample  and  complete  priM 
list.  Calumet  Crafts,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2L 
Naperville,  III. 


.Mail  Boom 


WIRE  BUNDLERS— Torostar,  Wslls- 
star  —  Rebuilt  like  new.  Guaranttsa 
Save  one-half.  Newscolor,  Orlando, 
Florida.  Phone  GA.  4-6822. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  11,  196* 
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Etiuipment  Msrt 

ciJY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


talerial  For  Sale 

'  US  Ol'FSKT  TOUIPMKNT 

1  Just'  '  iter  Re<'orcler  . . .  .SI.Btli). 

2  Strii  l  inters  . $  eu. 

12  New  Mids  . ?  ea. 

Financii  ■  I'li  Jiistowriter  miiy  be  iir- 
raniie<l.  "•rnis:  KOB  W'iohita.  Wichita 
World.  I’arklane.  Wichita.  Kans. 

1‘erforatttr  Tape 

PERFOb  \  rOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRinB:N 
S'  or  14  '  d-a.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FI  i;.MAN  ().  RUPT  SALES 
P.O.  Bo  .  12‘2.")6.  St.  Petersburtt,  P’la.  , 

IX)WE.ST  PRICE  and  liest  quality 

perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 

for  S'  and  for  1 1'— .all  widths 

t<,  fob  (  incinnuti,  Ohio.  Cartons  only.  i 
Order  now  f  rom  : 

PORTACE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchanite  St..  Akron.  Ohio  > 

Frvsses  Ji:  Machinery 

TuNiTGOsTPRESS” 

Arch  Type — 22-^/^" 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  ^^lll  and  Soot  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Ball(x>n  Formers. 

Excellent  conditu>n.  Available  Aupust. 
Located  California. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.  Y.  17,  OX  7-4590 


DUPLEX  .'STANDARD  TUBULAR 

l<)-l>aKe,  2  to  1  model,  40  H.P.  AC 
drive,  stereo,  sta-hi,  mat  roller. 

LOYAL  S  .  1)  I  X  O  N  CO. 

“Newsi>ai)er  E<iui)>ment  Itealera” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 

32.PAGE  HOE:  Double  width.  22V," 
cut-off.  complete  with  Cline  controls, 
ink  tank,  16  chases,  metal  i>ot,  castinar 
hex.  plate  finishing;  machine,  etc.  IjO- 
cation;  Chicasro.  Available  now  I  $12.- 
000  buys  complete  setup.  Contact : 
Humphries.  18220  Torrence  Ave.. 
Lansinif,  Illinois  604.38.  Phone  312-474- 
40.54. 


1‘resses  &  Machinery 

UNIVERSAL  PRESS 
ROP  COLOR 

24/48  Paite  Press  &  Folder 
2  Units  Double  Reversible 
1  Color  Cylinder 
4  Units  Single  Reversible 
Folder  with  Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor 
End  Roll  Paper  Brackets 
Web  Widths  30"  and  15' 

Rated  Speed  38,000  Papers  Per  Hour 
48  Pages  with  one  color 
40  Page  Papers  with  full  color 

Times  &  Daily  News 
Second  Ave.  &  Post  Street 
San  Mateo,  California 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Area  Code  212  MU  ,5-4774 

8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16” 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two  I 
reversible  units  for  full  colors.  Two 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels. 
AC  drives.  I 

Can  be  divided  into  2  Octuples 
Available  immediately  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.  Y.  17,  OX  7-4590 

S-PAGE  DUPI.EX  —  No  stereotymne 
with  this  22-2/3  cut-off  press.  Complete, 
ready-to-run,  first-class  condition  with 
20  chases,  roll  fe<l.  Ijocation :  Chicago. 
Available  now!  Just  $6,000  puts  you  in 
business.  Contact:  Humphries,  18220 
I  Torrence  Ave..  I.uinsing,  Illinois  60438. 
Phone  .312-474-4054. 


Wanted  to  Ituy 

Li  noty  pcs — 1  n  terty  pes —  Lvid  lows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


3-UNIT  PRESS 

4  plates  wide,  preferably  with  a  color 
cylinder. 

Must  be  23-9/16"  cut-off,  end  roll 
feed. 

Reply  giving  all  details  and  price  to 
Box  73,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HKI.I*  WANTKD 

I'.lansi/ied  Advertising 

CL,\SSIF1ED  MANAGER  able  to  dt- 
vebqi  ad  count,  train  i>ersonnel.  Con¬ 
servative  style — no  cuts  or  liorders.  Cul¬ 
tural,  recreation  center.  16M  circula¬ 
tion.  Non-competitive.  The  Chico  Enter- 
liriae-Kecoi'd.  Box  9.  Chico,  Calif. 

Display  Advertising 

DISPLeVY  SALESMAN  needed  now  on 
19,000  West  Coast  Daily  in  group  of 
seven.  A  permanent  spot  with  future 
on  excellent  staff,  I>e8t  working  condi¬ 
tions,  Excellent  living  in  Northern 
California  recreation  area.  Full  resume 
to  Box  1911,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLE  FOLDERS 
TRIMMERS-GLUERS 

-  ^4  ■  f^f>uble  Parallel  or  anv  rombU 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  Hijrh  S|>eed. 
Okla.  Otv  Mach.  Wks..  Tne..  1637  W. 
Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

AC  405  Ce  6.Sft4l 


4  <;OSS  PRESS  UNITS 
Two  color  cylinders,  two  reverse  cylin- 
<ler8,  22^1"  cut-off,  A  C  motor  drive, 
conveyor,  double  folders  with  double 
upper  formers,  portable  color  fountains, 
reels. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
P.  0.  Box  ft03  Boise,  Idaho 

~GOSS  UNIVERSAL 

24  Straight— 48  Collect 
6  Units — 1  extra  Color  Cyl — AC  Drive 
All  units  reversible — CH  Conveyor 
Located  California — Available  Sept. 
For  full  details  and  copies 

ben  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

<>0  E.  42nd  St.  N.  Y.  17.  OX  7-4590 

TUBULAR  FOR  SALE 
16-page  capacity.  Long  frame  model 
standard  2-1.  Complete  with  full  stereo 
equipment  all  late  style.  Includes  motor 
and  drives.  See  it  running  daily  at 
News-Virginian,  Waynesboro,  Virginia. 


;  GOSS  24-PAGE  STRAIGHTLINE.  s!n- 
'  gle  width.  22'4"  cut-off.  complete  stereo 
!  equipment  including  Pony  Autofdate. 

;  Kemp  2-ton  pot  and  Goss  45  C  mat 
,  roller.  Must  sell  ouick.  Chicago  area. 

I  Meier  Pub.  Co..  5000  Harvard  'Terrace, 
j  Skokie.  HI.  312-673-9141. 

'  TUBULAR  PRESS  FOR  SALE 
,  24-Page  capacity,  long  frame,  standard 
!  2  to  1;  complete  stereo  equipment;  new 
motor  and  drive;  excellent  condition; 
can  be  seen  in  operation.  Catholic 
Transcript.  785  Asylum  Ave.,  Hartford. 
Conn. 

DISMANTLING  DECK-TYPE  GOSS  48- 
l>nge  Press,  Donhle  width.  23  ■A  ctit-off. 

'  color  deck,  helical  gears,  A.C.  Motor 
!  drive.  All  parts  for  sale. 

I  Midwest  Matrix  &  Machinery  Mart,  Inc. 
712  Feileral  St.  ^icago  5,  Ill. 

:  8-PAGE  GOSS  FLATBED  PRESS. 
I  Good  condition,  under  service  contract. 
I  $5,000.  Write:  Courier-Crescent,  Orr- 
ville.  Ohio. 

EXCELLENT  MODEL  E  DUPLEX 
I  available  at  bargain  price.  Gone  offset. 
Nebraska  City  (Nebr.)  News-Press. 


Stereotype  Equipment 


GOOD  USED  FONTS  8.  8>,i  and  9-pt. 
mats  for  news  text.  No  hairlines.  Wm. 
A.  Smith,  Loudonville,  Ohio. 

HELP  WANTED 

Academic 

PERSON  TO  TAKE  CHARGE  of  repor- 
torial  staff  in  news  room  of  Big-Ten 
college  daily.  Opportunity  to  do  gradu¬ 
ate  work.  Box  14,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT  set  up 
department  for  small  evening  daily — 
train  personnel— then  supervise  from 
home  base.  State  qualifications,  terms 
in  confidence.  Box  24,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  daily 
and  Sunday  PM  paper  on  Texas  Gulf 
Coast.  Excellent  opportunity  for  good 
organizer.  Must  know  "Little  Merchant 
Plan”  and  be  promotional-minded.  Pull 
details  first  letter.  E.  Zieschang,  The 
Brazosport  Facts.  Freeport,  Tex. 


NEW  ENGLAND  medium-sized  evening 
daily  needs  display  advertising  sales- 
'  man.  Good  newspaper— modern  quarters 
and  facilities — fine  community  lietween 
Boston  and  Cape  Cod.  Elxcellent  oppor- 
I  tunity  for  progress.  Box  175U,  Editor  & 
j  Publisher. 

j  THIS  IS  THE  IDEAL  SITUATION  for 
I  a  weekly  newspaper  sales  manager  who 
wants  to  settle  in  a  delightful  Southern 
i  Indiana  community  and  make  money 
I  at  the  work  he  loves.  Production  prob- 
I  lems  are  solved  because  the  paper  is 
'  printed  elsewhere.  Send  complete  resume 
I  with  details  on  retailer  promotion  ex- 
iwrience  to  Box  1923,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

1  ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN  for  27.000 
I  daily.  Must  be  fully  experienced  with 
strong  background  of  sales,  layout  and 
t  creative  ability.  Attractive  starting  sal- 
'  ary  plus  fringe  benefits.  Write  immedi¬ 
ately  stating  all  i>ertinent  information. 
'  including  starting  salary  desired,  photo, 

I  references,  proof  of  selling  ability, 
sample  layouts  and  tear  sheets  of  any 
promotion.  Address;  Maurice  Williams, 
Advertising  Director.  Kingsport  Times- 
News,  Kingsport,  Tennessee. 


DISPLAY  ADVTG.  SALESMAN  to  con¬ 
tact  major  accounts  for  34,000  No.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Daily.  Sales  ability  more  impor- 
;  tant  than  copy  and  layout.  Must  be  ex- 
l>erienced,  at  least  (5)  years.  Box  10, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  MANAGER  for  20.000  Mid¬ 
west  town.  Must  know  "Little  Merchant 
Plan,”  be  good  worker  in  aggressive 
growing  daily.  Good  future  in  a  fine 
community.  Moderate  salary  will  grow 
with  you.  New  plant,  insurance,  retire¬ 
ment.  Give  complete  details,  family, 
salary  requirement,  references.  Box  20. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
!  small  S.C.  .l-day  daily.  Must  sol>er 
I  and  willing  to  work,  (kiotl  future.  Box 
54,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.STAFF  OPENING 
SEPTEMBER  3.  1964 
F.XPEmiENCED  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
29,000-30,000  circulation,  Illinois  prize¬ 
winning  daily  needs  alert,  iwrsonable 
display  salesman  who  knows  how  to 
create,  develop  and  sell  advertising. 
Layout  ability  essential.  Excellent  start¬ 
ing  salary,  merit  raises,  best  working 
conditions,  congenial  staff,  many  fringe 
lienefits  and  security.  Write  giving 
training,  experience,  salary  desire<l.  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  15,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED — experienced,  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  progressive  36 
page  offset  weekly,  Zone  5.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salary  plus  incentive.  Parent  cor¬ 
poration  now  expanding  into  television 
and  other  media.  Please  send  recent 
photograph  and  resume  to  Box  1780. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


1  WfLL  DONATE  Pony  Autoplate  rur\'e<l 
raster  to  any  non-profit  ortranization. 

mm 

1  Write  Box  43,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Wanted  to  Buy 

mmCiMSSWmM 

GOS.S  COX-O-TYPE  #494 
■lust  outgrew  it  here  in  booming  Ari¬ 
zona  I  Nine  years  old,  always  under 
boss  service,  had  good  care.  Plentv 
wtras.  $10,000.  Available  August.  Daily 
news,  Tempe,  Arizona.  602-967-3321. 


VANGUARD  WEB  OFFSET  PRE.SS;  4- 
unit.  like  new  condition;  lightly  U8e<l 
oue  year.  Photonews.  329  B’dwny,  Beth- 
l>»»e.  L.I.N.Y.-516  OVerbrook  1-0440. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  July  11,  1964 


HOE  .STRAIGHT  PATTERN  PRESS 
unit  wanted  89"  between  side  frames. 
120°  plate  stagger,  clip  lockup.  Ink 
rail,  ink  pump  etc.,  superimnos^  unit 
or  color  cylinder  preferred.  The  Berk¬ 
shire  Eagle.  Pittsfield.  Mass. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLT,ERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCI.ATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Ditplay  Advertiting 


AD  MANAGED  for  Daily  Chronicle- 
Herald.  Call  or  write:  FVank  Mills. 
Mills  Puhlications,  Hoopeston,  III. 

AD\'TG.  DISPLAY  SALE.SMAN— 4.000 
cireulation  semi-weekly  needs  man  with 
minimum  five  years’  display  exiierience. 
Salary  open.  If  able,  will  l>e  creative 
manager  for  five-paper  chain  printinK 
from  central  shop  with  16-pai7e  web  off¬ 
set  press.  List  references  and  salary,  or 
salary  and  lionus  (or  incentive)  desired. 
The  HERALD,  Ahoskie,  N.  C. 

ADVER-nSING  MANAGER  —  Career 
opportunity  for  man  under  3.5 :  must 
have  ability  in  sales,  layout,  ideas  and 
promotions.  Daily  of  .5-M  in  N.W.  part 
of  area  5.  Good  salary  with  ailvances 
based  on  performance.  Write  fully.  Box 
72.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  out¬ 
standing  afternoon  daily,  population 
1.5, (10(1,  adjoininR  city  of  12.000;  circu¬ 
lation  14.000,  i)ermanent  situation  for 
Qualifietl  iwrson.  Daily  Gazette.  Ster¬ 
ling.  III. 

UNUSUAL  ADVERTISING  POSITION 
.  .  .  WITH  SECURITY 
Colletre  graduate  with  advertisinjr  expe- 
rieme  to  coordinate  uni<iue.  revolution¬ 
ary  food  promotion  program.  No  salc-s 
involved.  Relocate  within  norida.  .Send 
complete  resume  including  exi>erience 
and  ape :  state  salary  ixsiuirements. 
P.  O.  Box  3532-MSS,  Tallahassee,  Flor¬ 
ida. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  14,000  afternoon 
daily.  Permanent  situation.  Give  full 
qualifications — salary  expect^.  Gazette, 
Sterling,  III. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
’The  person  we  want  should  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  small  daily  women’s  depart¬ 
ment.  with  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  high  readership  features.  She 
should  be  attractive,  personable,  mature, 
with  good  disposition  and  business 
judgement.  Write  own  letters.  Needed 
in  about  a  month  by  long  established 
literary  organization  in  N.Y.C.  Replies 
confidential.  Give  background  and  start¬ 
ing  salary  in  first  letter.  Box  1880, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

COURTHOUSE  RETOR’TEnt  -  County 
Eiditor  for  Ashland  (Ohio!  'Hmes  Ga¬ 
zette.  Six-day  p.m.  of  9.600.  Must  be 
handy  with  camera.  Good  insurance 
prograrn.  Wanted  immediately.  Please 
send  clips  and  references  first  letter. 
Howard  Smallsreed. 

DEISKMAN  for  Zone  3  afternoon  daily. 
Tell  all.  including  salary  requirement, 
in  first  letter  to  Box  1900,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

IBfMElDIA’TE  OPEINTNG  for  wire-local 
copy  desk  combination.  Will  train  alert, 
mature  reporter  desiring  professional 
advancement.  Salary  open.  All  details 
first  letter.  Eiditor.  Skagit  Valley  Her¬ 
ald,  Mount  Vernon.  Washington. 

EDITOR,  SO.  CALIF. 

Daily  Signal.  26,000  evening  suburban. 
Substantial  experience  editorial  man¬ 
agement  position  on  daily  required, 
strong  city  editor  background  may  be  of 
particular  advantage.  Please  write  fuliv 
to  Box  WOS  Huntington  Park.  Calif. 
Confidential  nature  ^  applicants’  let¬ 
ters  will  be  respected. 

MANY  ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  a 
young  newsman,  j-grad  or  experienced, 
who  likes  general  news  and  feature  as¬ 
signments,  Zone  5  prize  winning  eve¬ 
ning  daily  offers  top  salary,  free  life 
and  hospital  insurance,  bonus,  sick  pay. 
profit  sharing.  Modem  plant,  pleasant, 
prtwperous  community.  Write  Box  26, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher,  details  of  family 
and  job  history,  references. 

NEWS  EDITOR  -  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Elxceptional  opportunity  and  future  for 
qualified  man  on  one  of  midwest’s  out¬ 
standing  wklys.  Med.-Hosp-insurance, 
excellent  salary  and  exceptional  small 
city.  Write  Alan  C.  McIntosh,  Star- 
Herald,  Luveme,  Minn. 


'  COPYREADER— Ability  to  work  in 
I  slot.  FMIly  exiierienced  man  for  uni¬ 
versal  desk  a.m.  staff  of  combination 
I  paiier  in  Chart  Area  2.  Immediate  and 
excellent  opportunity.  Good  salary— out¬ 
standing  l)enefit8 — 3.5-hour  week.  Reply 
in  confidence  stating  age,  work  expe¬ 
rience.  marital  status,  salary  desired 
and  references.  Box  39,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

REPOR’TER  —  Capable  handling  any 
beat :  experienced  preferred  but  will 
consider  recent  J-School  Graduate. 
Prefer  Va.,  W.  Va..  N.C.  man.  Morn¬ 
ing  newspaper.  Central  Virginia,  120.- 
'  000  metro  pop.  Five-day,  40-hr.  week, 

;  numerous  fringe  benefits.  David  W. 
Wright.  Managing  Editor.  The  News. 
Lynchburg.  Va. 

NEWSPAPERMAN  for  faculty  of  lead¬ 
ing  journalism  school.  $10,000  to  start. 
Box  12.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with 
a  degree  in  Journalism  or  English  to 
write  for  and  assist  in  editing  .a  news- 
pa|)er  for  iin  upstate  N.  Y.  firm.  Must 
have  creative  writing  ability.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  photography  helpful.  Minimum 
salary  $5,600.  Box  22,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTEJR  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
afternoon  and  Sunday  daily — 34.000  cir¬ 
culation.  Box  8,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  SOUTH  -  CENTRAL  Kansas 
daily  seeks  young  sports  editor  to  ag¬ 
gressively  cover  iO-county  area.  Sports, 
must  use  camera,  darkroom  experience 
preferred.  Will  also  cover  police  and 
other  haH  news.  Will  consider  second 
man  seeking  promotion.  Paid  vacation, 
j  group  insurance,  other  benefits.  Urgent. 
Contact  LeMoyne  R.  Frederick,  Editor, 
The  Pratt  ’Tribune,  Pratt,  Kans. 

i  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  (and) 

!  ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 

j  who  knows  headline  writing  and  page 
I  layout.  Immediate.  University-orient^ 

I  community:  18-M  circulation  afternoon. 

Ebccellent  family  educational  opportuni- 
!  ties — good  place  to  live  and  work.  Write 
I  full  details  requirements  and  availabil- 
I  ity.  ’The  Messenger.  Athens,  Ohio. 

I  - 

!  TWO  OPENINGS — General  reporter  to 
cover  regular  news  beat;  combination 
desk-reporter  for  outlying  area.  Both 
must  handle  camera,  will  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  desk.  Write,  giving 
background,  date  available,  salary  mini¬ 
mum  to:  Managing  EkIitor,  Calendonian- 
Record,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

BUREAU  CORRESPONDENT  cover 
non-clinical  problems  of  M.D.’s  in  Ohio. 
Michigan,  near-by  states  for  national 
professional  magazine.  Reporting  expe¬ 
rience.  M.D.  contacts  vital:  to  $13,000. 
Box  74,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR,  to  run  six-man  city 
desk  for  Great  Lakes  PM.  Must  be 
capable  of  direction,  re-write,  photogra¬ 
phy,  with  some  layout  experience.  Room 
for  further  promotion.  Give  full  per¬ 
sonal  data.  i>lus  clips,  .and  salary  ex- 
jw'te<I.  Write  Box  48,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DBSKMAN  for  afternoon  Penna.  daily 
.50.000  circulation.  Experience  desire*! 
but  will  consider  an  outstanding  idea 
man  capal>le  of  handling  ropy  desk. 
Thriving  college  community.  Moving  ex¬ 
pense  allowance.  Mail  resume  in  com¬ 
plete  confidence  to  Box  76,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EARTHQUAKE’S  GONE  but  we’re  not! 
Right  now  our  concern  is  for  a  good 
sports  and/or  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  who  can  run  a  1-man  sports  desk 
and  put  out  a  lively  i>age  or  two  a  day. 
Write  air-mail :  Daily  News,  P.  O,  Box 
1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

EDITOR  for  medium  size  daily  and 
Sunday  paper.  Chart  area  four.  Must 
he  a  conservative  and  completely  qual¬ 
ified  in  every  respect.  Southerner  30 
to  40  years  old  preferred.  Send  bio¬ 
graphical  data,  photograph,  references, 
^x  55,  Eiditor  &  Ehiblisher. 


Edilarial 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR  sought  by 
ex)>anding  48.0tK)  suburban  daily  (Inde- 
I>en*lent)  with  high  standards.  ReiK>rt- 
ing  experience  in  city,  county,  state 
government  desirable.  Alswe-average 
comi>ensation.  Zone  2.  Box  50,  EkIitor 
&  Publisher. 

EDCPERIE^’JCED  MIDWESTERNER  to 
handle  news  bureau  in  22,000  college 
town  for  near-by  53,000  afternoon.  Sun- 
ilay  pa|>er.  Photo  know-how  helpful. 
Excellent  fringes.  Tell  all,  including 
salary  nee<ls.  i>icture.  Contact :  Gene 
Thorne,  Managing  Ed.,  Waterlex) 
(Iowa)  Courier. 

GEINERAL  REPORTER  to  handle  city, 
some  county,  and  |>hotography.  G*kx1 
opi)ortunity  for  young  man  on  S,0()0 
circulation  (Ehio  daily.  Write  Box  45, 
EkIitor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  newsman  to 
join  a  i>rogres8ive  a.m.  daily.  Must  lie 
accurate  and  critical  with  a  desire  to 
move  with  an  expanding  newsiiaiier  in 
a  thriving  community,  l^nd  full  resume 
to:  Larry  P.  Baumann,  Intelligencer 
Journal.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Challenging  op- 
Iiortunity  on  twice  weekly  in  college- 
industry  town.  Zone  3.  Box  60,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MEDICAL  NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

Manasre  regriona)  bureaus  across 
U.S.  for  major  professional 
raa^nzine  dealin^r  in  socio*eco> 
nomic  problems  (Zone  2).  Must 
know  doctors,  l>e  free  to  travel, 
and  have  supervisory  experience. 

To  $16,000,  Box  71,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 


I  JDB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper.  For  .)plication 
:  write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  I>ont 
Street.  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17113. 

Operators-Machinists 

TTS  PERFORATOR,  Books.  D|*en  shop. 
High  take  home  pay.  lienefits :  air-con¬ 
ditioned.  Anzel,  611  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

MACHINIST  for  18-mnchine  Intertype 
shop,  mixers,  quadders.  $162  wtek.  Zone 
9.  Box  66.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LINOEILM  KEYBOARD  Ol'EUATORS 
Union  or  eligible 
Times-Star,  Al.ameda.  Culifornia 

TTS  OPERATOR — ilay  or  night  shift— 
$155  week;  benefits.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Box  42,  EkIitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN 

We  have  openings  for  two  ambitious 
men  who  are  willing  to  exchange  hard 
work  for  top  pay.  Our  single  width 
four  deck  Scott  rotary  letterpress 
operation  requires  combination  press¬ 
men  and  stereotyper.  This  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  situation  for  two  Individuals  who 
want  to  grow  with  our  organization 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Write  details  to  Box 
4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN,  under  45 
years  of  age.  for  daily  and  .Sun<lay  over 
100.000  circulation  in  Zone  9.  Prefer 
experience  in  mech.anicnl  ami  adminis¬ 
trative  phases  of  operations.  Excellent 
equipment.  FVinge  lienefits  .and  salary 
commensurate  with  qualifications.  All 
replies  hehl  in  confidence.  Send  com¬ 
plete  <1etails  to  Box  1863,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRESSMAN-MAKEUP  MAN.  experi- 
ence<l.  to  take  charge  of  weekly  back- 
shoji.  The  Mirror-Democrat,  Mount  Car- 
roll.  Illinois. 


REPORTER:  Capitol  Hill  reporter  cornmensurate  with  <iualibC(Uions.  All 

wanted  for  conservative  publication,  replies  heM  in  confidence.  Sen*!  com- 
State  experience,  education,  party  reg-  plete  <1etails  to  Box  186.),  rklitor  &  Pub- 
istration,  salary  expected.  Write  Box  64,  lisher. 

Benjamin  I’ranklin  Station,  Washing-  .  --  i* 

ton.  D.  C.  PRESSMAN-MAKEUP  MAN.  expen- 

’ _ enceii.  to  take  charge  of  weekly  back- 

REPOR’TER,  minimum  of  2  years’  ex-  shop.  'The  Mirror-Democrat.  Mount  Car- 
I»erience,  wanted  by  pood  afternoon  Illinois, 

paper  in  West  Texas,  Include  references 

with  resume.  Box  65,  Editor  &  Pub-  Printers 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOflRAPHER  :  J- 

(•rad  or  equivalent  with  cap.icity  for  week  with  good  fring, 

<  eyeloping  into  news  editor  for  non-  benefit,.  Box  1862,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

daily  group  of  five  papers.  Rural  area —  _ ; _ _ 

growing  company— new  16-page  web  COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN-  58,- 
offset  central  shop.  Salary  ojien.  com-  circulation:  union;  a  "take-charge- 

mensurate  with  present  qualificatmns.  ..  composing  room  firmly  but 

A  i*n  and  salary.  The  HER-  fairly.  Full  resume  first  letter.  Box  67, 

ALP,  Ahoskie.  N,  C. _  &  Publisher. 

STATE  EDITOR  nee*ie<l  by  43-M  In-  - - '"''TTTT.  ' 

diana  PM  daily.  Must  lie  able  to  write  Public  Relations 

well  and  direct  work  of  others.  G<xxi  - - - - - - - - - 

opiiortunity  for  right  man.  Please  give  PUBLIC  RELATIONS — Versatile  young 
full  details.  Box  64,  Editor  &  Pub-  writer/account  executive  with  speed 
lisher.  and  technical  comiietence  sought  for 

-  Rochester  PR  office  of  growing  agency. 

2  GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  —  Resume  and  sal, ary  nee<ls  to:  Rumrill 
Editorial  assistants  in  public  affairs  Company.  Inc..  300  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
office.  Academic  year  stiiiend  $1,600,  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

plus  waiver  fees.  Excellent  opportunity - - 

for  graduate  study.  Graduate  study  in  PUBLIC  RELA’TIONS  ASSISTANT 
journalism  not  offered.  Write  (includ-  wante<I  to  write  news  releases  and 
ing  phone  number)  Public  Affairs  f)f-  radio-tv  spots,  produce  radio  program, 
fice,  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio,  and  siiecial  promotions  for  large  mid- 
— .-  western  mexlical  organization.  Must  be 


Free  Lance 


FREE-LANCE  WRITER 


Free-lance  writer,  specializing  in  human  ‘  uonsner, 
interest  stories,  for  expanding  national  '  — '  -  " 
newspaper.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor.  '| 

Send  resume  to: 

Marvin  S.  Weisa.  Editor 
NATIONAL  TA’TTLER 

2717  North  Pulaski  Road  - 

Chicago,  Illinois  60639  OHI< 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 


Mail  Room 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


promotional-minde*!.  experienced  writer. 
Excellent  benefits.  fWnd  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirement  to  Box  1895,  Editor  4 


MAILROOM  FDREMAN  wanted.  Must  ,  o  .  i 

bo  experienced  in  all  phases  of  mail-  Teletypesetter  School 

room  operation.  Top  salary  and  excel-  — - - X 

lent  working  conditions.  Please  give  BE  A  TELETYPESETTER  OPERATOR 
full  background  in  first  letter.  Box  1912,  Individual  Instruction,  50-hr.  courj, 
Iklitor  &  Publisher.  Tyjeesetter  Sch*x>l,  303  W  42  St.,  NYC. 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  July  11,  1964 


Slt'^jations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

1  Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

Free  Lance 

£Dt'CATIO.': PR  IS  MY  (JOAL. 
Hive  B'S.  (  '‘  iimunications,  three  years' 
iiewipaper  i ,  l•.lrtin(r.  two  years’  Marine 
Corps  Infori'i  ition  Office:  worked  with 
I'Pl:  active  n  seminars  and  talks  with 
siu^nts  anil  -inch  more,  Seekinpr  staff 
post  at  univi  i'sity  and  Master’s  OeRree, 
if  possible.  A.ailable  now!  Oerald  Pal¬ 
mer.  "09  L:  inRston  Ave.,  Syracuse. 
S.  Y.  13210 

EXPERIENi '!.!>  NEWSMAN  seeks  ik>- 
sition  advising  colleRe  publications  or 
news  directoi  post,  Zone  2.  Family 
nun,  31.  iJc.rrce.  Box  69.  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 

Administratipe 

assistant  I’UBLISHER.  all-around 
experience,  seeks  similar  duties  small/ 
mdium  daily.  Sparkplupr.  Stronp:  edi- 
toriil,  promotion,  community  relations. 
Family.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Box  17, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


13  YEARS'  METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER  EXPERIENCE  ...  or  Northern  W^t  V 
9  years  of  experieni 
...  6  years’  top  manaftement!  Adver-  manent  job.  Top-not 
tiling,  promotion,  labor,  personnel.  Traveled,  Box  1861,  i 

building,  production  .  .  .  both  monopo-  - 

ly  and  competitive  markets.  43-year-old  COPY  EDITOR — Nii 
executive  and  family  seeks  position  in  stronpr  on  wire  edi 
General  -  Business  -  Production  manaite-  anywhere — U.S.,  Cat 
ment  with  firm  which  wants  results,  1907,  Editor  &  Pub 

and  will  delettate  authority  to  get  them.  - 

Available  Autrust  1  .  .  .  will  relocate.  EDITORIAL  WRITI 
Resume  on  re<iuest.  Box  21,  Editor  &  ly  or  small  daily.  Pi 
Publisher.  Humor  a  specialty.  ! 

- Publisher. 

PRESENT  C.ENERAL  MANAGER  - 

small  daily  seeks  larger  paper  as  #1  or  BIGAMIST  (marriec 
2  man.  Box  59,  Editor  &  Publisher.  fession)  wants  thir 

• - -  medium  or  large  p 

PUBLISHER  and/or  General  Manager’s  years  reporter-desk  o 
position  wantexl.  20M  to  lOOM  daily  cir-  daily.  Now  city  edii 
culation.  Fully  experienced  in  active  reporting.  Box  16,  1 

management  (20  .vears)  of  EVERY  - 

phase  of  newspapier  business  including  CITY  EDITOR  of  sr 
offset.  Willing  to  move  anywhere  if  sition  on  desk,  or  eb 
challenge  and  opportunity  is  there.  De-  department  of  weeb 
tails  provided  uimn  request.  Box  62.  worker — good  rcferei 
Klitor  &  Publisher.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DYNAMIC  AMUSl 

-  -  ■  -  "  i', _  "“'‘S  change.  Twent 

ARTIST-CiAR'rOONS:  editorial,  theatri-  ^ _ 

cal.  general  interest.  Spot  drawings,  BXPERTENfTRD  C 
Mps,  charts,  lettering.  Chart  Area  9.  seeks  women’s  page 
Box  2,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  dips,  come  f 

GOOD  CARTOONIST,  design  degree  ^ 

“  P™.  wants  on  a  good  INDUSTRIAL  EDIT 

2®®’  to  step  up.  Goal :  . 

Reddick.  Florida.  jpp  employees,  custc 

^  ^ — -  groups.  Now  workin 

Circulation  try,  hut  will  relocal 

- - - - - - - — - -  linguist,  fluent  in  D 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  presently  em-  Spanish.  Formerly  e< 
bloysd  metro  newspapers,  desires  circu-  magazine,  M.S.  in  a 
Won  manager’s  position  with  progres-  Tf.  of  Wis. :  E 

livB  newspaper.  Proven  top  promotion  economics,  Ohio  Sta 
["oni..  Cost  and  personnel  stabilizer,  tor  &  Publisher, 
•umed.  Age  4B.  Rmord  excellent.  How- 

•'•t-  present  opportunity  limited.  Box  MANAGINf 

1876,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Zones  1  or  2,  Twelvi 

■  -  newspaper  experienc 

STREET  SALES  &  Publisher. 

60  years  of  age  has  been  in  street  - 

years  various  newspapers.  REPORTER-FEATU 

dependable,  best  of  reference,  man,  26.  two  years’  ( 

Journalism,  CU— de 
A  '“terested.  Box  190.,  Editor  assignment  on  mediu 

P^hhsher. _ 9  Resume,  clips.  Bo 

TRAVELING  REPRESENTATIVE  or  _ 

valributorship.  Good  background  in 
**”*’?*.  phases;  proven  record  of  ac- 
'^plishment.  Middle-aged,  good  char- 
‘cw.  AAA  references.  Zones  2,  3  or  6. 

Wl:  304-327.8694,  or  write  Box  1921, 

Mitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertisints 


WRBCrrOR.  35.  25,000  to  100,000 
ciwlstion  .advertising  expert.  Now 
il^'ng  $10,000.  Box  9,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Iwer. 

AD  ",  , ' , - ; —  ing  to  take  eiti 

“MANAGER  will  help  you  make.  issue* — seeks  P( 

Borl  IT™!!!. M  ciepartment  mesh  Prefers  Ohio.  B 

^®?t"  ^'',‘?,®*p®"-  Publisher. 

^  6M-70M  dailies.  Now  California —  ..  . 

^  relocate  in  areas  9,  8.  7.  Age  41.  *l«elMdlng  Senate 
"•rned.  Box  47,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  July  11,  1964 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
RETAIL  or  NATIONAL  MANAGER 

Eighteen  years’  diversified  cxiierience  in 
advertising  direction  and  promotion 
management.  Unusual  background  in 
the  gamut  of  advertising  administra¬ 
tion,  budgets,  controls,  cost  analysis. 
Broad  public  relations  experience  and 
leadership  activities  in  newspaper  and 
advertising.  Available  for  newspapers 
20-350M  circulation. 

Box  1913,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ALL-AROTHSTD  NEWSPAPERMAN.  35, 
fifteen  years’  experience  as  reporter, 
editor,  foreign  correspondent  in  S.E. 
Asia.  Europe,  U.S.  and  U.N. ;  seeks 
job  with  medium-sized  newspaper.  Ex¬ 
perience  includes  radio  and  tv.  Married, 
1  child.  Box  1878,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

DEDICATED  NEWSMAN  seeks  daily  or 
weekly  in  Western  Pa..  Eastern  Ohio 
or  Northern  West  Va.,  in  which  to  put 
9  years  of  experience  to  work  in  per¬ 
manent  job.  Top-notch  feature  creator. 
Traveled,  Box  1861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR — Nine  years’  editorial — 
strong  on  wire  editing,  makeup.  Go 
anywhere — U.S.,  Canada,  overseas.  Box 
1907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  Zone  1  week¬ 
ly  or  small  daily.  Prolific.  All  subjects. 
Humor  a  specialty.  Box  1901,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BIGAMIST  (married  to  wife  and  pro¬ 
fession)  wants  third  tie  with  quality 
medium  or  large  paper.  BA,  30,  5^ 
years  reporter-desk  on  weekly  and  small 
daily.  Now  city  editor.  Strong  layout, 
reporting.  Box  16,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(GITTf  EDITOR  of  small  daily  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  desk,  or  elsewhere  in  editorial 
department  of  weekly  or  daily.  Hard 
worker — good  references.  Write  Box  34, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DYNAMIC  AMUSEMENTS  CRITIC 
seeks  change.  Twenty  years’  experience. 
Box  7  Editor  &  Publisher 

BXPERIENC7ED  OIRL  REPORTER 
seeks  women’s  page  job  area  9.  Has 
clips.  Can  come  for  interview.  Box 
1826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR,  age  30.  wants 
to  step  up.  Goal :  editing  publications 
for  employees,  customers,  or  influence 
groups.  Now  working  in  Area  5  indus¬ 
try,  but  will  relocate.  Widely  traveled 
linguist,  fluent  in  Dutch.  German,  and 
Spanish.  Formerly  editor  of  agricultural 
magazine.  M.S.  in  agricultural  journal¬ 
ism.  U.  of  Wis.:  B.S.  in  agricultural 
economics.  Ohio  State  U.  Box  IS,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Zones  1  or  2,  Twelve  years’  responsible 
newspaper  experience.  Box  27,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER.  Wo¬ 
man,  26,  two  years’  experience — B.A.  in 
Journalism,  CU — desires  general  staff 
assignment  on  medium-size  daily  In  area 
9.  Resume,  clips.  Box  6,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR-NEWSMAN,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced.  Award-winning  col¬ 
umnist.  Can  direct  staff  or  take  direc¬ 
tion:  can  use  camera.  Married,  have 
family.  Need  quick  connection — will  go 
ansrwhere.  Box  1499.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial  Writer 

—  of  versatile,  experienced 
“trial  lawyer’’  type,  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  take  either  side  of  any 
issue* — seeks  post  in  early  fall. 
Prefers  Ohio.  Box  40,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

*lneludinq  Senator  Galdwater's. 


SPORT.S  EDITOR,  experienced.  Oood  * 
habits — highly  accepted  columnist.  Box  | 
29,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

WEEKLY  EDITOR  OR  REPORTER 
for  zones  8  or  9 :  good  writer,  photog: 
specialties  are  farm  and  features  :  give 
me  your  toughest  assignment  for  proof. 
Box  23,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  NEWSMAN  SEEKS  CHANGE 
Any  editorial  or  magazine 
Box  1719.  Editor  &  Publisher 

AMBITIOUS  REPORTER- WRITER 
seeks  responsible  l)eat.  feature  or  e<ii- 
torial  post;  college  news  bureau  :  writ¬ 
ing  job  in  communications  field.  Six 
years  on  small  and  metro  dailies;  cam¬ 
era  experience.  B.S..  34,  family.  Box 
75,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADER — Fast,  experienceil.  ma¬ 
ture.  FirsGclass  craftsman.  Zones  2, 

3,  I  and  5.  Now  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Want  to  settle  in  very  attractive  com¬ 
munity.  Have  caiiably  handled  rim  jobs 
on  fast  Baltimore  and  Washington  copy 
desks.  Box  51,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  of  national  magazine  and  out¬ 
standing  weekly  newspaper  desires 
straight  writing  (eilitorinls,  articles, 
etc.)  iiosition.  Retireil  navy  man,  44. 
author  of  articles,  )iook  and  play.  Na¬ 
tive  of  South,  fun  move  anywhere  at 
employer’s  extiense.  Minimum  salary: 
$200.  Box  58,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

GREEN  -  EYED,  GOOD  -  TEMPERED 
laxly  reporter  hates  New  York;  wants 
job  in  Nevada  or  California.  Now  em- 
ployeil  rewrite,  major  wire  seiadce. 
Background  includes  Hearst.  law  en¬ 
forcement.  press  club  awards  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  writing,  reporting.  Intervieweil 
Churchill,  Roosevelt,  Castro,  Khrusch- 
ohev.  and  have  traveleil  through  F'rance. 
the  Bahamas,  Puerto  Rico.  Mexico. 
Gooil  at  languages,  people ;  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor.  Can  relocate  within  2  weeks’  no¬ 
tice.  Box  63,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  REACHED  A  STALEMATE  on 
170.000  daily;  looking  for  challenging 
advancement.  Sports  or  politics  pre- 
ferreil  :  magazine  or  PR  considered. 
Box  62.  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 

MATURE  WOMEN’S  EDITOR  would 
like  to  relocate.  Strong  on  features, 
fashion,  food,  supplements.  Prefer  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Southwest.  Box  53,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ' 

PUBLISHERS 

Mature,  highly  skilleil  newsman  with 
unusually  extensive  background,  dis¬ 
tinguish^  35-year  achievement  record 
ranging  from  reporter  to  publisher, 
seeks  permanent,  challenging  position 
in  New  Hampshire.  Box  68,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSMAN — Experienceil  desk  or  heat; 
eilitorials;  camera.  Small  city--good 
weekly.  Zones  4-6-8-9.  Box  46,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

-  I 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  Northeast.  Metro-  1 
politan  sports  slot  experience.  Box  61. 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

SUNDAY  FEATURE  EDITOR  Area  6 
wants  to  relocate  in  Denver  or  West 
Coast  areas.  Experienceil  critic,  report¬ 
er.  feature  writer.  Box  57.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 
EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 
Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Budding 
Washington.  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency! 

56  W.  45th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


FREE-I..ANCE  WRITER.  N.Y.C.  resi¬ 
dent  for  eight  years,  can  supply  you 
with  unique  features  on  how  life  is 
liveil  in  New  York,  on  the  ’’neighlx)!- 
hoixls.’’  on  the  iieople  who  live  in  New 
York  and  work  in  the  suburbs,  on  the 
greatest  grocery  market  in  the  world-  - 
Madison  Avenue.  Box  56,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT, 
exiierienceil,  will  cover  Washington 
news  lieat  for  you.  Box  70,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESS  (7REW  desires  sternly  job — Web 
offset  or  letterpress.  Box  49.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  or  un¬ 
derstudy  to  production  manager.  Super¬ 
visory  experience  large  and  small 
dailies.  Competent  all  composing  opera¬ 
tions.  University  grad.  Union.  Family 
man.  Zones  7.  8,  9.  Box  31,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

SUPERINTENDENT  or  supervisor. 
Swiss,  32,  married.  Experience  all 
phases  in  offset,  sheetfed  and  Web 
process  color.  Hard  worker.  Box  3, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Prixluction  Manager  or 
Mechanical  Superintendent  in  newspa¬ 
per  production.  Completely  familiar 
with  all  phases  of  cold  type  and  offset, 
as  well  as  letterpress.  Will  send  resume 
upon  request:  go  anywhere.  P.  (>.  Box 
452.  Napa.  California.  Phone  707-224- 
8102.  Napa,  Calif. 

CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Lin*  RalM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insortloa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Psyakli  wHIi 
orrisr)  4  tisiM  •  80c  per  lias  tach 
insertion;  3  timet  9  90c;  2  9  $1.00; 

1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  idd  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  u  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  servlet  on  blind  ads  $1.00  axtra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinit,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  ontR 
diract  request  it  made  for  thtm.  EAR 
cannot  be  rtspontiblo  for  their  rituni. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  9  $1.25  per  lint  each  insertion; 

3  times  9  $1.35;  2  •  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  kiycd,  add  50c  for  bax 
service  and  count  at  1  additional  line  In 
your  copy.  3  lints  minimum.  Air-mail 
tervict  on  blind  ado  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Timt  Contract  Rata 
85c  par  lint 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
ESP  elattifltd  advortisinp  is  set  in  6-peint 
typa.  Advertisammitf  sot  cemplataly  In 
6-point  up  to  a  autximum  of  20  lino, 
without  white  space,  display  htadt,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  tha  tptcHlid  rata  (tea 
rata  chart  of  various  numbers  of  Inter- 
tions)  on  a  lint  count  basis.  Far  exampit, 
an  adrartisemmt  of  tan  lints  will  ha 
billed  at  10  timis  the  clusMad  lint 
rate,  ate. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  af 
ruitt,  boldfact,  cutL  or  ethor  dacorationi 
chanpH  your  clasaMod  ad  to  “claotMid 
display."  Thp  rata  far  ClanMtd  Oitplav 
it  $2.50  per  pgato  Ihit— $35  p»  calama 
inch  minimom  tpact. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  ToMdoy,  SHN)  P.M. 
Count  fltro  aroratt  worts  to  the  Hot.  No 
abbrtviatiom.  B«  holdmi’  Idoatltioi  btM 
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edit  aii  copy. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  R(il>ert  L.  Brown 


Press  and  Goldwater 


Last  week  we  leferred  to  the 
possibility  tliat  Senator  Gold- 
water  mipht  sound  off  about  the 
treatment  of  his  candidacy  by 
some  newspapers.  “Beware  of 
the  Ides  of  July.  ...  If  he  is 
defeated  for  the  nomination, 
we’ll  bet  there  will  l)e  a  farewell 
address  ‘a  la  Nixon’,”  we  said. 

Goldwater  hasn’t  had  to  sound 
off  yet.  Some  newspaj)er  people 
are  doinp  it  for  him. 

John  S.  Knijrht,  president  of 
the  Knipht  Newspapers,  wrote 
in  his  “Editor’s  Notebook:” 

“To  avoid  any  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
let  me  declare  that  Barry  Gold- 
water  is  not  my  candidate  and  I 
have  done  nothing  to  promote 
his  presidential  aspirations. 

“But  I  do  think  the  Arizona 
senator  is  getting  shabby  treat¬ 
ment  from  most  of  the  news 
media. 

“Day  after  day  there  are  loud 
lamentations  from  the  news¬ 
paper  columnists  to  the  effect 
that  a  Goldwater  nomination 
will  destroy  the  Republican 
party. 

“Their  deep  concern  for  the 
GO  P’s  future  would  be  more 
persuasive  if  any  considerable 
numljer  of  them  had  ever  voted 
for  a  Republican  nominee,  or 
perhaps,  ever  voted  at  all.  .  .  . 

“Of  the  syndicated  columnists, 
I  can  think  of  only  a  few  who 
are  not  savagely  cutting  down 
Sen.  Goldwater  day  after  day. 

“Some  of  the  television  com¬ 
mentators  discuss  Goldwater 
with  evident  disdain  and  con¬ 
tempt.  Editorial  cartoonists  por¬ 
tray  him  as  belonging  to  the 
Neanderthal  Age,  or  as  a  relic 
of  the  19th  Century. 

“It  is  the  fashion  of  editorial 

PRESS  CARDS 


writers  to  jiersuade  themselves 
that  Goldwater’s  followers  are 
either  ‘kooks’  or  Birchers. 

“Thi  s  simply  is  not  so.  The 
Goldwater  movement  rejjresents 
a  mass  protest  by  conservatively 
minded  people  against  foreign 
aid,  excessive  welfare,  high 
taxes,  foreign  policy  and  the 
concentration  of  power  in  the 
federal  government.  .  .  . 

“The  superior  attitude  dis¬ 
played  toward  Goldwater  by  so 
many  columnists  and  commen¬ 
tators  is  already  resulting  in  a 
backlash  of  sympathy  toward 
the  man  from  Ai  izona.  .  .  . 

“Gov.  William  Scranton’s 
challenge  to  Goldwater  is  to  be 
welcomed.  His  belated  bid  for  the 
nomination  insures  discussion  of 
all  issues  prior  to  the  conven¬ 
tion.  This  can  be  informative 
and  useful. 

“But  I  fail  to  understand  why 
the  hesitant  gentleman  from 
Harrisburg  is  suddenly  the  hero 
of  the  hour  in  most  of  the 
press,  and  Goldwater  the  party 
leper.  .  .  . 

“Some  editors  are  disturbed 
because  Barry  Goldwater  is  tee¬ 
ing  off  on  the  newspapers  and 
other  news  media  for  failing  to 
present  the  news  of  his  candi¬ 
dacy  fairly  and  objectiv'ely. 

“I  can’t  say  that  I  blame  him. 

“He  hasn’t  had  a  fair  shake.” 
«  *  « 

Donald  I.  Rogers,  former 
financial  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  now  oper¬ 
ating  his  own  Independent  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  used  Mr. 
Knight’s  comments  as  a  theme 
for  his  column  and  added: 

“With  its  almost  universally 
scurrilous  and  bitter  attacks  on 
Sen.  Goldwater  the  press  as  an 


institution  lately  has  Iwth  fore- 
.saken  and  forgotten  its  obliga¬ 
tion  to  produce  unbia.sed  report¬ 
age.  In  many  major  newspapers 
throughout  the  Rejjublic,  news 
columns  are  increasingly  i)re- 
.senting  opinion  rather  than  fact 
and  once-great  reporters  are 
l)eing  obliged  by  zealous  editors 
to  i)erform  functions  that  were 
formerly  done  only  by  editorial¬ 
ists,  columnists  and  news 
analysts.  .  .  . 

“One  of  the  old  ti  icks  is  to  use 
unflattering  pictures  of  a  can¬ 
didate  who  is  not  in  t“ditorial 
favor.  The  press  has  done  that 
to  Goldwater.  Another  is  to 
seize  words  or  phrases  out  of 
context  and  change  their  mean¬ 
ing.  The  press  has  done  that  to 
Goldwatei’. 

“When  Goldwater  voted 
against  the  civil  rights  legisla¬ 
tion  and  explained  that  he  was 
in  favor  of  civil  rights  but  op- 
po.sed  to  that  particular  bill,  the 
press  roared  disapprov'al.  No 
significant  mention  was  made  of 
the  fact  that  Sen.  Fulbright, 
darling  of  the  lilieral  wing,  also 
voted  ‘no.’  Not  many  lecalled 
that  President  Johnson,  when  he 
was  a  Senator  from  Texas,  voted 
against  the  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act — forerunner  of 
civil  rights  legislation.” 

Edward  B.  Simmons  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Tinu's  also  used  the  Knight  col¬ 
umn  as  a  theme  and  wrote:  “As 
the  Senator  heads  for  the  July 
13  GOP  national  convention,  his 
situation  bears  close,  curious 
and  not  entirely  coincidental 
resemblance  to  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft’s  position  Ijefore  and 
during  the  GOP  convention  of 
1952.” 

Mr.  Simmons  ((uoted  a  never 
before  published  personal  letter 
to  him  from  the  late  Thomas  E. 
Coleman,  Taft’s  convention  floor 
manager,  dated  Aug.  22,  1958: 
“I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  say 
that  if  the  Eisenhower  leaders 
had  not  had  the  vicious  support 
of  the  reporters  for  the  press, 
radio  and  television  and  certain 


publishers  of  slick  '.agazines 
the  type  of  campaigi  that  they 
waged  for  delegates  ould  not 
have  been  successful. 

*  *  * 

James  Re.ston  of  'he  New 
York  Times  had  a  di  -  rent  ap. 
l)roach  to  the  subject  ..uly  8.  He 
took  it  from  the  an.  le  of  the 
“increasingly  striden.,  vicious 
and  obscene”  tone  of  some  of 
Goldwater’s  most  an.ent  sup¬ 
porters  as  seen  in  th<  “torrent 
of  vulgar  and  ofTensi\  personal 
abuse”  being  inflicted  on  news- 
j)aper  correspondents. 

“.\ccording  to  many  of  these 
letters,  the  Senator’s  enemy  is 
not  Governor  Scranton  or  even 
Lyndon  Johnson,  but  a  corrupt, 
conspiratorial  left-wing  Eastern 
press  that  is  in  sympathy  with 
and  probably  in  the  i)ay  of  the 
Communists. 

“Paradoxically,  much  of  this 
filth  is  expressed  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  whose  sole  agent  Barrj- 
is  i-epresented  as  being,  and 
whose  efforts  to  restore  virtue 
in  a  wicked  land  are  opposed  by 
the  wicked  scribblers  of  the 
press. 

“There  has  always,  of  course, 
Ireen  some  of  this  in  every  cam¬ 
paign  where  emotional  issues 
were  in  debate,  and  since  the 
papers  dish  out  the  criticism 
they  should  take  it  without  any 
sniveling  self-pity.  But  the 
volume  of  vindictive  trash  in 
this  campaign  is  even  greater 
than  the  anti-Catholic  tirades  of 
the  Kennedy  campaign,  and  it 
reveals  considerable  confusion 
alx)ut  the  role  of  a  free  press. 

“For  t‘xample,  there  seems  to 
be  little  understanding,  even  in 
this  .so-called  sophisticated  age, 
of  the  difference  between  a 
straight  news  report  and  a  col-  [ 
umn  of  editorial  analysis  or 
opinion.  It  is  true  that  more 
newspapers  have  opposed  Sena¬ 
tor  Goldwater  on  their  editorial 
pages  than  is  normal.  And  while 
the  Senator  complained  about 
the  opposition  of  many  column¬ 
ists  in  Dallas  recently,  he  has 
(Continued  on  pae/e  63) 

By  Henry  Searpelli 


okay!  ...  HOLD  it! 

NOW...  SMILE.' 


Q 
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CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  AND  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
INSTALLED  FOUR  PHOTON  MACHINES  IN  MAY,  1963 


Now  there  are 


Proof  that 

dynamic  newspapers 
choose  Photon 


PHOTON 


.  ■  newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 

Wilmington,  Mass. 


‘Little  Guys’  Win  Their  Fight 
With  Help  of  Post  &  Times-Star 


The  controversy  broke  April  12.  The  Coast  Guard  warned 
the  City  of  Cincinnati  that  small  boat  launchings  at  the 
city’s  Public  Landing  should  be  halted. 

“Too  dangerous,”  said  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  City 
capitulated— despite  the  fact  there  had  not  been  one  re¬ 
port  cf  a  boat-launching  accident  in  the  three  years  the 
activity  was  supervised  by  the  Recreation  Department. 

With  boating  season  just  around  the  corner,  the  small 
boat  owner  appeared  left  out,  literally. 

The  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star  did  not  capitulate. 

Editorially  the  paper  said  “the  anguished  cry  that  boat 
launching  from  a  public  landing  is  hazardous  doesn’t  stand 
up  under  investigation.” 


Another  editorial  said : 


“Big  boats,  sure;  little  boats,  too  much  trouble.  Webei 
lieve  the  (Recreation)  Department  is  about  to  learn  thattld 
people  of  this  city  are  not  as  spineless  as  the  Departme« 
now  thinks  . . .  the  Public  Landing  belongs  to  the  public.,  ■ 

In  its  editorials  and  news  columns  the  Post  &  Tima^ 
Star  kept  the  issue  alive. 


Finally,  the  City  Commission  agreed  to  resume  Ml 
launchings  at  the  Public  Landing  if  City  Council  approve^l 
City  Council  approved. 

Today  this  stretch  of  Ohio  River  front  is  shared  by  al^ 
interests,  monopolized  by  none. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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